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Trends in College Enrollment* 


ELwoop C. KASTNER 


T WAs exactly two years ago that I reported to you upon the 
I implications of the enrollment of veterans in our colleges. In- 
cluded in my remarks at the time was a statement to the effect that 
there was much work ahead for all of us, even the deans. This re- 
mark was brought home to me rather clearly a few weeks ago when 
I asked one of our deans for the final list of courses to be offered in 
February so that we might proceed with our scheduling, whereupon 
he confessed that his work was considerably behind and he was 
still panting from the fall registration. As a matter of fact, he had 
just discovered that we graduated someone in June 1947 whom he 
had wished to drop for poor scholarship the preceding February. 

My remarks today are to be confined to an attempt to present a 
realistic picture of enrollments, past, present, and future. You will 
recall the pessimism rampant during the summer of 1945 concerning 
the numbers taking advantage of Public Laws 346 and 16. To sup- 
port the contentions of the pessimists were Veterans Administration 
statistics which, so far as we were able to ascertain, were many months 
behind. There were also some remarks made during that summer by a 
prominent college president whom I shall not mention by name, to 
the effect that the institutions, among other things, would be har- 
boring educational hoboes. 





* An address before the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, November 29, 1947. 
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In my report to Chancellor Chase covering the year 1944-45 I 
made the following statement: 


“I am of the opinion that during the next few years the colleges of this 
country will be flooded with applications for admission far beyond 
their previous expectations. The resulting college student bodies will 
far surpass, in terms of numbers and scholastic attainment, anything 
previously experienced. Various estimates have been made of full-time 
college veteran attendance ranging from 500,000 to 2,000,000, with 
the latter figure being the most likely.” 


We also took occasion in this report to mention the effect that veteran 
registration would have upon our part-time enrollment, such enroll- 
ments being a very significant factor in the total college picture. The 
complexities of the world today and the increased amount of leisure 
time have resulted in a tremendous growth in part-time adult educa- 
tion. This very worth-while and important area of learning is just 
beginning to be developed. (20 per cent of the student body at New 
York University is 30 years old and over.) 

During the fall of 1945 the demobilization of men continued at a 
most rapid pace, far exceeding the estimates of the Army and Navy. 
This resulted in an unprecedented demand for admission to all types of 
educational and training institutions. In January of 1946 the head- 
lines in the press began to change their complexion. The following 
are examples: 

“Colleges Closed” 

“No Room for Veterans in Colleges” 

“Colleges Warned Veterans Ire” 

“Schools Shortsighted in Veterans Aid Says Prexy’”’ 

Furthermore, one of the widely read educational writers, report- 
ing upon a conference held in Cleveland during the same month, 
indicated that no space was available in universities and colleges. A 
few days later, the representatives of the smaller liberal arts colleges 
announced through this same writer that some 250,000 places were 
still available. Shortly thereafter New York, Pennsylvania, and other 
states began to develop emergency colleges which would provide for 
some of the anticipated overflow. Meanwhile, the established col- 
leges themselves were doing a superhuman job in the expansion of 
their facilities. 

The high school seniors, quite understandably, were thrown into 
virtual panic and it wasn’t long before the admissions offices of the 
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colleges were deluged with applications. Many of the high school 
students filed multiple applications, for which they could not be 
blamed. I know of one case where an individual, not a veteran, of 
rather low scholastic ability, filed 53 applications before he was 
finally accepted. Please note well that he was accepted by some 
college. 

The President called upon Mr. Snyder of the O.W.M.R. to make 
a report on the national situation. This report, you will recall, esti- 
mated that 480,000 prospective college students, of whom 290,000 
might be veterans, would not be accommodated in the colleges in the 
fall of 1946. The figure as to capacity of institutions of higher learn- 
ing was based upon a survey of facilities. One of the interesting 
things about the report was the fact that the actual registration in 
the fall of 1946 totaled 2,078,000 students, which was approximately 
the same figure as was estimated in the Snyder report. I shall at this 
point quote a few pertinent paragraphs from my report to Chancellor 
Chase for the year 1945-46: 


“The huge educational backlog built up during the previous five years 
evidenced itself rather quickly in the form of applications for admission 
to educational institutions, particularly those on the higher level. I should 
be the last one to minimize the magnitude of this movement and the 
task which confronts colleges during the next several years. I do feel, 
however, that many educators as well as some public office holders have 
over-estimated the size and length of the post-war bulge. Such thinking 
is perhaps to be expected, when applications arrive on the college campus 
in almost endless number and when politicians receive pressure letters 
from constituents, who are having difficulty in gaining admission to col- 
leges of their choice. In the past an applicant would apply to one or two 
institutions, but now applicants are applying to many institutions, there- 
by having the effect of creating a false demand. The large numbers who 
filed applications with several institutions have resulted in many thou- 
sands of cancellations the country over. The Veterans Administration 
which had been somewhat skeptical of the ability of the colleges to meet 
the challenge, has recently released a statement based on a study it made 
indicating that the outlook is not too bad for men and women who know 
what they want to do and who are willing to put some extra effort into 
working out plans. This expression represents a change in understanding 
on the part of the Veterans Administration.” 


I then concluded this section of the report with this statement: 


“In our experience in this office (that is the Registrar's Office) I have 
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yet to interview a man qualified for admission to college according to 
generally accepted standards for admission, for whom a place could not 
be found in some institution of higher learning.” 


Quoting further from this report it was stated that: 


“Beginning with the spring term of the year 1946-47, the withdrawal 
of veterans will probably exceed the number of veterans gaining ad- 
mission to college. The desire upon the part of the veterans to complete 
courses of study in the shortest possible time will result in heavy summer 
enrollment, thereby shortening the number of calendar years required to 
complete a course of instruction. In addition, the educational mortality 
of veterans will increase substantially as home responsibilities develop. 
There will be a tendency for such veterans to take a full-time day job 
and if possible attend a course of instruction in the evening. There is no 
new evidence in recent months which would indicate any need to revise 
our previous estimate of 2,000,000 as the national full-time veteran 
expectancy through the next decade. In our judgment college enrollment 
in 1950-51 will be less than in 1946-47. It is quite evident that some 
colleges, in their endeavor to perform a public service in providing educa- 
tion for veterans, are over-expanding to a point where serious budgetary 
complications will arise as early as four or five years from now. It is 
granted that the foregoing analysis contains much crystal gazing.” 


The fall 1946 enrollment in the emergency colleges developed by 
the states and private institutions fell, for the most part, below ex- 
pectations. Reports from Florida, Ohio, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and New York tend to confirm this statement. I shall burden you with 
only three of the many interesting experiences which I had during 
the fall of 1946. One concerned a broadcast about the time colleges 
were opening, involving three youngsters, two of whom had been 
admitted to college. The other one claimed that he was unable to 
gain admission. Much ado was made by him and the radio station 
concerning this fact. It was stated that many other hundreds of thou- 
sands were in the same boat as Johnny. Before the broadcast had 
concluded, I contacted the station and suggested that the young man 
come to my office if he still desired admission. I am quick to add that 
there were no places open at New York University at the time, but 
I did know of some institutions where he could possibly gain admis- 
sion. He finally called me over the telephone and when questioned 
concerning the number of colleges to which he had applied, he stated 
that he had made but one application and had received a rejection. 
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When other colleges were suggested he said he was not interested 
and preferred to wait until the fall of 1947. Why didn’t he tell this 
to his unseen audience? 

Another instance involves a meeting in a neighboring locality rela- 
tive to the need for another institution. One of the speakers made the 
point that his son, previously referred to in this discussion, had had 
to apply to 53 institutions before gaining acceptance. I took it upon 
myself to see whether we had an application from this individual 
and was not at all surprised to find one in the rejection file. A 
cursory inspection of the application indicated that the man was 
well below average and did not enjoy the recommendation of his 
high school principal. 

Another instance involves a rather prominent writer who claimed 
in November 1946 that 250,000 youngsters were unsuccessful in 
obtaining admission, yet when asked for the source of this statement 
he could not present any factual information except for a few ‘phone 
calls which his office had received from disappointed candidates, 
some of whom applied too late or were quite limited as to the colleges 
they would attend. He did say that the number was more likely 
500,000 than 250,000. 

There was increasing evidence a year ago that, for the most part, 
all qualified veterans and non-veterans were gaining admission to in- 
stitutions of higher learning, not always to the institution of their 
first or second choice, but to accredited colleges and universities which 
made it possible for them to carry on with their training and educa- 
tion. You may also recall the statement of Dr. Francis Brown of 
the American Council on Education in the fall of 1946 in which he 
said—‘‘Although many institutions will this fall increase their en- 
rollment from 50 to 100 per cent or more and still have long waiting 
lists, data assembled by the U. S. Office of Education indicate there 
are still many institutions that have both instructional and housing 
facilities.” In spite of these statements and experiences, however, there 
was still clamor for the establishment of new institutions. In New 
York State a survey was made concerning the need for an emergency’ 
institution in New York City which would offer work in the high 
schools in the late afternoon and evening. It was the general belief 
of the committee charged with this responsibility by the trustees of 
the Associated Colleges, that there was no need for an institution of 
this type in New York City. The interpretation of the data was ques- 
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tioned by the State Education Department. The facts are, however, 
that there are still openings in the Associated Colleges in New York 
State as well as in some of the institutions in the metropolitan New 
York area. The veterans adviser at Brooklyn College only recently 
made the following statement in School and Society. (September 20, 
1947): “No veteran who qualifies for admission to some session of 
a college has ever been turned away.” Dr. Ordway Tead had made 
similar references several times in the past. At the N.E.A. Confer- 
ence in Chicago in March, the group studying enrollment trends 
reported that for the school year 1946-47 most of the demand for 
admission by qualified students was met in some college, although 
not always the college of first choice. 

The pressure for a vast expansion of facilities for higher education 
continued without abatement throughout the spring of 1947. Here 
in Atlantic City on May 7, Dr. Partch, Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion at Rutgers University, predicted that by 1950 there would be 
six million students enrolled in the colleges and universities. Further- 
more, the New York City Veterans Service Center reported that one 
in five veterans had been denied education and less than one-half of 
the enrollees got what they wanted. It is interesting to note that Mrs. 
Anna Rosenberg, Chairman of the New York City Veterans Service 
Center, previously had stated that “the Center has found that from 
50 to 60 per cent of the veterans applying for information about 
higher education, had made a hasty or improper choice of their edu- 
cational objective or are inadequately prepared for college. Many are 
unacquainted with the realities of current college enrollment, while 
others do not realize that education in a technical or professional field 
cannot be achieved as hastily as they would like.”’ 

In view of the fact that I had for so many years been receiving 
so many questionnaires from everybody, I thought it about time that 
I entered the questionnaire game. I, therefore, prepared a very brief 
postcard questionnaire which was sent to 100 large universities in May. 
The following summary resulted from the tabulation of replies received 
from 67 of these universities: 


1. Only one institution anticipates a loss of full-time students in the 
fall of 1947. Some fourteen universities feel that their enrollment will 
remain the same. In a number of instances the extent of increase in the 
student population is limited by the lack of facilities. 
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2. Thirteen institutions indicated that the peak of the post-war enroll- 
ment bulge will be later than the academic year 1948-49. The majority 
feel that by 1947-48 we shall have reached the top. In a few instances, 
however, the year indicated as the peak year would have been later if 
additional facilities were in the offing. 

3. The demand for admission on the freshman level for the fall of 
1947 is less in as many institutions as it is greater. 

4, Several institutions have commented upon the fact that applications 
have been filed earlier this spring than last year, and furthermore, that 
each applicant has filed more applications. This latter point suggests, 
among other things, that the percentage of cancellations might exceed 
the number experienced in the fall of 1946. 


After the tabulation was made replies were received from eight addi- 
tional institutions who were equally divided as to the demand for 
admission, that is, half thought that the demand had been greater 
for the fall of 1947 than for 1946. This fall a follow-up of the 
questionnaire was sent to all those institutions who indicated last 
spring that they were experiencing an increased demand. Replies 
were received from 29 large universities. The following summary 
is of interest and fairly well confirms the fact that the demand for 
admission in the fall of 1947 was less in the large universities than 
in the fall of 1946, and furthermore, that we are very close on a 
national basis to the immediate post-war peak enrollment: 

Eighteen had overestimated, while 8 had underestimated their full- 
time enrollment. Three reported that the estimates which they gave me 
in the spring compared fairly accurately with the actual enrollment in 
the fall. A total of 14 did actually experience an increased demand for 
admission, but 15 who last spring had indicated a greater demand for 
admission changed their minds as a result of the actual experience. 
Furthermore, 23 of the institutions stated that the enrollment of 
full-time freshmen was lower than they had anticipated it would be 
last spring, while in 6 instances the actual enrollment of full-time 
freshmen slightly exceeded or was the same as the spring estimate. 
There was no change in one case. In one case a university had con- 
templated an increase of 165 per cent in full-time freshmen and 
wound up with a loss of 25 per cent. Last spring these 29 institu- 
tions, in estimating the overall peak year, gave the following re- 
sponses: (Responses given this fall are also indicated. ) 


. 
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Spring Inquiry Fall Inquiry 
None 1946-47 2 
12 1947-48 10 
6 1948-49 10 
8 1949-590 6 
2 1950-51 - 
1 No response 1 


I should also like to call your attention to the questionnaire which 
was sent this fall to 177 secondary schools in the middle states. Re- 
plies were received from 102 secondary schools. However, because 
of incomplete information, only 81 have been included in the tabula- 
tion. Returns from New York City public high schools were very 
few, due to the fact that they have no information available regard- 
ing acceptances by the universities. Their inclusion would show an 
even higher percentage of acceptances if past studies are an indication. 
This study revealed the following: 

The sampling included 17,681 students who had graduated from 
high schools in the middle states in 1947. Of this number, 7,687, or 
43.5 per cent applied to institutions of higher learning; 6,765, or 
88.1 per cent of those who applied were admitted. This number of ac- 
ceptances represents 38.2 per cent of the graduating class. As many as 
4,651, or 68.7 per cent were accepted by the institution of their first 
choice. 

The following comments received from the secondary school princi- 
pals accompanied the replies: 


“All students with a high school average which entitled them to rec- 
ommendation for college were successful in being admitted.” 

“We have no definite rejections on account of insufficient college ac- 
commodations.”’ 

“Due to careful guidance, most of our graduates were accepted at 
the college of their first choice.” 

“Some who applied were in the third and fourth quarters of the class. 
Some of these were accepted, others were not.” 

“No admissions problems—colleges have done a marvelous job.” 


It should be well noted that 88 per cent of those who applied for 
admission were accepted. When one takes into consideration that 
many who applied did not meet entrance requirements or were not 
qualified for admission even by the lowest standards, it is safe to say 
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that virtually all qualified students who applied were accepted for 
admission this fall. Some educators still make the point that 50 per 
cent or more of the most capable high school graduates do not con- 
tinue their education. I wonder, however, whether this can still be 
said in view of the large increase in the percentage of students who 
are going on to institutions of higher learning. During the pre-war 
years it had been my understanding that less than 30 per cent (Com- 
missioner Studebaker says 20 per cent), of the high school gradu- 
ates continued on to institutions of higher learning. It is believed 
that this figure is 40 per cent in the middle states at the present time. 
In view of the fact that 50 to 60 per cent of the high school graduates 
are judged to be qualified for college education, we have, I believe, 
made considerable progress in the direction of broadening the base. 

It would be appropriate, at this point, to quote briefly from an 
article which appeared in the press this fall: “Large numbers of 
qualified students have been turned away . . . a majority had to be 
content this fall to enter institutions that were not their first choice.” 
Furthermore, the national full-time college enrollment was estimated 
by the writer to be ‘more than 2,500,000, of whom 1,350,000 are 
veterans, with the veteran figure rising to 1,750,000 by the spring of 
1948.” In my opinion, these estimates are too high by 150,000, 
200,000, and 650,000 respectively. Moreover, John Dale Russell 
recently stated that “the fears that institutions of higher education 
would not be able to accommodate the increased enrollment are not 
borne out... .” 

Another report of interest just released concerning enrollments in 
New York State indicated that 201,028 full-time students were en- 
rolled. This total exceeds our estimate of last March by 3,000 and is 
13,000 below the March estimate of the State Education Department. 
The original estimate by the State Education Department was re- 
vised downward during the summer, after a more careful analysis of 
attrition as well as the demand. After taking these and other factors 
into account the figure was reduced to the excellent estimate of 
200,000 which is 1,000 less than the actual figure reported by Dr. 
Allen the other day. 

Recently, two very prominent men in the field of education, in 
referring to the present situation, quoted figures which applied to 
the middle 1930's. Furthermore, one of them, a member of the 
President’s Commission, took occasion to mention that 500,000 
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qualified young men and women could not find places in the col- 
leges at the present time because of crowded conditions. These state- 
ments will ultimately do a disservice to the cause of education be- 
cause both the public and the legislators will lose confidence in the 
plans proposed by educators. Some of the colleges, having been led 
to expect even heavier enrollments, will have overexpanded beyond 
their financial limits. It is, therefore, most important that our thinking 
be sound on this subject lest our whole expansion program be im- 
periled. Each institution should work out its own problem in terms 
of its needs and those of the community. Some institutions are likely 
to move ahead for three or four more years while others, having 
already reached the peak, will be confronted with decreasing enroll- 
ments during the same period. 

It is estimated that the total enrollment for the country this fall 
will be 2,350,000. This figure represents an increase of 50,000 over 
the estimate of 2,300,000 rendered by me in March, 1947. The vet- 
eran enrollment is probably greater than last fall but less than during 
the spring of 1947. In other words, the peak of veteran enrollment 
on the national basis is probably past. The freshman enrollment com- 
pared with one year ago is probably off 10 to 15 per cent, entirely 
due to the decreased demand upon the part of veterans. 

Since this paper was written the registrars have been sent the 
results of the U. S. Office of Education study covering enrollments 
for the present fall term, which indicate that 2,338,226 students are 
enrolled, compared with 2,078,095 in the fall of 1946, representing 
a gain of 260,131 or 12.52 per cent. The enrollment of veterans has 
risen from 1,080,396 one year ago to 1,122,738, a gain of 43,342 or 
3.92 per cent. Fall enrollment of “‘first time” students in higher in- 
stitutions totals 592,846, compared with 696,419 last year, which ts 
a loss of 103,573 or 14.87 per cent. The most significant points here 
seem to me to be the following: 

1. The increase of 217,789 non-veterans above 1946. 

2. The loss of 103,573 ‘“‘first time’’ students. 

3. The small gain in veteran attendance (42,342). 

These figures tend to confirm the fact that we have just about 
reached the top of the post-war enrollment bulge. It is encouraging 
to note, however, that they also indicate a higher percentage of sec- 
ondary school graduates going to college. 

In order to project enrollments into the future it is necessary to 
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examine carefully and to evaluate a rather large number of factors 
which exert influence upon college attendance. Rather than to burden 
you with an exploration of each, I shall list what I believe to be the 
favorable and unfavorable factors in the picture. 


FAVORABLE 


1. The increasing recognition that higher education of a general 
nature should be extended to all who will profit therefrom and whose 
contribution to the community will be enhanced because of such addi- 
tional education. At this point I should also like to add that stand- 
ards for admission to professional schools, already high, should be 
increased wherever possible. This can be done without decreasing the 
flow of professionally trained men and women into the community. 
There is reason to believe in some areas, such as medicine, that an 
increase in professionally trained people is not only possible, but 
necessary. 

2. The financial aid extended to veterans through Public Laws 
346 and 16. Many veterans who had not been in college before their 
service experience have entitlements which will enable them to attend 
college for six years, sufficient not only for the completion of the 
Bachelor’s Degree but perhaps also the Ph.D. 

3. The increasing percentage of young men in the high school 
graduating classes who are enrolling for higher education. 

4. The desire upon the part of parents who are college graduates 
to give their children at least the same educational opportunity they 
experienced. 

5. The broadening of the college curriculum to include many fields 
of knowledge and training, thereby fitting the needs of a larger num- 
ber of students. 

6. The fact that a college education is becoming more and more 
the requirement for employment, even though only 16 per cent of 
the jobs in this country require people with college training. 

7. Extension of the secondary school beyond the twelfth grade 
for a period covering the first two college years. 

8. Development of a national scholarship plan similar to Public 
Law 346. While it can be argued that only 150,000 went to college 
last fall as a result of the financial aid from the G. I. Bill, it should be 
remembered that the benefits of the law will enable many men and 
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women to continue with their education for a longer period than 
would have ordinarily been the case. 

9. Strength in the advanced professional and graduate school en- 
rollments. 

10. Increase in the birth rate from 1940 to date which has resulted 
in the presence of 4,500,000 more children between the ages of 1 and 
5 than was indicated by the birth rate statistics of the period 1935 
through 1939. This is a long-term favorable factor which will prob- 
ably not be effective until 1956-57. 

11. Further development of Army and Navy programs. 

12. Increase in the subsistence allowance to veterans to a point 
where it will be more profitable immediately for some veterans to 
continue their education than to engage in full-time employment. 

13. The probability that the proportion of the 1,400,000 men still 
in the service wanting higher education will be greater than among 
those discharged to date. 

14. The foreign student demand. 


UNFAVORABLE 


1. The falling-off in veteran attendance. 

2. Reduction in federal expenditures. 

3. A decline in the enrollment of freshman women. 

4. A tendency upon the part of young men and women in the 
late teens and early twenties to enter into the holy state of matri- 
mony. We are told that the marriage age has been slowly moving 
downward. 

5. Universal military training.* 

6. The anticipated decline in business activity. 

7. Smaller secondary school graduating classes. 

8. The accelerated rate at which veterans are completing degree 
requirements or achieving objectives. 

9. Increasing family responsibilities of student veterans with chil- 
dren. 

10. Rising cost of living. 

11. Increased employment of those 14-17 (630,000 in 1940 and 


1,970,000 in 1947). 


* The U.S. Office of Education estimates that if the present proposal becomes law 
it will result in a decline of about 400,000 the first year, but have no appreciable 


effect thereafter. [Editor's Note] 
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I have evaluated these factors to the best of my ability and as a result 
have reached the following conclusions: 

1. The fall term of the year 1948-49, when approximately 
2,375,000 will be in attendance, will probably be the peak for en- 
rollments. This figure is only slightly higher than the number en- 
rolled for this fall. 

2. College enrollments in 1949-50, 1950-51, and particularly 
1951-52 will tumble rather sharply, perhaps to a figure of 1,900,000 
students in 1952-53. It should be noted that this figure exceeds the 
pre-war totals by almost 27 per cent. 

3. From 1952-53 through 1955-56 enrollments will be fairly well 
stabilized at a figure just under 2,000,000. 

4. Beginning in 1956-57 there will be a gradual increase to a 
point where in 1961 the peak figure anticipated from the fall of 
1948-49 will probably be reached and possibly exceeded. 

I recognize the fact that these figures are rather startling, particu- 
larly when you have heard estimates ranging from 3,000,000 to 
6,000,000 within the next few years. Yet I am confident that they 
present a more realistic picture than is presented in the more optimistic 
estimates. Needless to say, it is not that we could not like to see 
facilities for higher education extended to so many, but it is rather 
that the present situation does not seem to warrant such a sharp 
upward movement in the trend. 

In closing I should again like to emphasize the point that the fore- 
going developments will affect institutions at different times and in 
different ways. Self-appraisal is, therefore, of the utmost importance. 
While there are many here today who disagree with the thoughts 
expressed, I do appreciate the opportunity of presenting the other 
side, the unpopular side, of this important problem confronting all 
of us. 











Scholastic Ranks of College Students in Rela- 
tion to Their Fields of Specialization 
in College and Afterwards 


ELBRIDGE SIBLEY 


THE course of an investigation of the recruitment and selection 
of graduate students,’ the writer has obtained from officials of 
several high-ranking undergraduate colleges records of the ranks and 
major subjects of samples of their recent graduates, and of their 
occupations or further studies pursued after receiving the bachelor’s 
degree. The data thus compiled throw light on some matters which 
may be of interest to readers of this JOURNAL. Although figures never 
really speak for themselves, the statistics will be presented here with 
very little comment, and the reader is permitted to make his own 
interpretations. 

The basic data—The institutions supplying data were Amherst, 
Antioch, Brown, University of Chicago, Harvard, State University 
of Iowa, Oberlin, and Reed. Usable returns were received for 1,446 
men and 553 women, a total of 1,999.? 

Each collaborating institution was asked to furnish reports on 
each graduate in the classes of 1938 and 1946, or in the case of the 
larger institutions, a sample of about 200 members of each class. The 
items of information called for were: sex; rank; major subject or 
field of study in college; subject and place of graduate study if any; 
occupation. As the purpose of the study was to obtain comparative 
data on generally outstanding, superior, and mediocre students, no 
attempt was made to obtain precisely comparable ratings of students 
from the different colleges. Some institutions designated the relative 
rank of each individual; others reported such categories as ‘summa 
cum laude,” “‘magna cum laude,” and ‘cum laude’’; another classified 
its graduates as “‘superior,” “above average,” “‘average,” and “below 


* A general report on this study is expected to be published some time in 1948 as a 
bulletin of the Social Science Research Council. 

*It was not feasible to include in the summary tables in this article the data 
received from Antioch, Iowa, and Reed. Those students who completed college 
at the University of Chicago in 1938 are included, but those finishing in 1946 are 
excluded. The co-operation of the officials of the eight colleges is gratefully ac- 
knowledged. 
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average.’ In combining the data, the ratings were translated into a 
scale of ten, representing approximately the positions of the individ- 
uals by deciles. Thus, if in a certain college about 10 per cent of the 
graduates received “high honors,” those individuals were assigned 
rank “1,” while if in the same graduating class another 30 per cent 
received “honors,” the latter were all coded ‘‘3’”—the mid-value of 


TABLE 1 
UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS BY RANKS 











Per cent of students whose 


Major department Numbers of cases _ general scholastic rank was— 











or division sp ’ ~~ Out. 
cunding? Superior» Inferior® 
Total 1999 7.4 34.1 54.8 
Divisions: 
Humanities 479 8 34 51 
Mathematics and natural sciences 391 10 47 41 
Social studies 765 7 32 49 
All other fields 364 6 24 60 
Departments :4 
Biology; zoology; botany 175 5 41 47 
Business administration 60 2 17 82 
Chemistry 54 II 54 26 
Economics 241 6 29 50 
Engineering "8 8 20 51 
Government 10§ 2 32 59 
History 116 9 44 46 
Languages and literature 305 9 34 49 
Mathematics and physics°® 78 19 51 32 
Psychology 59 7 32 39 
Sociology 57 5 21 56 








* Highest ranking 73% of students. 
b Highest ranking 34% of students. 

© Lowest ranking 55% of students. 

4 Departments listed include all those with 50 or more cases. 
® Mathematics, 48 cases; physics, 30 cases. 


the second, third, and fourth deciles—and so on. This is obviously a 
rough procedure for combining the incommensurable. It remains 
possible in the case of each institution to translate the code numbers 
back into the particular categories in which the graduates were classi- 
fied, while for the entire sample of graduates of all the institutions, 
the ten-point scale affords an un-precise but convenient and useful 
array ranging from good to bad. 
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Records of undergraduate scholastic standing and major fields of 
study were of course available in the registrars’ offices. Information 
about the graduates’ subsequent careers was obtained partly from 
alumni offices and partly by mailed questionnaires. The responses to 
the questionnaires were incomplete, of course, but as will be seen in 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION BY UNDERGRADUATE RANKS OF COLLEGE GRADUATES 
PURSUING SPECIFIED GRADUATE STUDIES OR OCCUPATIONS 





Per cent of students whose 








Department or field Number of cases _ general scholastic rank was— 
of graduate or (= 100% for - 
professional study each line) Out- Superior Inferiore 
standing" 
All college graduates 1999 7.4 3400 54.8 
No graduate study reported: 1095 3 26 64 
Occupation not reported 583 3 30 66 
Business 201 2 19 68 
Teaching q1 6 28 52 
All other specified occupations 240 5 23 58 
Graduate schools of arts and sciences: 333 20 56 a4 
Humanities 93 14 41 44 
Mathematics and natural sciences 123 21 72 20 
Social studies 117 23 52 39 
Vocational and professional schools: 571 8 36 50 
Business administration 95 4 29 58 
Law 159 8 46 47 
Medicine 120 ” 41 48 
All other fields 197 10 29 50 





* Highest ranking 74% of students. 
> Highest ranking 34% of students. 
° Lowest ranking 55% of students. 


tables 2 and 3, the proportion of ‘“‘unknown”’ cases is not tremendous. 

Undergraduate majors by ranks—In Table 1 are shown the pro- 
portions of high and low ranking undergraduates concentrating in 
several departments or fields. 

A brief glance at the percentage figures in Table 1 confirms the 
general impression that undergraduates majoring in mathematics and 
the physical sciences are most highly selected, and that in terms of 
general scholastic grades those majoring in business administration 
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make the poorest showing. Among the non-vocational subjects, gov- 
ernment and sociology attract the largest percentages of their majors 
from the lower half of the classes. 

Subsequent studies and occupations of graduates, by ranks—In 
Table 2 are shown the numbers of graduates of the selected colleges 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION BY SUBSEQUENT ACTIVITIES OF HIGH- AND 
LOW-RANKING COLLEGE GRADUATES 











Per cent of students in each rank group 


Department or field entering given field 














of graduate or Out- 
professional study All one Superior Inferior 
Ranks 8 Students® Students° 
Students*® 
Total 100 100 100 100 
No graduate study reported: 55 25 42 64 
Occupation not reported 29 11 25 35 
Business 10 4 6 12 
Teaching 4 3 3 3 
All other specified occupations 12 8 8 13 
Graduate schools of arts and sciences: 17 45 28 10 
Humanities 5 9 4 
Mathematics and natural sciences 6 18 13 2 
Social studies 6 18 9 4 
Vocational and professional schools: 28 40 30 26 
Business administration 5 3 4 5 
Education 1 2 I I 
Law 8 9 II 7 
Medicine 6 5 7 5 
All other fields 8 11 7 8 








Number of cases 1999 148 681 1096 








® Highest ranking 73% of students. 
b Highest ranking 34% of students. 
° Lowest ranking 55% of students. 


who pursued graduate studies in various fields, and the percentages 
of them who as undergraduates stood in given segments of their 
college classes. 

The most striking finding from Table 2 is not the fact that the 
college graduates who went on to graduate study in academic fields 
were a highly selected group in terms of their general scholastic 
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standing, but the fact that those who went to law and medical schools 
were less highly selected than might have been expected. 

Table 3 presents the data from another angle, in terms of the 
further studies or occupations pursued by outstanding, superior, and 
inferior graduates. 


TABLE 4 


FIELDS OF GRADUATE STUDY BY UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR FIELDS: 
ABSOLUTE NUMBERS 

















Number of students, by Undergraduate Majors sagan 
—— centrated 
Field of Mathe- in same 


matics Social Voca- subject in 


graduate study 
tional _ college and 


Total Humani- 








ties Natural Studies Subjects graduate 
Sciences school 

Total 1999" 479 391 765 360 oo 
No graduate study re- 

ported 1095 268 142 427 258 — 
Humanities 93 81 2 8 2 70 
Mathematics and natural 

sciences 123 3 112 2 5° 105 
Social studies 117 12 8 96 I 77 
Business administration 95? 17 10 48 19 12 
Law 159° 35 II 95 17 - 
Medicine 120? 4 69 17 29 — 
Other vocational schools 197 59 37 72 29 — 





® Includes 4 whose undergraduate major is unspecified. 
b Includes 1 whose undergraduate major is unspecified. 
° Comprises 2 pre-medical and 3 pre-engineering students. 


Of the “outstanding” members of the graduating classes of the 
colleges represented in this study (i. e., the highest-ranking 714 
per cent of the graduates), 45 per cent are reported to have entered 
graduate schools of arts and sciences, as compared with about 10 per 
cent of those whose scholastic ranks were below the general average. 

Undergraduate major fields and fields of graduate study—The 
relation between fields of undergraduate concentration and subse- 
quent graduate studies is shown in Tables 4 and 5. Of the 117 
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graduates who pursued graduate work in social studies, about two- 
thirds concentrated in the same subject in college and graduate 
school, while of the 123 graduate students of mathematics and nat- 
ural sciences, 85 per cent majored in the same subject both as under- 
graduates and as graduate students. The fact that graduate students 
of natural sciences tend to have had more specifically relevant train- 
ing as undergraduates than do graduate students of social studies is 
more strikingly reflected if we consider not merely those who con- 


TABLE 5 


FIELDS OF GRADUATE STUDY BY UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR FIELDS: 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTIONS 








Undergraduate Major Field 











Field of graduate study Mathematics = gi. Venstiens 
Humanities —— Studies Subjects 
Total 100 100 100 Ico 
No graduate study reported 56 36 56 72 
Humanities 17 . I s 
Mathematics and natural sciences . 29 ° I 
Social studies 2 2 12 . 
Business administration 4 3 6 5 
Law ” 3 12 5 
Medicine a 18 a 8 
Other vocational schools 12 10 9 8 





* Less than 1 per cent. 


tinued to work in the same department but all those whose under- 
graduate training was in the same general field: 82 per cent of gradu- 
ate students of social studies and 91 per cent of graduate students of 
mathematics and natural sciences had majored as undergraduates in 
these respective fields. In addition, a few students who took pre- 
medical and pre-engineering courses as undergraduates entered nat- 
ural science departments in graduate schools, bringing the proportion 
of natural science graduate students whose undergraduate training 
was predominantly scientific up to 95 per cent. Bearing in mind the 
relatively greater heterogeneity of undergraduate curricula in the 
social studies, it is evident that graduate departments of mathe- 
matics and natural sciences are able to presume much more specific 
preparation on the part of their students. 

In Table 5 are shown the percentages of graduates who did and 
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did not continue their studies, according to the fields in which they 
concentrated as undergraduates. College students majoring in nat- 
ural sciences are conspicuously more likely to go to graduate schools 
than those who major in other fields. There is doubtless a two-way 
relationship between the proportion of undergraduates destined for 
graduate school and the character of undergraduate instruction in a 
given field. 











How Different Are the Several Objectives of 
a Course of Study in Mathematics?* 
JOHN T. KILBRIDGE 


I 
THE OBJECTIVES OF MATHEMATICS 1 


HIs paper has two aims: first, to experiment with a method of 
Tac. the discreteness of the objectives of a course in mathe- 
matics by an attempt to discover those objectives from examination 
material only, without any previous knowledge of the course, and 
without consulting statements of objectives made by the staff of the 
course, and second, to provide a statistical check on the classification 
of the objectives to see whether or not they are correlated. 

The examination used was the comprehensive examination of 
June, 1946 in Mathematics 1, a one-year course for beginning stu- 
dents in the College of the University of Chicago. The method used 
by the writer was to discover the objectives by trying to record his 
impressions of how he had to think and of what knowledge he used 
on each problem, as he took the examination. 

Such an introspective procedure has three drawbacks. First, it is 
difficult to recognize by reflection really different mental operations 
because thinking is a whole operation, a unified movement of the 
mind which does not, in a sense, have any parts that can be isolated 
without somewhat falsifying the whole picture. We cannot say: “Up 
to this point we used memorized knowledge, from here on deductive 
reasoning, and beyond another point intuition.’’ They are inseparably 
bound up in one thought or series of thoughts. 

Second, such a method is likely to give different results for dif- 
ferent people. One man’s understanding of a mathematical process 
may be so habitual that it is almost automatic: he would say that all 
that is necessary to solve a certain problem is to use a few simple 
facts and the answer comes immediately to mind. Another person less 


* The author is indebted to Mr. Joseph J. Schwab for valuable help and sug- 
gestions in the writing of this paper, and to Messrs. E. P. Northrop and S. P. Hug- 
hart of the University of Chicago College mathematics staff, and to Mr. Benjamin S. 
Bloom of the Office of the University Examiner, for assistance. 
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able in mathematics may arrive at the same answer after what he 
would describe as “‘a lot of hard thinking” and ascribe the solution 
to his prowess in deductive reasoning. Yet, objectively, they both 
consider the same facts and arrive at the same conclusion, and, so far 
as we can tell, they both use the same ideas in their thinking. 

Third, in addition to the foregoing difficulties of description and 
expression, there is often a real difference in methods of doing a 
problem; two individuals may be approaching the question in differ- 
ent ways. 

The different methods may not be equally practical; in a timed 
examination such as this it makes quite a difference whether the 
student has the answer at his fingertips or not. Therefore, to achieve 
maximum efficiency in taking the test, he should have memorized a 
large amount of material. Of course, he could derive all the needed 
formulas from a few fundamental definitions and postulates, but 
these would have to be remembered, and it is much quicker to recall 
that sin?@ + cos*@ = 1 or that the standard form of the equation of 
the circle is (x—h)? + (y—k)? =r? than to derive them when 
needed. (There is a certain memory of general ideas necessary to do 
anything on the test; by particular knowledge is meant the recall of 
specific equations such as those just stated.) 

It is obvious that some questions depend much more on the ability 
to remember particular things than do others. For example, the ques- 
tion “3° equals (A), 3; (B), —3; (C), 0; (D), 30; (E), none of 
the foregoing,” has to be answered by recalling the definition b° = 1. 
Conversely, some questions can be answered by reasoning correctly 
from simple ideas of logic. Some items require considerable knowl- 
edge plus abstract reasoning (abstract in the sense that “higher 
algebra” is and ‘“‘college algebra” is not). 

It would appear that such different questions require different 
abilities or combinations of abilities to answer them and that some 
attempt ought to be made to sort out items which require specific 
information and less abstract reasoning, such as the solution of 
quadratic equations, from those which require less memorized knowl- 
edge but in which the reasoning is abstract, such as proofs in abstract 
algebra. 

The writer applied this introspective method to the examination 
and found that the objectives in general seem to be of four kinds: 

1. The ability to solve elementary problems in 
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1.1 Algebra, 1.2 Plane Geometry, 1.3 Coordinate Geometry, 

and 1.4 Trigonometry. 
By ‘‘elementary problems”’ is meant factoring, solving quadratic equa- 
tions, simplifying roots and powers, determining equations of straight 
lines and circles, simplifying trigonometric expressions, etc. (In the 
original paper, every test question was listed under its objective by 
its number in the examination, so that to understand the paper one 
had to have the examination at hand and continually refer to it. In 
this article the writer has been able only to enter a short description 
or an example under each of the objectives in an attempt to give as 
accurate a picture as possible of the general kinds of questions asked 
in that group. Also, under each objective the items were listed at 
three levels of difficulty—a refinement impossible to reproduce here.) 

2. The ability to do deductive reasoning in 

2.1 Logic 2.2 Geometry 2.3 Algebra 
The questions in this group have to do with skills of postulational 
reasoning, use of syllogisms, and methods of proof in mathematics. 
For example, one of the questions under Objective 2.1 is: 

“In the following problem you are given some statements and 
four conclusions, A. B, C and D. Assume that the statements are 
true, regardless of your own opinions about them. You are to judge 
which of the conclusions then follows logically, i.e. must be true. 
Mark one of the conclusions. 

Statements: | Only ostriches hide their heads in the sand. 

All ostriches are unemancipated. 

Conclusions: (A) Some emancipated birds hide their heads in 

the sand. 

(B) If that’s an ostrich, then it hides its head in 
the sand. 

(C) If a bird hides its head in the sand, it isn’t 
emancipated. 

(D) Some emancipated birds are ostriches. 

(E) None of the foregoing.” 

Some of the questions under Objective 2.3 (Algebra) are: 

“A proof is given with some of the steps omitted. You are to 
decide what the missing steps are, and then select the reason for 
each step from the list of given reasons. 

Proposition to be proved: 

Let a, b and x be integers such that x 0. If ax = bx, then a = b. 
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Proof: Reasons: 

Step 1. ax = bx The reason for step 1 is (A) Additive 

Step 2. ? The reason for step 2 is commutative 

Step 3. — bx + ax = 0 The reason for step 3 is postulate 

Step 4. ? The reason for step 4 is (B) Negative 

Step 5. ax — bx = 0 The reason for step 5 is postulate: 
—d + d=0 
for any inte- 
ger d. 


(C) If d and e 
are any inte- 
gers and d=e, 
then f +d = 
f+e 

(D) If d and e 
are any inte- 
gers and de, 
= 0, then d 
= Og@me 
= 0, or both 
d and e are 0. 

(E) By hypothe- 
sis” 

3. The ability to use fundamental ideas of space, number and 
logic in 

3.1. Logic 3.2. Geometry 3.3 Algebra 
What the student has to do here is above all to recognize the nature 
and properties of a mathematical expression, not with a view to 
deducing some consequent truths from it, but to see what it is. For 
example, he is asked: “What is the domain of definition of y if 

2 
y= omnes ?” and “If x? = y? (both being real numbers), under 
Vx? — 4 
what conditions will x = y?” 

This quality of looking at mathematical relations and geometric 
forms to see what they are and what are their properties, as shown 
in the two algebraic examples above, seems to pervade a large number 
of the test items. It is also included in many of the problems in 
Objective 1, but at a more elementary level. 
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The easiest level (Level A) of questions in the 3.2 Geometry group 
deals with the determination of properties (intercepts, symmetry, 
domains) of the graphs of functional relations. The student is given 
a list of functional relations such as xy? = 12 and asked to match the 
equation with one of a number of graphs. At the hardest level (Level 
D) of questions in this group, the student is required to determine 
what graphs represent the paths traced by points on the citcum- 
ferences of three concentric circles as they roll rigidly on a line at 
constant rate. 

4. The ability to read and use mathematical language and symbols. 
In order to understand the instructions to many of the problems and 
the problems themselves, the meaning of terms such as implicit and 
explicit functions, domain of definition, consistent and independent 
postulates, class, element, operation, period, etc. must be clear to the 
student. 

After the four objectives listed above had been got out of the ex- 
amination only, the writer conferred with Messrs. Northrop and 
Hughart of the staff of Mathematics 1, comparing his list of ob- 
jectives and classification of the examination questions with theirs. 
Surprisingly enough, the two lists were found to be very similar in 
most respects. The major objectives of the course, as listed in the 
Announcements, are: “‘to enable the student to understand and to 
make scientific discourse, to enable him to deal with problems of 
quantity and space, and to enable him to understand and construct 
deductive systems.”” With the exception of the writer's first objective 
(the ability to solve elementary problems in algebra, geometry and 
trigonometry ), the two lists are almost identical, even as to wording. 
Objective 1 could be fitted very easily into the list of aims of the staff 
of mathematics 1 by dropping the distinction ‘elementary prob- 
lems” and distributing the items among the other three objectives. 
Not only were the names of the various objectives almost the 
same, but the items grouped under each objective corresponded 
very closely. 

It was decided by the author, in consultation with Messrs. Northrop 
and Hughart, to use the writer's classification of objectives for the 
statistical part of the experiment, after making a few changes in the 
items listed under different objectives to put all the examination ques- 
tions under their proper heading in the new listing. Most of these 
changes simply involved changing the level of difficulty of items 
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within the same objective; out of one hundred seventy-three questions 
on the test, only eight were shifted from one objective to another. 


II 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


The statistical part of this paper consists of the determination of 
the correlation between right scores on items falling under certain 
objectives on the comprehensive examination in Mathematics 1 of 
June, 1946. The students’ score sheets (on which they make a mark 
with an electrolytic pencil next to the letter corresponding to one of 
the possible ‘‘answers’’ to each question) were run through the IBM 
electric scoring machine keyed so that the correct answers to items 
falling under the objectives to be analyzed were recorded. One hun- 
dred papers were selected at random from the two hundred eighty- 
six comprising the examination. The scores on six parts of the ob- 
jectives were then analyzed by pairing them, plotting scatter diagrams, 
and calculating correlation coefficients for each pair. The ones se- 
lected for pairing were Objective 1 (ability to solve elementary prob- 
lems) with Objective 3 (ability to use fundamental ideas of space 
and number); Objective 2.1 (ability to do deductive reasoning in 
logic) with Objective 2.3 (ability to do deductive reasoning in alge- 
bra); and Level A with Level D of the geometry part of Objective 3. 

The first pairing, Objective 1 with Objective 3, compared two of 
the large ability classifications which attempt to discriminate between 
different kinds of mental operations necessary to work the problems 
falling under the groupings. The second pairing, Objective 2.1 
(Logic) with Objective 2.3 (Algebra), compares two fields of the 
subject matter, logic and algebra, in which the ability to do deductive 
reasoning operates. The last pairing, Level A, Objective 3 (Geometry) 
with Level D, Objective 3 (Geometry), matches two different levels 
of difficulty within the same ability and subject matter grouping. 

The presumption is that, if there exists a high degree of correla- 
tion between two of the objectives selected, the things tested by the 
items grouped under the objectives are not really independent, but 
are somehow related, being perhaps functions of one another. If, on 
the other hand, there is little correlation between the scores on two 
objectives, then those objectives are really different, and the student 
can master one without attaining the other. 
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The results for the three pairings in terms of product moment 
correlation coefficients are shown in the table below: 

















Objectives Paired — ; 
Objective Objective + “a re 98 _ 
Objective 2.1 (Logic) with Objective 2.3 (Algebra) nr 
Level A, A, Cnjnctine 3. 2 (Geometry) w with Level D, D, Objective 3. 2 | ig) ee 7 





Correlation coefficients mean little unless the nature of the material 
analyzed is known; the descriptive terms “high correlation” and ‘low 
correlation” are very often misleading. In this case, however, it seems 
safe to say that the figure of .78 for the first pairing is rather high: 
it indicates a considerable likelihood that a student’s score on one 
predicts to a large extent his score on the other. On the other hand, 
the coefficients for the second and third pairings, .40 and .36 re- 
spectively, may be considered low. 

Of what significance are these findings? In the first pairing, Ob- 
jective 1 with Objective 3, they seem to show that there is little dif- 
ference, perhaps none at all, between the ability to solve the ‘‘elemen- 
tary” problems in the course and the more sophisticated ability to use 
the fundamental concepts of space, number and logic. This does not 
mean, of course, that all students did well on these two parts of the 
test, but only that students who did well on one probably did well on 
the other, and students who did poorly on one probably did poorly 
on the other. Thus these particular classifications would seem not to 
have any qualitative meaning, inasmuch as they fail to indicate two 
different objectives to be tested for. The “two’’ abilities could more 
accurately be put under one heading as being two levels of difficulty 
of the same thing. Since the original aims of the staff of the course 
did not have an objective corresponding to the author’s Objective 1, 
it seems that their classification is more accurate in this respect than is 
the writer’s. 

The second and third pairings tell a different story. The second, 
Objective 2.1 with Objective 2.3, is one of subject matters, logic and 
algebra, within the broader classification of ability to do deductive 
reasoning. Its correlation coefficient is .40. In this examination, there- 
fore, it seems that good reasoning in algebra is no guarantee of good 
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reasoning in logic, and vice versa. This finding agrees with some 
previous studies on transfer of training in college work. In general, 
if the study of algebra could be proved to have no relation to logical 
thinking, it would have an important bearing on the place of algebra 
in the curriculum of the liberal arts college. 

The third pairing, Level A, Objective 3.2 with Level D, Objective 
3.2, has the lowest correlation coefficient of any of the three pairings 
—.36. The objectives are the least difficult and most difficult subject 
matter of geometry under the classification ‘‘ability to use funda- 
mental ideas of space, etc.” The small number of questions covered 
in these objectives (five for Level A and eight for Level D) makes 
any conclusions drawn from them less reliable than in the previous 
cases. It is to be expected, however, that there should exist small 
correlation here, since it is primarily by a mechanism of this type that 
the better students are separated from the poorer ones. If the correla- 
tion were very high the “spread” or the difference between an A 
paper and an F paper would be very small. 

To sum it up, it seems that the large ability classifications 1 and 3 
are probably not differentiable, and thus doubt is cast as to the dis- 
tinctness of Objective 2 as a unique ability also. On the other hand, 
the subject matter and level of difficulty groupings seem to stand up 
better. The second pairing, Objective 2.1 with Objective 2.3 gives 
the most disturbing answer, and warrants further investigation. Stu- 
dents who can use the sentential calculus ought to be able to interpret 
a deductive system in algebra. The third pairing seems to yield not 
unexpected results. 

It should be remembered that the number of cases (one hundred) 
used in this investigation is small, and, therefore, that too much 


weight should not be placed on these conclusions. 


III 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COURSE 


The College of the University of Chicago offers two one-year gen- 
eral courses in mathematics. The first, Mathematics 1, presupposes 
two years’ training in high school algebra and geometry, and is suited 
to the needs of students for whom the course is to be a terminal one 
in mathematics and for those who will pursue the study further. A 
well-grounded understanding of the fundamental operations and 
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concepts of elementary mathematics is emphasized rather than ex- 
tensive memorization in skills and techniques. 

The course Mathematics 1 meets five times a week for three quar- 
ters, and is divided into four parts: I, Logic; II, Algebra; III, Geom- 
etry; and 1V, Coordinate Geometry. 

Part I consists of an investigation of symbolic logic, with applica- 
tions to thought in general and to mathematical and scientific fields 
of thought in particular. It includes a consideration of the importance 
of, and formulation of, definitions, the necessity of undefined terms, 
combinations of terms (propositions, variables, quantifiers), com- 
binations of propositions and classes. Among the principles of logic 
stressed are the ideas of negation, conjunction, disjunction, implica- 
tion, equivalence, universal propositions and the principles of double 
negation, contradiction, excluded middle, syllogism, contraposition 
and identity. Considerable time is devoted to important topics in the 
nature of proof, such as the rules of detachment and substitution, the 
nature of postulates and of direct and indirect proof. The last section 
of Part I consists of the construction of an abstract mathematical 
system illustrating how the preceding logical principles are used in 
algebra and the relation between the abstract system and examples of 
it. The ideas of logic developed in Part I constitute the foundation 
for the entire course. 

The second part of the course, dealing with algebra, begins with 
the investigation of the system of real numbers. The development is 
made gradually by introducing at first only a few postulates, in ab- 
stract form. From these few postulates, some theorems are deduced. 
More postulates are added and more theorems are deduced, and so 
on until all the postulates necessary to the construction of the real 
number system are introduced and used to prove theorems. All the 
postulates and theorems are stated in abstract form and after every 
group of postulates is introduced it is shown that the postulates hold 
true for some concrete model of the system, with which the student 
is familiar, as well as in the abstract. 

For example, the first postulate stated is the additive closure postu- 
late: If a and b are any elements of R, then there exists a unique ele- 
ment x of R, called the sum of a and b such that a + b = x. Theorem 
1 then follows: If a, b, c and d are any elements of R, and if a = b 
andc=d, then a+c=b+d. 

Proof: a + c =a +c (Additive closure postulate; identity ) 
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a = band c = d (Hypothesis) 

a+c=b+d (Substitution). 
Notice that both the postulate and the theorem have been stated ab- 
stractly, yet it is easy to see that they agree with our experience with the 
natural numbers. For we know that 2 + 3 = 5, 9 + 10 = 19, or in 
general, that any two natural numbers have a sum. The theorem, 
made concrete, simply says that 2 +5 =5+ 2,0r6+3=3+4+6, 
etc. The procedure of postulational development has the advantage 
of bringing order into elementary and college algebra, an area which 
has long seemed to students to be a jumble of unrelated facts and 
techniques. It also introduces students at an early stage to a rela- 
tively rigorous development of the real number system. 

The second section of the algebra part of Mathematics 1 deals with 
variables and functional relations. It is introduced by pointing out 
some varying things in nature susceptible of measurement and the 
way in which the mathematician can make statements about them. 
The reference to natural things is used only as a device to introduce 
the topic; nothing is said about the relation between nature and 
mathematics. From this point the course moves into a general treat- 
ment of the problems of functions of several variables, the construc- 
tion of functional relations, functional notation and the classifications 
and zeroes of functions. 

Part III of the course begins with a review of plane geometry— 
not, however, using the traditional Euclidean postulates, but equiva- 
lent ones proposed by G. D. Birkhoff based upon the postulates of the 
real number system developed earlier in the course. This gives the 
students practice in reasoning from unfamiliar postulates and lays the 
foundation for the last part of the course. Birkhoff’s postulates also 
are of such a nature that the more important theorems, such as those 
dealing with similarity of two triangles, the base angles of isosceles 
triangles, the sum of the angles of a triangle, and the Pythagorean 
theorem, follow in short order. 

Following the review of plane geometry comes work in space 
geometry. Some new undefined terms, definitions and postulates are 
added to those developed in the plane geometry section and a few 
of the old ones revised in order to make possible the development of 
a space geometry. Theorems developed from these principles include 
those concerning lines perpendicular to planes, lines parallel to lines, 
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planes parallel to planes, lines parallel to planes, angles between 
planes, angles between lines and planes, and skew lines. 

The fourth and last part of the course consists of the combining 
of algebra and geometry into the single science of co-ordinate, or 
analytic geometry. The relatively sophisticated discussion in Part II 
of the real number system and Dedekind cuts and their application in 
establishing a one-to-one correspondence between the points of an 
infinite geometric line and the real numbers permits a natural entry 
into the problem of unifying algebra and geometry. After the rec- 
tangular co-ordinate system is set up, some theorems are developed 
dealing with the distance between two points, the midpoint of a line 
segment, slope of a line, parallel and perpendicular lines, and a few 
proofs of plane geometry theorems by the analytic method. 

Next, the fundamental concepts of co-ordinate geometry de- 
veloped in the beginning of this part of the work are extended to the 
discussion of plane curves and functional relations. The equations of 
the straight line are developed, and the problem of finding the point 
of intersection of two straight lines is solved by the use of determi- 
nants. Analytic treatment of the other familiar curve of plane geom- 
etry, the circle, follows naturally from that of the straight line. After 
rather detailed treatment of these two curves the course concerns it- 
self with the general problems of constructing a curve correspond- 
ing to a given functional notation, and that of constructing a func- 
tional relation corresponding to a given curve. The last part of the 
treatment of co-ordinate geometry is devoted to an introduction to 
trigonometry developed from the Birkhoff postulates used in the plane 
geometry section. 








The Aptitude Testing Program of the 
American Dental Association 


SHAILER PETERSON 


F several years, the Council on Dental Education of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association as well as the American Association of 
Dental Schools has been considering the possibility of administering 
an aptitude testing program within all of the dental schools. In the 
fall of 1946, the first battery of tests was administered in all of the 
forty dental schools of this country. It is the objective of this program 
to 

1) determine the kind of students entering dentistry today. 

2) determine what test data or other information would prove 
useful in predicting the quality of work a student demonstrates 
in dental school. 

The program has been set up with its central offices in Chicago 
and with committees in each of the dental schools to administer the 
tests and to collect other pertinent data. The program is in a sense 
experimental during the first years until evidence is collected as to 
which tests and measures prove important in predicting a student’s 
success in dental school. During this experimental stage, the tests 
and types of measures employed will undergo considerable change - 
and experimentation. Also, while the program is experimental, the 
tests are given only to students who have already been admitted and 
are given with no expense to the student—all expenses being borne 
by the American Dental Association. It is possible that this program 
will sometime be the basis for a testing program to be administered 
to students applying for entrance to the dental schools, in which case 
the deans and admissions committees will have these data to assist 
them in their selection. 

During the first year of the program, some of the tests used were 
those on which national norms were available. These, therefore, 
provided a yardstick for comparing the dental student population with 
certain known populations or groups. Other tests included were those 
which were prepared and developed specifically for the program. In 
all instances, the tests used were chosen for their ability to measure 
certain traits and abilities which the Committee on Aptitude Testing 
considered to be important. This Committee is composed of mem- 
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bers’ of the Council on Dental Education as well as of members? 
from the Aptitude Committee of the American Association of Dental 
Schools. This Committee studied the results of other testing programs 
and aptitude studies, and with their own experience determined cer- 
tain areas of skills which they thought should be studied or investi- 
gated. Certain of these areas were investigated the first year of the 
program, and new ones were added the second year, with yet others 
to be investigated in the future. 

For example, the tests used in the first year of the program included 
the following areas: 

1) Intelligence. 

2) Comprehension of reading material in science. 

3) Visualization of patterns and figures. 

4) Hand and finger dexterity. 

5) Correctness and effectiveness of expression. 

6) Dexterity in manipulating word-parts. 

7) Understanding of scientific terminology. 

In the second year of the program, the tests measuring the last 
two types of skills were temporarily deleted and in their place was 
substituted an experimental test of science achievement in biology, 
chemistry, and physics. These are three subjects which dental students 
are required to have taken in college or university prior to entrance 
to dental school. 

In the following years, experimentation will probably be con- 
ducted with tests measuring such traits and skills as 

1) Memorization 

2) Understanding of design 

3) Cultural background 

4) Personality 

5) Muscular coordination 

6) Interests 

?Bert L. Hooper, chairman, dean of the College of Dentistry, University of 
Nebraska; Robert W. McNulty, dean of the Chicago College of Dental Surgery, 


Loyola University; J. Ben Robinson, dean of the Baltimore College of Dental 
Surgery, University of Maryland. 

* William E. Hahn, professor of anatomy, Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, 
University of Maryland; Clarence Peebles, Director of Admissions, Northwestern 
University Dental School; Ray V. Smith, professor of prosthetics, College of Dentis- 
try, the State University of Iowa; Wendell L. Wylie, associate professor of 
orthodontics, College of Dentistry, University of California. 
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Many other traits and skills have been mentioned for possible study 
such as perseverance, sociability, adaptability, etc. The use of any of 
these various factors of course depends upon the practicability of 
constructing reliable and valid measuring instruments for them. 

As has already been indicated, during the first year of the program 
tests were included in the battery that had already been used rather 
widely in other programs. This was done mainly in order to provide 
some means of comparing the entering dental freshmen with other 
groups of students. While it would not have been practicable to pre- 
pare new tests in all of the areas to be studied, it would also have 
been wasteful of time to attempt to build tests in those fields in which 
good testing instruments are known to exist. 

As the program continues, and now that some measure has been 
obtained of the dental students’ scores on standardized tests, effort 
will be made to construct new measuring instruments so that even- 
tually the test battery will include very few tests that are available to 
any other groups of students. Moreover, these tests will be changed 
from year to year with a view to eliminating any possible chance of 
their becoming known to students before the time of test administra- 
tion. 

The results from the first year of the program prove the freshman 
dental students to be a very capable group. Results of the American 
Council on Education’s Psychological Examination show that the top 
fifty per cent of the dental freshmen equal or exceed three-fourths 
of the freshmen who enter four-year colleges and universities. The re- 
sults of the tests could not all be compared on the basis of freshmen 
in four-year colleges, but the comparisons were made on groups with 
which it was felt justifiable to draw conclusions. Because the com- 
parison group is not always the same, it is, of course, not possible to 
compare accurately the average dental freshman’s relative ability in 
each of the various skills examined. However, it would appear that 
1) he is very proficient in his physical science vocabulary, 2) he is 
about equally proficient in the areas of biological science vocabulary, 
science reading, word dexterity and object visualization and in the 
intelligence tests, and 3) he is less proficient in English composition 
than in the other subjects, but even here he achieves almost as high 
as the average student who has just completed a course in English 
composition. In the field of carving, there are not comparative norms 
but here also, the students demonstrate a wide range of abilities with 
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many students demonstrating remarkable dexterity. Also, carving 
scores appear to be more closely related to the visualization scores 
than to any other tests, and on the object visualization test, the 
dental freshmen do very well. 

It is of added interest and significance to keep in mind that these 
high test scores were made by students who had already been ad- 
mitted to dental school. While the committees in the various schools 
endeavored to secure the best possible co-operation of their students, 
almost everyone will recognize that there were still probably some 
students who did not work to their maximum efficiency on these 
tests. There is reason to believe that most of the students did exert 
every effort to do their best and in these cases, their scores reflect their 
true abilities and capacities. Yet the average of the entire group 
would probably have been higher had the tests been administered 
before admission. 

All of the tests, with the exception of the carving test, can be scored 
by the I.B.M. Scoring Machine. In the case of the carving test, the 
three carvings were scored by groups of men who gave separate scores 
to such definable objectives as ‘‘flatness of surfaces,” ‘‘clean-cutness 
of angles,” and “symmetry.” 

The scoring of all tests was done in Chicago and detailed reports 
sent to each school on the performance of its students. In the central 
offices, visible records of the Kardex type are maintained on each 
student with cards for 1) personnel and predental information, 2) 
scores on tests, 3) dental school grades and other measures of per- 
formance in dental school. The coded information is recorded on 
I.B.M. punch cards and the data are processed with sorting and 
tabulating machine equipment. 

Although the test data are not being used during the first years for 
purposes of admission, most of the schools are making good use of 
the information for the guidance and counseling of their students. 
The pattern of the records also is proving useful to the many schools 
by giving them some indication of the type of information that proves 
useful and important in evaluating the student’s background, ex- 
perience, and training. As a result, some schools are patterning their 
record system after the one adopted for use in the central office. Some 
faculties are also giving attention to the test results in evaluating their 
own success in teaching the students. It is possible that the student 
measures will prove useful in a great many ways when the faculties 
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have had an opportunity to observe the behavior and performance 
of those students concerning whom this information is being sys- 
tematically assembled. The information resulting from this study 
should also prove valuable to counselors and guidance officers in high 
schools and colleges. 

The American Dental Association has taken a far-reaching look 
at its own problem of supplying the best possible care for the dental 
health of the nation by embarking on a systematic study designed to 
uphold and improve the standards in the training and educating of 
new dentists. This is a program utilizing the co-operative and integra- 
tive efforts of those experienced in dental education and in practicing 
dentistry with those experienced in testing, evaluation, educational re- 
search, and teaching methodology. 








Relationships Between the High School and 

College Editions of the American Council on 

Education Psychological Examination and 

Their Relative Value in Predicting College 
Achievement 


Don F. THOMANN 


HE great influx of students into our colleges since the end of the 

war has focused attention on the college admissions program, and 
many schools have found it necessary to consider guidance and screen- 
ing programs for the selective admission of new students. Tests which 
measure general scholastic ability are an important part of the guid- 
ance and screening process and must be evaluated anew whenever 
changes are being made. 

An important quesiion which arises in the re-evaluation of testing 
programs is whether tests must be administered at the time of entry 
into college or whether tests administered in the junior or senior 
year of high school can be equally effective for guidance and screen- 
ing purposes. One approach to this problem concerns the relationships 
which exist between similar general ability tests administered at the 
high school and beginning college levels. If the results of tests ad- 
ministered at the high school level are substantially the same as those 
obtained at the beginning college level, it should be possible for col- 
leges to use these results in the same manner as they now make use 
of the results of tests administered at the college level. Furthermore, 
it should be possible for high schools to use more effectively the 
results of their testing programs in the counseling of students with 
regard to educational plans beyond high school. 

The present study attempts to discover the relationships which 
exist between the high school and college editions of the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination and the relative 
value of these tests in predicting general scholastic achievement in 
college. The A.C.E. tests are prepared primarily for use by schools 
and colleges in their guidance and grouping programs, and for this 
reason they consist principally of items which call for the kinds of 
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verbal and number abilities generally required for success in scholas- 
tic endeavors. Both the high school and college editions of the test 
provide a linguistic score, a quantitative score, and a total score. The 
college edition includes one more sub-test than the high school edi- 
tion in each of the two sections, and the two tests are not directly 
comparable for that reason. There are 200 items in the college edition 
of the A.C.E. test as compared with 160 items in the high school 
edition. Because of these differences, the correlations between tests 
will not be as high as if the same test had been used at both school 
levels. 


PART I 


The first part of the present study concerns the relation between 
the scores made by high school juniors and seniors on the high school 
edition of the A.C.E. tests and the scores made by this same group of 
individuals on the A.C.E. test administered at the college level. Data 
for this part of the study were obtained from the High School Test- 
ing Bureau and the Student Personnel Bureau at the University of 
Illinois. 

Raw scores on the high school test were obtained for 603 boys 
and girls attending high schools which participated in the Illinois 
Statewide Testing Program. The subjects were tested in the spring 
semester of their junior or senior year in the period from 1942 
through 1946. Both the 1939 and the 1944 high school editions of 
the A.C.E. Psychological Examination were used in the testing pro- 
gram. In order to have comparable scores for all boys and girls, 
equivalency tables were set up, based upon statewide percentile 
norms for both high school editions of the test. On the basis of these 
tables the scores made by 164 individuals on the 1944 edition were 
equated with the scores made on the 1939 edition by the remainder 
of the group. All of these high school students later enrolled as 
freshmen at the University of Illinois between the spring semester of 
1945 and the summer semester of 1946. Here freshman guidance 
examinations were administered by the Student Personnel Bureau, 
and all but 12 of the subjects made scores on the 1940 college edi- 
tion of the A.C.E. test. In order to study prediction of college achieve- 
ment, the sample was limited to those who had already completed 
the first two semesters of college work at the University at the time 
data for the study were being collected. 
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Of this group of 603 students, 197 were boys in the junior class 
in high school at the time the first test was administered, 203 were 
junior girls, 111 were boys in the senior class, and 92 were senior 
girls. In a very small number of these cases complete data were not 
available, although in no instance was a student included in the study 
when more than one statistic was missing from his record. Because 
of these incomplete cases, the number of students in the several 
groupings varies slightly from table to table. However, these varia- 
tions are not great enough to affect significantly the comparisons that 
are made. 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TOTAL TEST SCORES 


The correlations between scores on the high school and college 
editions of the A.C.E. test reveal relatively high coefficients for all 
groupings. Table I shows a coefficient of .71 with a standard error of 


TABLE I 


MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION AND THE CORRELATION BETWEEN 
TOTAL SCORES MADE BY STUDENTS ON THE HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
EDITIONS OF THE A.C.E. PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 














Relationship High School Test College Test 
Group N 
r Or Mean o Mean o 
Junior Boys 188 673 .040 90.30 18.79 116.41 18.92 
Junior Girls 201 742 .032 88.63 17.32 109.97 19.90 
Senior Boys 110 -'740 .043 97.23 20.73 112.96 20.50 
Senior Girls 92 836 .031 99.93 19.67 113.52 18.59 


Total Juniors 389 704 .026 89.44 18.07 113.09 19.'70 
Total Seniors 202 -779 .028 98. 46 20.28 113.21 19.66 


Total Boys 298 .674 .032 92.86 19.79 115.14 19.59 
Total Girls 293 .'760 025 92.18 18.82 111.09 19.57 























Total Group 591 713 .020 92.52 19.34 113.3 19.68 





.02 when A.C.E. total scores made by all students on the high school 
test are correlated with total scores made on the college test. When 
the students are grouped by class and sex, there is a higher correla- 
tion for the senior group than for the junior group and a higher 
correlation for girls than for boys. The mean scores of boys and girls 
tend to be the same, although at the college level there is a small but 
insignificant difference between the mean scores of the sex groups. At 
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the high school level senior students make a higher mean score than 
junior students. The generally similar means and standard deviations 
of scores on the college test indicate the similarity with regard to 
general scholastic aptitude of all groups used in the study. 

The closer relation between the A.C.E. total scores of girls on the 
high school and college tests may be explained when one considers 
that the achievement of girls in high school tends to show greater 
consistency with their general scholastic aptitude than does the 
achievement of boys. However, it is interesting to find that among 
both boys and girls the high school test scores of juniors show less 
relationship to college test scores than do the comparable scores of 
seniors. The higher correlation of the senior scores might be due to 
greater heterogeneity among the seniors as a result of an additional 
year of schooling and general life experiences. However, there is the 
additional possibility that the relationship between the two tests tends 
to decrease as the interval of time between their administration in- 
creases, regardless of which year in high school the first test is given. 

In order to ascertain whether this situation actually prevails, the 
591 students for whom both test scores were available were grouped 
according to the interval of time elapsing between administration of 
the high school and college editions of the A.C.E. test. The time lapse 
between the two tests averaged one year for the first group, two 
years for the second group, three years for the third group, and four 
years for the fourth group. The coefficients of correlation obtained 
under this arrangement are presented in Table II. No definite pattern 
of relationships emerges among the smallest groupings, but the num- 
ber of cases used in individual correlations is often too small to yield 
a reliable coefficient. However, in larger groupings there is a definite 
tendency for the correlation coefficient between the A.C.E. total scores 
to decrease as the time interval increases. This is true not only for 
the group as a whole but also for boys and girls treated separately and 
for all senior students. In the case of junior students the trend is 
somewhat indefinite. 

These findings, however, fail to answer the original question of 
whether the difference between high school juniors and seniors in 
the degree of correlation between the two A.C.E. tests is due to their 
respective levels of schooling or to the interval of time between ad- 
ministration of the tests. The group at the one-year interval consisted 
largely of seniors, and the group at the two-year interval consisted 
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TABLE II 


CORRELATION BETWEEN TOTAL SCORES MADE BY STUDENTS ON THE 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE EDITIONS OF THE A.C.E. PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATION WHEN GROUPED ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE 
INTERVAL OF TIME BETWEEN ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE TWO TESTS 








Junior Boys Junior Girls Total Juniors 





Interval 
N | . | Or N | r | Or N | r | Or 





1 Year 52 614 .086 552 | 263 59 622 .080 
2 Years | 72 .'701 .060 | 162 -749 .034 | 234 733 .030 
3 Years | 29 . 784 .072 26 | .728 092 55 .729 .063 





























4 Years | 35 .650 .098 6 .9§1 .039 41 635 .093 
Senior Boys Senior Girls Total Seniors 
Interval _ - — 
N r | Or N | r | Or N | r | Or 
1 Year 66 .826 | .039 81 .840 .033 | 147 .832 .025 
2 Years | 11 -574 .202 7 744 . 169 18 -654 -135 
3 Years a4 585 .140 4 761 .210 26 . 605 .124 
4 Years | 11 267 .280 — — _— II 267 .280 
Total Boys Total Girls Total Group 
Interval 
N | r | Or N t Or N | r | Or 





1 Year | 118 “91% .045 88 835 .032 | 206 758 .030 
2 Years | 83 . 680 .059 | 169 748 .034 | 252 .726 .030 
3 Years | 51 .646 .082 30 714 .090 81 .661 .063 
4 Years | 46 .607 .093 6 .951 -039 52 .621 .085 

















almost wholly of juniors. The three- and four-year interval groups 
were not large enough to provide coefficients with the same degree 
of reliability as those of the first two groups. Though the tendency 
among senior students alone, when grouped by intervals, indicates 
that the time lapse may affect the correlation coefficient, further in- 
vestigation is required before a definite conclusion can be drawn. 
However, the study does reveal the existence of this difference, which 
requires consideration in practical application whatever the reason 
for it. 
LINGUISTIC AND QUANTITATIVE SCORES 


When the linguistic and quantitative scores on the A.C.E. test 
are considered, the pattern of relationships, with some exceptions, 
appears to be the same as that for the A.C.E. total scores. The cor- 
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relation coefficients of the two sections, presented in Table III, are 
not as high as for the total test scores, however. Both the linguistic 
scores and the quantitative scores for the entire group show a coeffi- 
cient of .67 with a standard error of .02. For all smaller groupings as 
well, the linguistic and quantitative scores tend to show a lower cor- 
relation than do the total scores. The correlations for quantitative 


TABLE III 


CORRELATION BETWEEN LINGUISTIC SCORES, QUANTITATIVE SCORES, 
AND TOTAL SCORES MADE BY STUDENTS ON THE HIGH SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE EDITIONS OF THE A.C.E. PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 









































Linguistic Quantitative A.C.E. Total 
Group N Scores Scores Scores 

r Cr r Cr Or 
Junior Boys 188 .635 .044 -597 .047 .673 .040 
Junior Girls 201 .668 .039 .649 .O41 742 .032 
Senior Boys 110 .'706 .048 .'702 .048 .'740 043 
Senior Girls 92 814 .035 .695 .054 .836 .O31 
Total Juniors 389 -641 .030 .652 .029 ."704 .026 
Total Seniors 202 .'760 .030 708 .035 779 .028 
Total Boys 298 .637 .034 .631 .035 .674 .032 
Total Girls 293 707 .029 657 .033 .760 025 
1-Year Interval* 206 747 .031 664 .039 758 .030 
2-Year Interval 252 .649 .036 .676 .034 .726 | .030 
3 Year Interval 81 - 569 .075 -684 .059 .661 | .063 
4Year Interval 52 . 580 .092 545 .098 621 | .085 
Total Group 591 | .668 023 | .665 023 713, | .020 





* Group based on average interval of time elapsing between administration oft whe school 
and college editions of the A.C.E. test. 


scores tend generally to be lower than the correlations for linguistic 
scores, though this is less true in the case of boys than of girls. 

The data on the means and standard deviations of the linguistic 
and quantitative scores are presented in Table IV. It is interesting to 
note that the mean linguistic scores on the high school test are slightly 
higher than those on the college test and also that the standard devia- 
tions are higher, although there are 120 items in this section of the 
college edition and only 110 items in the high school edition. The 
college edition has 80 items in the quantitative section, while there 
are but 50 items in the quantitative section of the high school edition. 
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As one might expect, the boys make a somewhat higher mean score 
on the quantitative section at both the high school and college levels, 
whereas the girls make a slightly higher score on the linguistic section 
at both levels. In this connection it should be remembered that higher 
average scores bear no relationship to the size of the correlation 
coefficient but that the coefficient may be large or small regardless of 
the size of the mean scores of the group. 


TABLE IV 


MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION OF LINGUISTIC AND QUANTITATIVE 
SCORES MADE BY STUDENTS ON THE HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
EDITIONS OF THE A.C.E. PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 


















































High School | High School College College 
Group N |. L Score Q Score L Score Q Score 

M o M o M o M o 
Junior Boys 188 | 64.50 | 15.33 | 25.75 | 6.55 | 67.27 | 12.66 | 48.97] 9.65 
Junior Girls 201 | 67.53 | 14.23 | 21.10 | 6.10 | 66.14 | 14.00 | 43.97] 9.80 
Senior Boys 110 | 69.32 | 16.28 | 27.05 | 7.55 | 64.41 | 13.25 | 48.27] 9.60 
Senior Girls 92 | 76.13 | 15.01 | 23.96 | 8.37 | 68.85 | 12.81 | 45.26] 8.80 
Total Juniors 389 | 66.07 | 14.85 | 23.35 | 6.74 | 66.69 | 13.38 | 46.38 | 10.04 
Total Seniors 202 | 72.42 | 16.07 | 25.64 | 7.56 | 66.43 | 13.23 | 46.90] 9.36 
Total Boys 298 | 66.28 | 15.86 | 26.23 | 6.97 | 66.21 | 12.96 | 48.71 | 9.63 
Total Girls 293 | 70.23 | 15.02 | 22.00 | 6.61 | 66.99 | 13.68 | 44.37 | 9.51 
1Year Interval | 206 | 73.53 | 15.50 | 26.05 | 7.66 | 68.48 | 12.76 | 47.90 | 9.62 
2-Year Interval | 252 | 66.40 | 14.40 | 22.83 | 6.67 | 66.25 | 13.70 | 45.31 | 9.81 
3-Year Interval 81 | 64.99 | 14.66 | 23.42 | 6.48 | 65.86 | 12.45 | 46.75 | 10.03 
4’Year Interval 52 | 61.23 | 16.37 | 23.92 | 6.20 | 62.00 | 13.69 | 46.90 | 9.43 
Total Group 591 | 68.24 | 15.58 | 24.13 | 7.12 | 66.60 | 13.33 | 46.56 | 9.81 

| 
PART II 


The second part of this study is concerned with the relative value 
of the high school and college editions of the A.C.E. Psychological 
Examination for purposes of predicting general scholastic achieve- 
ment in college and with a comparison of these tests and rank in high 
school graduating class, which is most often considered the best 
single predictive measure of success in college. 

All of the students used in this study completed at least two se- 
mesters of work at the University of Illinois. The scholastic achieve- 
ment of each was determined from the grade-point average he made 
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during these first two semesters at the University. Because all stu- 
dents seldom carry equal academic loads, the grade-point averages of 
the cases under study are based on semester hours of registration 
ranging from a minimum of 20 hours to a maximum of 36 hours. 
Courses in physical education and military science are not included in 
the academic load except in the case of 19 students enrolled in the 
physical education curriculum, for whom all physical education 
courses were considered. The data on grades as well as rank in high 
school graduating class were obtained in the Recorder’s Office at the 
University of Illinois. 


CORRELATION WITH COLLEGE GRADES 


The correlation coefficients between scores on the high school and 
college editions of the A.C.E. test and college freshman grade-point 
average are shown in Tables V and VI. For the entire group of stu- 


TABLE V 


CORRELATION BETWEEN LINGUISTIC, QUANTITATIVE, AND TOTAL 
SCORES ON THE HIGH SCHOOL EDITION OF THE A.C.E. PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATION AND COLLEGE FRESHMAN GRADE-POINT AVERAGE 


























Linguistic Quantitative A.C.E. Total 
Group N Score Score Score 

r Cr r Cr r Or 
Junior Boys 184 -292 .067 -255 .069 -343 .065 
Junior Girls 199 353 .062 323 .064 410 .059 
Senior Boys 104 .414 .081 -459 .077 -441 .079 
Senior Girls gl 392 .089 378 090 454 .083 
Total Juniors 383, 320 .046 .280 .047 377 .044 
Total Seniors 195 415 .059 387 .O61 .449 .057 
Total Boys 288 330 .053 «33% .053 368 O51 
Total Girls 290 373 .O§1 -349 .052 429 .048 
1-Year Interval 205 -359 O61 383 .060 441 .056 
2-Year Interval 249 342 .056 .249 .060 .378 054 
3-Year Interval 75 374 .099 372 . 100 381 .099 
4°Year Interval 49 410 119 331 127 431 116 
Total Group 578 350 .037 318 .037 396 .035 














dents the coefficient of correlation between A.C.E. total scores on the 
high school test and college grade-point average is .40 with a standard 
error of .03. A similar coefficient using the college edition of the 
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test and college grade-point average is .44 with a standard error of 
.03. Although this difference between high school and college tests 
is not significant statistically, a real difference probably does exist. 
This is evident from the coefficients when students are grouped by 
class, sex, and interval of time elapsing between administration of 


TABLE VI 


CORRELATION BETWEEN LINGUISTIC, QUANTITATIVE, AND TOTAL 
SCORES ON THE COLLEGE EDITION OF THE A.C.E. PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATION AND COLLEGE FRESHMAN GRADE-POINT AVERAGE 














Linguistic Quantitative A.C.E. Total 
Group N Score Score Score 

r Or r Cr £ Cr 
Junior Boys 175 .369 .065 358 .066 -451 .060 
Junior Girls 197 -447 .057 271 .066 442 .057 
Senior Boys 103 363 .086 .3'78 .085 430 .080 
Senior Girls 91 .458 .083 313 .095 455 .083 
Total Juniors 372 412 043 31 .047 445 .042 
Total Seniors 194 414 .060 325 .064 438 .058 
Total Boys 278 369 052 366 .052 445 .048 
Total Girls 288 455 .047 .287 .054 .450 .047 
1-Year Interval 200 417 .058 -374 .061 . 469 .055 
2-Year Interval 246 407 .053 231 .060 410 .053 
3-Year Interval "5 384 .098 357 101 .416 .096 
4’Year Interval 45 .478 115 454 118 554 103 
Total Group 566 413 .035 316 .038 443 .034 


























the two tests. In nearly every case the college test shows a slightly 
higher correlation with grade-point average than does the high school 
test. One exception is the group of high school seniors, for whom the 
two coefficients are approximately equal in the case of both boys and 
girls. 

When the linguistic and quantitative scores are correlated with 
college freshman grade-point average, the coefficients tend to be 
lower than those for A.C.E. total scores and grade-point average. 
Quantitative scores tend to correlate at a lower level than do linguis- 
tic scores. The correlation between linguistic scores and college grade- 
point average, as with A.C.E. total scores, tends to be higher when 
the college test is used than when the high school test is used. The 
tendency in the case of quantitative scores is inconclusive, and the 
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coefficients are equal when high school and college quantitative 
scores are correlated with college grades for the entire group. 

Table V shows a pattern similar to that between the two sets of 
A.C.E. test scores tending to emerge when high school test scores are 
correlated with college freshman grades. For instance, the coefficients 
for high school juniors are lower than those for high school seniors, 
and the coefficients for boys are lower than those for girls. The lin- 
guistic and quantitative scores of senior boys are an exception, how- 
ever, for they show a higher correlation with college grade-point 
average than the comparable scores of senior girls. 

In Table VI there is no evidence of this pattern when college test 
scores are correlated with grades. The linguistic scores of girls at the 
college level show a higher correlation with freshman grade-point 
average than do the linguistic scores of boys, whereas the quantita- 
tive scores of college boys show a higher correlation with grades than 
do the quantitative scores of girls. The correlations between college 
A.C.E. total scores and freshman grades tend to be the same for both 
sex groups. All scores on the college test, when correlated with fresh- 
man grade-point average, tend to produce equal coefficients as be- 
tween high school junior and senior groups. This latter grouping 
admittedly should have no effect on the correlation of college test 
scores and grades, since it is based on the year in which the high 
school test was administered. However, it serves to indicate the simi- 
larity between the two groups at the college level and rule out the 
possibility that differences at the high school level are due to unlike 
populations which affect the findings. 

The test scores of girls in high school generally tend to be more 
consistent with scholastic ability than the scores of boys and, there- 
fore, should show a higher correlation with college grades. But 
why the test scores of high school seniors correlate more highly with 
college grades than do junior scores is more difficult to explain. When 
the students are arranged into groups based on the interval of time 
elapsing between administration of the high school and college A.C.E. 
tests, there is no definite pattern emerging in the correlation with 
college grade-point average. Because of interruptions in schooling be- 
tween the first and second semesters in some cases, the time interval 
groups are not accurately established as between administration of the 
high school test and completion of two semesters of college work. 
Perhaps for this reason there is no definite pattern in the correlation 
coefficients of the interval groups. 





ie 
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PREDICTION OF COLLEGE GRADES 


It is important to discover that in the prediction of scholastic 
achievement in college the high school tests are almost equally as 
effective as the college tests in spite of any differences in correlation 
with college freshman grades. At Illinois a five-point grade scale 


TABLE VII 


STANDARD ERROR OF ESTIMATE IN PREDICTING COLLEGE FRESHMAN 
GRADE-POINT AVERAGE FROM THE LINGUISTIC, QUANTITATIVE, AND 
TOTAL SCORES ON THE HIGH SCHOOL EDITION OF THE A.C.E. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 














oe Standard Error of Estimate 
Group N 
LS Se Total 
M o 0B.D- ore |Q Score} spore 
Junior Boys 184 3.54 0.67 0.04 0.64 0.65 0.63 
Junior Girls 199 3.50 0.65 0.04 0.61 0.62 0.59 
Senior Boys 104 3.48 0.69 0.05 0.63 0.61 0.62 
Senior Girls gI 3.62 | 0.64 0.05 0.59 0.59 0.57 
Total Juniors 383 3.52 0.66 0.02 0.63 0.63 0.61 
Total Seniors 195 3.54 0.67 0.04 0.61 0.62 0.60 
Total Boys 288 3.52 0.68 0.03 0.64 0.64 0.63 
Total Girls 290 3.54 0.65 0.03 0.60 0.61 0.59 
1-Year Interval 205 3.55 0.66 0.04 0.62 0.61 0.59 
2-Year Interval 249 3.50 0.69 0.03 0.65 0.67 0.64 
3-Year Interval 5 3.57 0.61 0.05 0.57 0.57 0.56 
4°Year Interval 49 3.54 0.62 0.06 0.57 0.59 0.56 
Total Group 578 4.95 0.66 0.02 0.62 0.63 0.61 


























is used, the highest grade, A, being equivalent to five points and the 
lowest grade, E or failure, being equivalent to one point. At present 
the average student’s grade at Illinois is 3.59, or approximately mid- 
way between a C and a B. The students used in the present study had 
a freshman grade-point average of 3.53 with a standard deviation of 
0.66 or 0.67, as shown in Tables VII and VIII. This difference in 
mean grade-point averages is not significant statistically, and the stu- 
dents on whom this study is based can be considered an average 
group scholastically as compared with other University of Illinois 
students. 

For the group as a whole and using the total scores made on the 
college test as a predictive measure, we find a standard error of esti- 
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mate of 0.60. That is, in predicting the grade-point average that a 
student is apt to make, knowing the score he did make on his college 
A.C.E. test, we would estimate within 0.60 of a point his actual grade 
average approximately two thirds of the time. When we use the total 
scores made on the high school A.C.E. test for this same purpose, we 
get a standard error of 0.61, or only one hundredth of a grade point 
greater than when predicting grades from the college test. This dif- 


TABLE VIII 


STANDARD ERROR OF ESTIMATE IN PREDICTING COLLEGE FRESHMAN 
GRADE-POINT AVERAGE FROM THE LINGUISTIC, QUANTITATIVE, AND 
TOTAL SCORES ON THE COLLEGE EDITION OF THE A.C.E. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 














Grade-Point : 
Average Standard Error of Estimate 
Group N 

Total 

M o og.p- | L Score |QScore|} giore 
Junior Boys 175 3.55 0.67 0.04 0.62 0.63 0.60 
Junior Girls 197 4550 0.66 0.04 0.59 0.64 0.59 
Senior Boys 103 3.48 0.69 0.05 0.64 0.64 0.62 
Senior Girls gl 3.62 0.64 0.05 0.57 0.61 0.57 
Total Juniors 3°72 3.53 0.66 0.02 0.60 0.63 0.59 
Total Seniors 194 3-55, | 0.67 0.04 0.61 0.63 0.60 
Total Boys 278 3.53 0.68 0.03 0.63 0.63 0.61 
Total Girls 288 3.54 0.65 0.03 0.58 0.62 0.58 
1-Year Interval 200 3.56 0.66 0.04 0.60 0.61 0.58 
2-Year Interval 246 3.50 0.69 0.03 0.63 0.67 0.63 
3-Year Interval "5 3.57 0.61 0.05 0.56 0.57 0.55 
4’Year Interval 45 3.53 0.62 0.06 0.54 0.55 0.52 
Total Group 566 3.53 0.67 0.02 0.61 0.64 0.60 


























ference can be shown to be statistically insignificant and for all prac- 
tical purposes inconsequential in predicting college grades. 

A comparison of the data in Tables VII and VIII shows that the 
predictive value of the scores of the class and sex groups into which 
the total cases have been divided vary somewhat as between the high 
school and college tests, but in no case is there a difference in the 
standard error of estimate greater than three hundredths of a grade 
point. The linguistic and quantitative scores at both the high school 
and college levels tend to show slightly lower correlation coefficients 
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with the college freshman grade-point average than do the A.C.E. 
total scores; and the standard errors of estimate, therefore, tend to be 
slightly higher. The greater length of the total test increases its re- 
liability as compared with the separate linguistic and quantitative 
sections, thus tending to increase its correlation with college grades. 
Since the correlation coefficient is limited by the reliability of the test, 
a correction for attenuation might show the linguistic or quan- 
titative sections to correlate as highly with grades as does the total 
test. However, without this correction it is better to use A.C.E. total 
scores in the prediction of general scholastic achievement in college. 


RANK IN HIGH SCHOOL CLASS 


Rank in high school graduating class is usually considered the 
best single criterion for predicting success in college. For the 497 


TABLE 1X 


CORRELATION BETWEEN PERCENTILE RANK IN HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATING CLASS AND COLLEGE FRESHMAN GRADE-POINT 
AVERAGE; AND STANDARD ERROR OF ESTIMATE IN PREDICTING 
GRADE-POINT AVERAGE FROM RANK IN HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATING CLASS 








Relation- High School Grade-Point Standard 


ship Rank Average 








Groups N Error of 

r Or M o M o 06.D- Estimate 
Junior Boys 160 | .359 | .069 | 67.13 | 22.39 | 3.57 | 0.65 | 0.04 0.61 
Junior Girls 186 | .565 | .050 | 77.08 | 19.56 | 3.50 | 0.66 | 0.04 0.54 
Senior Boys 76 | .457 | .091 | 69.76 | 20.90 | 3.54 | 0.66 | 0.06 0.59 
Senior Girls 75 | .382 | .099 | 83.43 | 15.08 | 3.69 | 0.62 | 0.05 0.57 
Total Juniors 346 | .436 | .044 | 72.48 | 21.48 | 3.54 | 0.65 | 0.03 0.58 
Total Seniors 151 | .435 | .066 | 76.55 | 19.48 | 3.61 | 0.64 | 0.04 0.58 








Total Boys 236 | .387 | .055 | 67.97 | 21.94 | 3.56 | 0.65 | 0.03 0.60 
Total Girls 261 | .§31 | .045 | 78.91 | 18.62 | 3.56 | 0.65 | 0.03 0.55 
1-Year Interval | 162 | .496 | .059 | 76.23 | 19.49 | 3.59 | 0.63 | 0.04 0.55 
2-Year Interval | 231 | .5§27 | .048 | 75.24 | 19.49 | 3.51 | 0.68 | 0.03 0.58 
3-Year Interval 66 | .184 | .119 | 70.41 | 24.00 | 3.60 | 0.62 | 0.06 0.61 
4Year Interval 38 | .486 | .124 |] 59.50 | 24.25 | 3.65 | 0.60 | 0.07 0.52 
Total Group 497 | .438 | .036 | 73.72 | 21.00 | 3.56 | 0.65 | 0.02 0.58 


' 


























students in this study for whom rank in high school class was available 
there is a correlation coefficient between percentile rank and college 
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grades of .44 with a standard error of .04. This correlation is some- 
what lower than has usually been found and may be due in part to the 
large percentage of war veterans now enrolled in college, who at the 
University of Illinois are generally better-than-average students. The 
relatively greater change between high school graduation and college 
enrollment in the motivational and maturational factors influencing 


TABLE X 


STANDARD ERROR OF ESTIMATE IN PREDICTING COLLEGE FRESHMAN 

GRADE-POINT AVERAGE FROM TOTAL SCORES ON THE HIGH SCHOOL 

AND COLLEGE EDITIONS OF THE A.C.E. PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 
AND RANK IN HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATING CLASS 











High School College Rank in 
Group A.C.E. Total A.C.E. Total High School 

Score Score Class 
Junior Boys 0.63 0.60 0.61 
Junior Girls 0.59 0.59 0.54 
Senior Boys 0.62 0.62 0.59 
Senior Girls 0.57 0.57 0.57 
Total Juniors 0.61 0.59 0.58 
Total Seniors 0.60 0.60 0.58 
Total Boys 0.63 0.61 0.60 
Total Girls 0.59 0.58 0.55 
1-Year Interval 0.59 0.58 0.55 
2-Year Interval 0.64 0.63 0.58 
3-Year Interval 0.56 0.55 0.61 
4’Year Interval 0.56 0.52 0.52 
Total Group 0.61 0.60 0.58 














the scholastic achievement of veterans would tend to lower the corre- 
lation between percentile rank in high school graduating class and 
college freshman grade-point average. Table IX presents this correla- 
tion for various groups, together with mean percentile rank and grade- 
point average and the standard error of estimate in predicting grade- 
point average from percentile rank in high school graduating class. 
Because the correlation coefficient based on high school class rank 
tends to be no greater than the correlation coefficient between A.C.E. 
test scores and college grades, the test scores are equally as reliable 
for predictive purposes as high school rank. But even when high 
school rank and college grades produce a coefficient of correlation 
much higher than that found in the present study, the increase in 





a 
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predictive efficiency tends to be slight. Seyler,* in a previous study of 
7,006 University of Illinois students, found a correlation coefficient 
of 0.61 between percentile rank in high school graduating class and 
freshman scholastic average. However, the standard error of estimate 
in predicting the grades of these students from high school class rank 
was 0.64 as compared with 0.58 in the present study. A higher corre- 
lation does not mean necessarily a lower error of estimate, for the 
standard deviation of grades tends to increase with an increasing 
correlation coefficient, and it is these two factors which determine 
the size of the standard error of estimate. However, even should the 
standard deviation of grades remain constant while the correlation 
coefficient increased to that found by Seyler, the increase in predictive 
efficiency would tend to lower the error of estimate less than one tenth 
of a grade point. It would seem, therefore, that A.C.E. test scores 
can be used quite as successfully for predictive purposes as rank in 
high school graduating class. This comparative relationship is sum- 
marized in Table X, which shows the standard error of estimate for 
each of the criteria used in this study in predicting general scholastic 
achievement in college. 
SUMMARY 


To summarize the results of the present study, it has been shown 
that: 

First: There is a relatively high correlation between the scores 
which an individual makes on the high school edition and on the 
college edition of the A.C.E. Psychological Examination. 

Second: The relationship between the two tests is closer in the 
case of high school seniors than of high school juniors, and it is closer 
in the case of girls than of boys. 

Third: There appears to be a tendency for the relationship between 
the two tests to decrease as the interval of time between their ad- 
ministration increases, although this tendency was not definitely 
established. 

Fourth: The linguistic and quantitative sections of the A.C.E. test 
show a somewhat lower relationship between the high school and 
college editions than do the total scores, though the pattern of rela- 
tionships tends to be the same. 

* Seyler, E. C. “The Value of Rank in High School Graduating Class for Pre- 


dicting Freshman Scholarship.” Journal of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, 15: 5-22, October, 1939. 
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Fifth: Scores made on the college edition of the test correlate 
somewhat higher with college freshman grades than do scores made 
on the high school edition, although in neither case is the coefficient 
of correlation very high. 

Sixth: The relationship between high school A.C.E. test scores and 
college freshman grades tends, in class and sex groupings, to follow 
the same pattern as the relationship of high school test scores to 
college test scores. College A.C.E. test scores and college freshman 
gtades exhibit a relatively constant relationship in all groups. 

Seventh: Despite the small difference in correlation between high 
school versus college test scores and college grade-point average, the 
two tests are essentially of equal value in predicting general scholastic 
achievement in college. 

Eighth: In the present study, rank in high school graduating class 
shows approximately the same relationship with college freshman 
grades as do the A.C.E. total test scores and is no more effective as a 
predictive measure than are the test scores. 

Ninth: The prediction of scholastic achievement in college can be 
accomplished almost as effectively on the basis of A.C.E. test scores 
as on the basis of rank in high school graduating class even when rank 
correlates with college freshman grades at a considerably higher level 
than found in the present study. 

These findings point to the value which A.C.E. test scores have 
with respect to scholastic selection and planning. They indicate that 
test scores made at the high school level can be used as successfully 
as several other commonly used criteria for predicting general scho- 
lastic achievement in college. The advantage in being able to use such 
scores rests in the early time at which they can become available as 
compared with rank in high school graduating class and other pre- 
dictive measures of college success. High school A.C.E. test scores, 
made available to colleges through such services as the University of 
Illinois High School Testing Bureau renders to participating colleges 
in Illinois, might well be found useful in the initial selection process 
which is part of the admissions program of many colleges. 

There are certain limitations to the findings in the present study, 
however. Because grades are not highly reliable indicators of actual 
scholastic achievement and because they vary considerably in meaning 
from one college to another, there is some question as to the value 
of a correlation coefficient between test scores and grade-point 
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averages based on work done in the several colleges and curricula at 
the University of Illinois. Furthermore, a single test score can never 
be used as a final criterion on which to base decisions in individual 
guidance cases. But because of the close relationship between the 
scores made by a student on the high school and college editions of 
the A.C.E. test, it would seem that high school test scores could be 
used successfully in most general situations where college test scores 
are now being used, with the advantage of being available for guid- 
ance and screening purposes much sooner than data are now generally 
available. 





Suggested Student Survival Techniques Tried 
Out at the University of Minnesota 


Norvin L. LANDSKOV 


7. nature of the information derived from an institutional 
student survival study will obviously be determined in terms of 
the needs of a given institution. Other things being equal, techniques 
which yield the greatest amount of usable information should be 
selected. A review of the literature indicates a definite trend toward 
a refinement of techniques in this area of research. 

Probably the least reliable information is gleaned by a simple 
comparison of fluctuations in size of freshman classes up to the time 
of graduation. This method has been criticized for failure to take 
into account accretions to the original groups by students dropping 
back a year or more or transferring from other institutions. 

Most studies of student survival on the college level have followed 
the history of a single freshman class registering for a degree at the 
beginning of a specified academic year. The student who transfers to 
another institution or who drops out of school temporarily is con- 
sidered a “drop out’’ and is accounted for statistically in the same 
category as permanent withdrawals. McNeely has designated this type 
of study as the “incomplete’’ type and the statistical treatment a ‘‘gross 
mortality” variety.? In his own study of student mortality in 25 widely 
distributed universities, McNeely used both “gross mortality’ and 
“net mortality’’ statistics.® 

In computing the ‘‘net mortality,” students who transferred to other 
institutions, but who were not lost to higher education thereby, and 
students who dropped out of school temporarily were not included 
with permanent drop-outs. Two types of mortality data were conse- 
quently produced. But even this study would not meet his criterion 
of completeness. 


* William S. Hoffman, “Methods Used to Arrive At Student Mortality Require 
Careful Analysis’, Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
XIV (April, 1939), p. 325. 

* John H. McNeely, “College Student Mortality Studies”, Journal of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, XV (January, 1940), p. 119. 

* John H. McNeely, College Student Mortality, U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 
1937, No. 11. Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 1938, p. 6. 
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The “complete” type of mortality study, according to the same 
authority, would comprise the entire enrollment of an institution, 
not simply a freshman class. Such a study seems feasible when con- 
fined to a single institution. Furthermore, it should be possible to 
determine the actual mortality to a reasonable degree by a follow-up 
study of those students who withdraw from the institution under 
consideration. 

This was attempted by the writer in a survival study made in the 
College of Education of the University of Minnesota.* The study 
was delimited to a tabular treatment of findings, and no attempt was 
made to determine reasons for withdrawal. The follow-up was 
effected by tracing the subsequent educational histories of those 
students who had requested a transfer of credits to some other insti- 
tution, or, in some cases, to several institutions. 

The classes selected for study were the classes of 1939, 1940, and 
1941. These three classes, in terms of survival, were relatively un- 
affected by the approaching national crisis, and may be considered the 
product of reasonably normal conditions. In fact, a higher percentage 
of students of the class of 1941 were graduated than from the class 
of 1940. Any and all students who at some time were members of 
the three classes were included in the study, thus satisfying the 
criterion of completeness. There were 1,547 such students. 

No attempt will be made in this discussion to show the reasons 
for the study or its many ramifications. The data presented are intended 
to show the need for studying the entire student population rather 
than the history of one or more freshman classes, and the differences 
of interpretation that may be made depending upon whether gross 
mortality, net mortality, or the true mortality percentages are com- 
puted. 

Of the 1,547 students embraced by the investigation, only 296 
enrolled as freshmen in the fall quarters of 1935, 1936, and 1937. The 
other 1,251 members who enrolled later were largely transfer students. 
Ninety-seven per cent transferred to the College of Education from 
other colleges of the University or from institutions of higher learning 
outside of the University of Minnesota. This second group may, there- 
fore, be thought of as transfer students. 


*Norvin L. Landskov, “A Survival Study of Three College of Education Classes, 
with Implications for Adjustment of Admissions Standards”. Unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, College of Education, University of Minnesota, 1946. 
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The freshmen enrolled in certain special departments open to 
them; the transfer students were largely majoring in academic subjects 
and were not eligible for admission as lower classmen. It can be seen 
then that the freshmen were not representative of the total student 
population, being relatively small in number and being enrolled in 
but few of the many major fields of concentration. 

Nevertheless, a study was first made of the freshmen alone. This 
was done to facilitate comparison with similar studies previously 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENT MORTALITY BY DEPARTMENTS IN CERTAIN 
UNIVERSITIES COMPARED WITH GROUP I IN THIS STUDY* 











No. of Received 
: No. of Gross Net , 
Department Institu- Degree in 

sions Students Mortality Mortality Sar Came 
Arts & Sci. 20 6,255 67.0 45.5 28.8 
Com. & Bus. 13 2,027 66.9 55.6 24.4 
Home Econ. 6 435 64.8 57.5 30.6 
Engineering 16 2,547 61.7 45.1 30.2 
Agriculture 12 969 59.9 47.8 33.7 
Education 11 834 52.9 42.3 41.8 
Group I I 2096 61.8 42.6 33.1 





* Adapted from McNeely, John H. College Student Mortality, p. 28. Washington: U. S. 
Office of Education, 1937 Bulletin, no. 11. 


made at the University of Minnesota and elsewhere. Then the survival 
history of the transfer students was investigated, and finally the two 
groups were combined to form a single group. The following desig- 
nations were employed: 


Group I. Freshmen who entered the College of Education in the fall 
quarters of 1935, 1936, and 1937. There were 296 such students. 

Group II. All other students who enrolled in the same classes. There 
were 1,251 such students, three per cent of whom enrolled directly and 
97 per cent of whom transferred to the College of Education. 

Groups I and II. The total population, 1,547 students of the classes 
of 1939, 1940, and 1941. 


The survival history of each student was carried on through the 
summer of 1945. Each history was accounted for in terms of quarters 
attended in the College of Education or, if transferred, in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, or, if a withdrawal, in any institution of higher 
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learning. Also, did the candidate eventually receive a baccalaureate de- 
gree, and, if so, did he teach school? 

The percentages of Group I students who dropped out of the 
University during or at the end of each academic year were as follows: 
Freshman year, 36.8 per cent; Sophomore year, 13.2 per cent; Junior 
year, 7.4 per cent; and Senior year, 4.4 per cent. This rate of with- 
drawal from the University corresponds closely with the rates reported 
by McNeely and others. In order to facilitate comparison the mortality 


TABLE II 


DEPARTMENTAL COMPARISONS OF THE PERCENTAGE OF ENTRANTS 
IN GROUP I WHO DROPPED, TRANSFERRED, OR WERE GRADUATED 

















Survival in the Coll. of Ed. Follow-up Data 
Graduated 
Department N 
Dropped Transf'd* Graduated U -_ U. pA M. 
Elsewhere 
Art Ed. 44 47-7 20.5 31.8 36.4 36.4 
Kdg.-Prim. 18 a0.% 27.8 38.9 38.9 55.6 
Ind’l. Ed. 2 _— —_ 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Music Ed. 46 34.8 15.2 50.0 54.3 58.7 
P.E, men 126 65.9 9.5 24.6 29.4 33.3 
P.E. women 46 32.6 30.4 3'7.0 39.1 45-7 
Unknown 14 85.7 14.3 _ 7.1 7.1 
Totals 296 51.7 16.6 31.8 34.8 40.5 





* Transferred to some other branch of the University of Minnesota. 


was based upon survival in the University of Minnesota, not survival 
in the College of Education. 

It would appear that the net mortality percentage would come 
closer to showing the true mortality than does the gross mortality 
percentage. The question immediately arises, do students who with- 
draw from an institution succeed better elsewhere? So far as this 
investigation is concerned, the answer is shown in Table II. 

Of the 296 freshmen who originally enrolled in the College of 
Education, 31.8 per cent were graduated from the College before the 
end of the summer of 1945. But regardless of whether they trans- 
ferred and were graduated from some other college within the Uni- 
versity or withdrew from the University and were graduated else- 
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where, only 40.5 per cent eventually were graduated irrespective of 
institution. This means that the true estimated mortality percentage 
was 59.5, which, in turn, approximates the percentage of ‘“‘gross 


TABLE III 


DEPARTMENTAL COMPARISONS OF THE PERCENTAGE OF ENTRANTS IN 
GROUP II WHO DROPPED OUT, TRANSFERRED, OR WERE GRADUATED 




















Survival in Coll. of Ed. Follow-up Data 
Graduated 
Department N hon U. of M 
Dropped Transf'd Graduated U. of M. — 
Elsewhere 
Art Ed. 57 35.1 5.3 59.6 63.2 63.2 
Kdg. Prim. 109 ar. — 78.9 78.9 79.8 
Com’'l. Ed. 84 25.0 6.0 69.0 71.4 71.4 
Elem. Ed. 70 15.7 _ 84.3 84.3 84.3 
English 145 20.7 2.1 77.2 79.3 81.4 
Ind. Ed. 31 41.9 _ 58.1 58.1 58.1 
Lang.’s 41 12.2 12.2 75.6 85.4 87.8 
Library 26 154 11.5 73.1 76.9 76.9 
Math. 28 14.3 _ 85.7 85.7 89.3 
Music. Ed. 96 29.2 Ror 67.77 68.8 70.8 
Nat. Sc. 59 22.0 3.4 74.6 76.3 76.3 
Nurs. Ed. 93 18.3 8.6 73.1 79.6 81.7 
P.E. men 95 56.8 6.3 36.8 36.8 37.9 
P.E. women 35 37.1 8.6 54.3 57.1 60.0 
Rec. Ldr. 10 10.0 _— 90.0 90.0 90.0 
Soc. St. 182 20.3 6.0 73.6 78.0 78.6 
Speech 38 15.8 7.9 76.3 81.6 84.2 
Unknown 52 71.2 28.8 _ 5.8 11.5 
Totals 
Group II 1251 26.9 5.6 67.5 70.2 71.5 
Grand Totals 
Group I & II 1547 at.9 "7.7 60.6 63.4 65.5 





mortality’’ more closely than the percentage of “net mortality” of 
Table I. 

The estimated true mortality percentage was derived from ques- 
tionaires sent to 49 institutions to which transcripts of credits had 
been sent. Forty of the institutions responded; nine did not. Informa- 
tion was obtained on better than 95 per cent of the students upon 
whom information was solicited. It would appear, therefore, that “net 
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mortality” figures, while a step in the right direction, actually con- 
tribute little information. 
The percentage of Group I students who were graduated in four 
years’ time was 33.1. Eventually 34.8 per cent of the students were 
raduated from the University of Minnesota, and the percentage rose 
to 40.5 when no consideration was made as to the location of the 
institution from which the students were graduated. 
Group II students, for the most part, entered the College of Edu- 
cation as juniors. They were a more selected group for two reasons. 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF GROUP I STUDENTS WHO WERE NOT GRADUATED 

FROM (A) THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION OR (B) ANY INSTITUTION OF 

HIGHER LEARNING, ACCORDING TO DECILE GROUPS BASED UPON HONOR 
POINT RATIOS EARNED IN THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 








Were not 





, : Were not 

Decile Range in Graduated from 

Group HP.R. the College Graduated from 

of Bituc any Institution 

Highest 1.65-2.77 20.6 4.4 
Second 1.38-1.64 10.0 6.7 
Third 1.16-1.37 27.6 24.1 
Fourth 1.O0I-1.15 46.7 40.0 
Fifth .85-1.00 76.7 60.0 
Sixth -64- .84 96.7 83.3 
Seventh .48- .63 100.0 93.3 
Eighth .34- 247 100.0 96.6 
Ninth -10- .33 100.0 93-3 
Tenth .00- .09 100.0 89.7 





* To the knowledge of the writer. 
N=296. 


In the first place, they had satisfied higher admission standards than 
those required by the College of Education in its special departments. 
Secondly, they had survived two years of college competition. 

The data contained in Table III indicate that the original fresh- 
man classes were augmented by several hundred per cent. There is 
need, therefore, to satisfy the criterion of “completeness’’ recom- 
mended by McNeely and include all students. 

The percentages of survival were generally higher than the per- 
centages shown for the freshmen. The variability among the de- 
partments was relatively high, however. 

To Table III the grand totals for the combined Group I and Group 
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II students have been appended. Apart from Tables I and II they 
yield a dearth of information. 

The techniques employed in constructing Table IV are commonly 
used to study the apparent association between student mortality and 
quality of scholarship. Probably the most significant aspect of the 
table is the revelation of the percentage of students who failed 
academically in the College of Education but who subsequently were 
graduated from other institutions of higher learning. Table IV 
embraces only Group I students, the entering freshmen, and was 


TABLE V 


FOLLOW-UP DATA ON STUDENTS WHO WITHDREW FROM THE COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION AND THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

















Coll. of Ed. Data Subsequent Survival 
Department Mean Mean Mean Mean Number 
Aitended N High Rank on Honor N Number Semester Number who 
School A.C.E. Point Dropped Hours Grad- _ taught 
Rank Exam. Ratio Attended uated school 
P.E. men 23 44.0 26.7 -50 23 15 2.4 8 5 
P.E. women 6 51.8 40.8 -62 6 2 3.0 4 3 
Kdg. Prim. 5 69.5 51.6 -52 5 1 0.3 4 2 
Mus. Ed. 6 74-4 50.0 1.19 6 2 3.7 4 4 
English 3 87.5 §2.5 .85 . — —_ 3 3 
Nurs. Ed. 2 _ 47.0 1.00 2 — _ 2 ° 
Soc. St. 2 81.5 54.5 -56 2 I ° 1 I 
Elem. Ed. 1 87.0 §2.0 1.23 1 1 0.3 — _ 
Lang. 1 — -_ 1.30 1 _ _— I 
Math. 1 _ _- 1.00 1 _ _ I I 
Nat. Sc. 1 95.0 25.0 1.71 1 I I 
Speech I — — 83 1 _- _— I I 
Unknown 5 62.3 34.8 T.23 5 2 4-5 3 I 
Totals 57 52.8 36.0 074 57 24 3.0 33 22 
427% 58% 39% 








designed to facilitate comparison with other studies of freshmen 
survival. 

A follow-up study was made on the total population, Group I plus 
Group II. Of the 1,547 students who were members of the three 
classes of the College of Education, 119 or 7.7 per cent transferred 
to other divisions of the University. Approximately one-half of these 
students had maintained superior honor point ratios, and quite 
probably represented a real loss to the educational profession. The 
College of Science, Literature, and the Arts attracted the majority 
of these superior students. The weak students, for the most part, 
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entered the General College. Only 37.8 per cent of the 119 transfer 
students were eventually graduated. 

Again, of the 1,547 students embraced by this study, 490 or 31.7 

er cent withdrew from the University. Approximately one in every 
ten of these students enrolled in other institutions of higher learning. 
Data were available for 57 such students. Table V describes their 
relative success as students prior to their withdrawal and their subse- 
quent survival. 

On the average, they were not a talented group. A high school 
percentile rank of 53, for instance, is not promising of much success 
in college. Their mean rank on the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination, based upon University of Minnesota per- 
centile scores, was likewise low. The same can be observed for 
scholarship. The low averages were caused largely by the low 
academic showing of the men who were majors in Physical Education. 

It is noteworthy that the percentages of survival for the withdrawal 
group was higher than for the group who transferred to other 
divisions of the University of Minnesota. Several of the graduates 
ranked low on the criteria of success employed in the study, and the 
implication might be that anyone can finish college if he chooses 
his college wisely. 

More important, the findings indicate a need for further study, 
especially of the ultimate success of the same students as teachers. 
This, it now appears, will be done. A survival study is useful in 
screening out such problem cases. 








An Analysis of the Academic Records 
of 2,144 Veterans 


RONALD B. THOMPSON AND S. L. PRESSEY 


N UMEROUS reports have appeared regarding the academic suc- 
cess of returned veterans now in college. Most of these studies 
show averages somewhat above those of civilian students. Such has 
been the finding at Ohio State University.* However, such findings 
call for analysis to determine relationships to ability, maturity, and 
possible other factors, and to appraise the operation of special pro- 
visions for the veteran. This paper reports an attempt at such 
analytical study. 


NATURE OF THE VETERAN GROUP 


The study deals with a total of 2,144 veterans enrolled in the five 
undergraduate colleges (Agriculture, Arts, Commerce, Education, and 
Engineering) under the GI Bill from its beginning through the spring 
of 1946, this being approximately half the veterans in these colleges 
(those whose names began with A through K). Of these 2,144, 1,035 
had entered Ohio State University as freshmen prior to their war 
experience, and 1,109 entered as freshmen afterward and had not 
attended any college previously. Not included in the above total were 
678 students registered under the GI Bill but with regular transfer 
credit from some other institution, 301 under the Veterans’ Rehabili- 
tation Act, and 65 women veterans. 

The first table summarizes certain basic facts regarding the two 
groups upon whom the consideration was centered: the former 
students who returned to the same institution after the war and who 
thus have a pre-service and post-service academic record, and the 
veterans who were beginning college after their time in the service. 
For convenience, the first group will from now on be referred to as the 


* Thompson, Ronald B. and Flesher, Marie A. “Comparative Academic Records 
of Veterans and Civilian students,” Journal of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, January, 1947, pp. 176-179. In a survey of the North Central 
Association “two-thirds of all responding institutions stated that the scholastic 
achievement of veterans is superior to that of non-veterans.” (Kamm, R. B. and 
Wrenn, C. Gilbert “Current Developments in Student-Personnel Programs and the 
Needs of the Veteran,” School and Society, Vol. 65, pp. 89-92, 1947). 
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“old” students, and the second as the “new.”’ The table shows that 
the “old” group entered before the war at essentially the usual pre- 
war age and re-entered after the war older than the typical pre-war 


TABLE 1 


ENTRANCE AGE, ABILITY, HIGH SCHOOL RECORD AND MARITAL STATUS 

OF VETERANS, WHOSE NAMES BEGAN WITH A THROUGH K, ENROLLED IN 

THE FIVE UNDERGRADUATE COLLEGES OF THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
UNDER THE G.I. BILL THROUGH SPRING 1946 











Old New 
Number 1035 1109 
Entrance Age: Median before the war* 18.6 
Median after the war 23.2 
Return Age: Median after the war 23.5 
Marital status as of spring 1946: % married 31 24 
% having children 9 5 
High School Record: % in upper third of class** 46 26 
% in lower third of class 17 25 
General Ability: Median Percentile 59*** aia 
% admitted as “Special Students” 4 
% admitted on basis of H.S. G.E.D. tests 2 
Length of time education will be financed: Median 3 yrs.8mo. | 3 yrs. 7} mo. 
% 4 yrs. 38 45 











* Median of all men entering as freshmen in the school year 1936—7 was 18.8, 3% being 
24 years or older; median age of graduation of men before the war was 22.9. 

** Of all entering in 1941-2, 55% were in the upper third of their high school class, and 
14% in the lower third. (p. 8, Thompson, Ronald B., Report of the Registrar and University 
Examiner, The Ohio State University 1946, p. 107.) 

*** Percentiles, for those entering and so tested from the Autumn Quarter of 1945 on, 
were in terms of the distribution of scores for entering freshmen of that Autumn Quarter. 
For students entering for the first time prior to that date, the percentile was roughly adjusted 
by averaging the percentile by the "45 and by the pre-war norms. (A discussion of this norm 
problem will be found in a mimeographed Dean's Report Number 105, 1945-6 by H. A. 
Toops.) Just before the war, those students who graduated had a median ability approxi- 
mately 10 centiles higher than the entire entering group. The median of §9 for the old stu- 
dents would thus suggest that most of the usual elimination had taken place—and would 
suggest also that the “rough adjustment” above referred to was reasonably satisfactory. 


student at graduation. The median new student entered college as a 
freshman older than the median senior at graduation, before the war. 
In the spring of 1946 over a quarter of the veterans were married 
and an appreciable number at that time had children; undoubtedly 
the number married and the number with children are now both larger. 
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In short, the data emphasize the well-recognized fact that these men 
are in sundry respects mature and of adult status. 

The higher median of the “old” students on the test of general 
academic ability given at entrance suggests that, as would be expected, 
some of the poorer former students had been eliminated academically 
before the war or did not return. The new group appears to be 
average. Of all students entering in 1941-42 or for the most part 
before this country entered the war, 53 per cent were in the upper 
third in high school record and 14 per cent in the lower third. The 
“old’’ veterans, who entered before the war, show a slightly smaller 
proportion from the upper third and a few more from the lower. Of 
the new students, a substantially greater number are from the lower 
third of their high school classes; a natural inference is that federal 
aid is bringing into college men who before the war would not have 
had sufficient interest or expectation of success to enter. Half as many 
of the new students were from the upper third in high-school record, 
as compared with pre-war entering groups. Perhaps more of the good 
high-school graduates finished young enough to begin college before 
entering the service; more of those poorer in high school may have 
gone to work while their abler classmates went straight to college. 
The next items show that a small but not negligible number of “new” 
students had never finished high school but were admitted by some 
special provision. 

In short, the old students would appear much like pre-war students, 
in academic aptitude. Many of the new students might be considered 
rather dubious academic risks, needing all the nearly four years of 
federal financial aid which the last part of the Table shows them to 
have, if they are to complete a typical college program. 


INITIAL AFTER-SERVICE ACADEMIC STATUS OF VETERANS 


The natural next question is as to the academic status of these two 
groups at entrance after the war. Table 2 summarizes the situation. 
The typical “old” student had made a substantial beginning on a 
college program before entering the service; a third had attended six 
quarters or two academic years. The next items report operation of the 
provisions aimed to give able veterans some academic recognition for 
any relevant training or experience while in the service. The university 
now requires twelve hours of military training of all men students 
and credits veterans with this amount; this much credit is thus a can- 
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cellation of the military requirement rather than a contribution toward 
meeting the academic requirements for a degree. The table therefore 
shows only those having more than the 12 hours credit for military 
service—as a result of officer training, for instance. Special Service 
includes pre-flight training, pilot training, radio materiel, quarter- 
master’s school. Training in college was usually A.S.T.P., V-12, or 


TABLE 2 
AFTER-SERVICE INITIAL ACADEMIC STATUS OF VETERANS 

















Old New 
Quarters in college before service: Median 5.1 
% over 6 quarters 32 
Military Science: % having over 12 hrs. credit 19 12 
% having Special Services credit (as pre-flight tr.) 18 12 
% having college training credit (as A.S.T.P.) 19 ’ 
Army Institute or corresponding courses: aa ah 
% having any of the above credits 54 PS 
Median total hours they have 20 20 
Examination Credit: % 1 hr. (usually Hyg. 400) 4 24 
% having 2 hrs. or more i 9** 
% having G.E.D. credit I 3 
% having taken non-credit courses 18 29 





* Throughout this entire study 133 cases have been omitted who had had some ASTP or 
other service training in some por Mat institution before entering Ohio State University as 
regular students. Inclusion of these cases in the “new” group would raise the per cent with 
some credit in connection with training while in the service from 21 to 30. 

** Of men graduates 1941-42, 18% had some examination credit, or more than the veterans 
have been obtaining, except for the special circumstance of the 1 hour hygiene credit for new 
veterans. 


meteorology. The Armed Forces Institute courses seem of negligible 
importance. 

Half (54 per cent) of the “old” students and a fifth of the ‘‘new”’ 
have some credit of one or more of the above types; the median 
for them, including military science credit, is 20 hours. Indicative that 
this credit was tending to go to good students, and was not moving 
veterans into work beyond their depth, is the finding that “new” 
students with such credit had a median cumulative P.H.R.* of 2.71 
(3.05 for those with over 40 hours of such credit) as compared with 
2.36 for all new students. Only 7 per cent and 9 per cent of the 
veteran groups obtained credit by examination (except for 1 hour 


* The point-hour-ratio is points divided by hours, A being 4 points, B-—-3, C—2, 
D—1, and E—0; 3.00 is thus a B average. 
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special credit for freshman hygiene, recognizing related instruction in 
the service) as in freshman English, after entering the university. As 
shown by the second note to Table 2, fewer veteran than non-veteran 
students obtained examination credit. Only a few (1 per cent and 
3 per cent) obtained credit by high scores on the college tests of 
General Educational Development of the Armed Forces Institute. 

In short, most of the old students had before entering the service 
made a good beginning on a college career and most had also benefited 
substantially by the provisions for service and examination credit at 
Ohio State University—which appear to be more generous than in 
many institutions. However, four-fifths of the ‘‘new” students, who 
have farther to go to complete an academic program and who are begin- 
ning college older at entrance than pre-war students at graduation, had 
no such credits. Instead, a slightly larger number were required to take 
a non-credit course (usually in English or mathematics) because of 
failure to do satisfactory work on the entrance placement test. 


AFTER-SERVICE ACADEMIC RECORD 


The next question naturally is as to academic record since the war; 
data here are summarized in the third table. These show a high reten- 
tion so far (the comparative data of the note indicate retention as 
high before the war, but findings to be reported shortly are favorable 
to the veteran). The “new” students show better initial scholarship 
than the “old” before the war, in spite of a slightly lower ability 
and poorer high-school record. The median point-hour-ratio of the 
old students before the war may have been lowered somewhat by 
stresses just before entering the service, but the rise to 2.66 after the 
war is marked. Is this rise more than usual? The men graduating in 
the four colleges of Agriculture, Arts, Commerce and Education in the 
school year 1942-43 and who had taken all their college work at the 
Ohio State University had a median P.H.R. of 2.58 for their first 
three quarters, and 2.78 for the last three, or a higher freshman 
average but less rise to the senior year. However, the freshman grades 
of those who survive to graduate average higher than grades of all 
students in school in the first year. For instance, the cumulative 
P.H.R. of all (197) students of Freshman standing (not more than 
44 credit hours) in the College of Education in the Autumn of 1945 
was 2.07 and of seniors (135 hours or more) was 2.62. The P.H.R. 
for the senior year alone would be higher than the cumulative P.H.R. 
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Such data suggest that the old students did not in their freshman year 
do as well as students who before the war survived academically to the 
fifth quarter, but since the war have caught up. And the excellence 
of the beginning record of the new students is confirmed. However, 
further analysis seems desirable. 

The first question was as to whether old students had improved 
from the first to the last three quarters of their total program more than 
non-veterans similar to them in important respects. By the end of 











TABLE 3 
AFTERSERVICE ACADEMIC RECORD OF VETERANS 
Old New 

% dropped out, no degree, by summer 1946 6 17* 
% graduated by end of winter, 1947 14 1 
Scholarship: (As of autumn, 1946) Before After 

Median Point Hour Ratio 2.03 2.66 2.36 

% ‘B” or better (3.00 or up) 10 33 23 

% below graduation requirement (1.8) 34 12 25 














* Of 169 “new” students who entered in the autumn of 1945, 63% were in the University 
in the autumn of 1946. This figure may be compared with 69% completing the second 
autumn quarter after entrance in 1924 (Edgerton, H. A. and Toops, H. A. Academic Progress, 
Ohio State University Press, 1929, p. 144) and about 70% for College of Education before 
the war (unpublished data of Dr. R. D. Bennett.) For those entering the College of Education 
in 1924, 72% completed Autumn Quarter, 1925. 


the Winter Quarter, 1947, 108 veterans in the total group studied had 
attended the university at least four quarters before entering the 
service (this last provision eliminated veterans whose record for their 
first academic year might have been lowered by the stresses of induc- 
tion into the service immediately thereafter) and at least three 
quarters after discharge, and had graduated. These cases were paired 
with men graduating in the years 1941-46 whose education was un- 
interrupted by war service, on the basis of age at entrance, percentile 
on the test of general ability given at entrance, college and type of 
program, and cumulative point-hour-ratio at the end of the first three 
quarters. Median P.H.R. for the last three quarters was 2.91 for the 
veterans and 2.73 for the non-veterans; 44 per cent of the veterans 
and 21 per cent of the non-veterans averaged “B” or better. The 
veterans thus did appreciably better in their last year than non-veterans 
similar in age, ability and academic record at the beginning of their 
college careers, and this in spite of the inclusion of some veterans 
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for whom the last three quarters included the difficult first one after 
returning from service. 

The second minor study compared veterans beginning college after 
being in the service with men who earlier had entered the university 
at the same older ages. Again the veterans were paired with non- 
veteran men graduates in the school years 1941-46 from the colleges 
of Agriculture, Arts, Commerce and Education upon the basis of age 
and ability at entrance and college and type of program—187 such 
pairs were found, the limiting factor here being the small number 
of civilian men entering at these older ages. Since these veterans had 
not yet completed their college programs, the comparison was simply 
of cumulaive point-hour-ratios for the first three quarters—when 
both these older groups might have some difficulty getting back into 
study habits. Median P.H.R. of the veterans was 2.63 and 2.55 for 
non-veterans, per cents “‘B” and above being 29 and 24. The slight 
superiority of the veterans might be due to broader experience, more 
time for study as a result of federal support, or yet other factors. 

A supplementary inquiry, in the College of Education, compared 
the veterans entering in the Autumn Quarter of 1945 with the non- 
veteran men also entering then. On the test of general ability at 
entrance, both groups scored a bit low. The veterans are almost four 
years older. They have a better academic record and fewer have 
dropped out; however, some of the non-veterans dropped to enter 
the service. 


TABLE 4 


COMPARATIVE RECORD OF VETERAN AND NON-VETERAN MEN 
ENTERING THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION AS FRESHMEN 
IN THE AUTUMN QUARTER 1945 











| Vet. | Non-Vet. 
Number | 56 55 
Median age at entering 23.2 | 18.5 
Median percentile ability at entrance 30 | 35 
Median last cumulative P.H.R. listed 2.16 1.90* 
% still enrolled Spring Quarter, 1947 45 | 24° 





* This may be compared with the P.H.R. of 2.07 for all freshmen of both sexes (and 2.03 
for the men) in the college in the autumn of 1945. 
** At least 15% of those who dropped out did so to enter the services. 


A last minor investigation concerned the relation of marital status 
to academic record. The table is self-explanatory. If we may assume 
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other factors approximately equal, progressively greater family re- 
sponsibilities appear to bring about progressively better academic 
work, presumably as a result of stronger motivation. 


TABLE 5 


RELATION OF MARITAL STATUS TO ACADEMIC RECORD, 
AS OF SPRING QUARTER, 1946 

















Single Married Children 
Number 1584 444 139 
Median P.H.R. 2.48 2.69 2.72 
% B or better 28 37 42 
Median O.C.A. Percentile 50.2 51.4 52.1 





In short, the veterans who had been in the university before the 
war have improved somewhat more from then to now than might 
be expected, and more than similar students whose academic careers 
were uninterrupted. Few have dropped out of school. The veterans 
who have begun their college careers since their time in the service 
are also doing better academically than average freshmen, or than 
non-veterans of the same entering age and ability. But continuing 
follow-up study especially of the last group is needed; not until the 
new students have had time to graduate will it be clear to what 
extent they will continue in school in spite of their older age and 
family obligations, and their inferred less academic aptitude. Com- 
parisons with post-war as well as pre-war and war-time controls also 
seem desirable, and more elaborate analyses such as contemplated 
by the Carnegie Foundation, to appraise more clearly the comparative 
influence of the variety of factors involved. 


PROBLEMS AND POSSIBLE MISCONCEPTIONS 


The above material in total shows veterans returning to college 
under the ‘GI Bill” to be on the average older than the typical pre- 
war student was at graduation; and it indicates that, presumably as a 
result of their maturity, training and experience while in the service, 
federal financial support, and motivation, they are doing somewhat 
better academically than students of the same ability entering at the 
usual age and going through without interruption and slightly better 
than students of the same ability and same age but without the 
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veteran’s experience or financial support. Within the veteran group, 
such factors of motivation as marriage and family show a positive 
relation to academic success. It seems clear that early misgivings about 
the veteran as a student were unwarranted; rather the evidence (in 
accord with the almost universal testimony elsewhere) is that he is 
a desirable influence on student attitudes and standards of work. 

Is it fair to infer from the above findings—as many faculty mem- 
bers seem to be doing—that college entrance ages might well be 
raised, or that a year of required military training may be desirable, 
so that students may enter with greater maturity and more disciplined 
habits? Surely such inferences must be made with caution. Perhaps 
some support may be found, in these outcomes of federal subventions, 
for the proposed federal support of outstanding students in science. 
Presumably one must be cautious in inferring from the last table 
that college students should be encouraged to marry and have families. 
Instead of too sweeping generalizations, it might be better to regard 
the present veteran group as a special product of the war, and venture 
no applications to future educational policy until outcomes have 
developed further, and more adequate analyses have been made. 

However, a background issue is involved in both the appraisal of 
the present educational situation and future educational planning 
which is of such great importance, but has recently been so neglected, 
that it needs special consideration now. The most important issue 
in considering the veteran now, or policy for the future, is mot the 
quality of the work done in college, but rather larger outcomes in 
relation to future career. The older student, of broader experience, 
may show superior scholarship, but the possibility of later socio- 
economic difficulties must not be forgotten. Five or six years from now 
the great numbers of current college graduates who are vocationally 
at the beginning of their careers (like a pre-war graduate of 23), but 
economically with the family obligations and desiring the community 
status of a pre-war man of 28 or 30, may present acute problems 
of socio-economic adjustment. Too great delay in getting into life 
work may limit life-accomplishment. A sound educational policy will 
aim not simply at the best possible accomplishment in college, but 
rather at the most healthy and adequate total life career—and will try to 
get young people into their productive careers and into their adult status 
without frustrating and unhealthy delay. The problem has been 
discussed chronically for the past fifty years, is now more acute than 
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before, and should have careful explicit consideration.* Veterans’ 
post-graduation problems should be carefully studied with reference 
to such issues. 


SUMMARY 


1. The paper reports data regarding a total of 2,144 veterans in the 
five undergraduate colleges at the Ohio State University under the 
G.I. Bill, 1,035 of whom had been in the university before the war 
while 1,109 were beginning college work as freshmen, after war 
service. 

2. Whereas the median age of all men entrants before the war, 
and of those veterans who entered before, was around 18.8, and 
pre-war median age of graduation was 22.9, the thousand students 
beginning their college work after the war entered at a median age 
of 23.2, or older than the former graduation age. These new students 
showed average ability on the entrance test, but included a distinctly 
larger proportion who had been in the lower third of their high-school 
class than did entering groups before the war (25 per cent as 
compared with 14 per cent). 

3. The various provisions for accrediting of military service or 
special training during the war seem substantially to have benefited 
half the former students but only about a fifth of the new, who are 
most delayed educationally, and in this respect appear most to need 
facilitation of their educational programs. 

4. The post-war academic records of the former students show 
marked improvement over their pre-service grades, and (for those 
who have graduated) a better senior record than that of non-veteran 
men whose academic careers were not thus interrupted but who were 
paired with them as to age and ability at entrance and academic record 
for the first year. The new students are doing better college work than 
the old before going into the service and slightly better than non- 
veteran men of equal ability and of the same age. Supplementary data 
for one college only confirm these findings, and suggest also that 
fewer veterans than non-veterans are leaving school without a degree, 


* A review of this problem will be found in S. L. Pressey, “A Neglected Crucial 
Psycho-Educational Problem.” Journal of Psychology, Vol. 18, Oct. 1944, pp. 217- 
234; and also “Time-Saving in Professional Training,” American Psychologist, 
Vol. 1, No. 8, pp. 324-29, August, 1946. 

+ The problems of the youthful non-veterans graduating into competition with 
the more mature and job-favored veterans will also need much study. 
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though comparisons as to academic mortality are at this time un- 
satisfactory. 

5. A final exploratory study shows that of the veterans, poorest 
work is done by the single men, next by those married, and best by 
those married and having children. 

It is concluded that the superior record of the veterans is a complex 
product of maturity, wide experience, motivation, and relative free- 
dom from financial needs, and that inferences regarding desirability 
in the future of older college entrance, required military training, 
or other policies must be made with extreme caution. In any case, 
policy regarding age of completion of programs of higher education 
should be based not simply on success in school, but also on broad 
considerations including desirable age of beginning career and of 
reaching financial independence and community responsibility. 








An Emergency Training Program for Elemen- 
tary Teachers at the University of 
California, Los Angeles 


MARY GILES 


URING the war years, California schools, like those in other 
D states, were faced with a great shortage of teachers. To meet this 
shortage in part, many experienced teachers were recruited in other 
states. In addition, many persons with limited training were granted 
emergency credentials. 

Before this emergency arose, four years of approved college work 
were required in order to secure a credential to teach in the elementary 
schools of California. When the shortage of teachers became acute, 
emergency credentials were issued to persons having less than the 
required four years of college training. Teacher training institutions 
in California gave special courses for persons wishing to obtain 
emergency credentials. 

At the University of California at Los Angeles, during several 
semesters, a program of emergency training was given for prospective 
teachers. As a graduate student in the University, the writer under- 
took to evaluate the program as it was carried on during the summer 
and fall of 1945. 

Any person who had had two years of college training was eligible 
to enter the course. It was probably a weakness of the program as a 
whole not to have had any discrimination made as to who should 
be admitted. As the semester advanced, a few of the students 
showed little interest in or aptitude for teaching. Probably children 
would receive as much of real value from being in an overcrowded 
classroom with an efficient teacher, as they would in a smaller group 
with a poor teacher. Most of the students who went into this emergency 
training program were intensely interested in the work they were doing. 

During the first nine weeks of the semester, the students studied the 
theory and practice of modern elementary education in two courses 
taught by Dr. John A. Hockett. The class met daily and the students 
devoted all their time to these two courses: 

Education 139, The Elementary School Curriculum 
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Education 331, Procedures in Elementary School Teaching 
During the second part of the semester the students engaged in a 
full-time program of student-teaching. Nineteen students did the 
course work offered by Dr. Hockett, but only seventeen completed 
the eight weeks of supervised teaching. 

The seventeen students who completed the student-teaching assign- 
ment had had a variety of college and experience backgrounds. Five of 
them had had all of their college training at U.C.L.A., while the other 
twelve had attended eleven different institutions of higher learning. 
Nine of these twelve had done no work at U.C.L.A. previous to this 
semester. All of these students had attended college at least four 
semesters before entering upon this program. One student, however, 
did not have enough earned credits to be counted a junior. Their 
classifications were: one second semester sophomore, nine first sem- 
ester juniors, five second semester juniors, two first semester seniors. 

The ages of these students ranged from nineteen to thirty-nine, 
the average age being 22.23 years, and the median age, 20 years. The 
older students had worked at various occupations, some coming into 
this course after being out of school for some years. None, however, 
had had any previous teaching experience. 

Some students who were second semester juniors and seniors had 
had a few courses related to education before entering Dr. Hockett’s 
course. For the majority, however, the nine weeks of study preceding 
practice teaching was their only contact with the theory and principles 
of modern education. 

During the first six weeks of the semester, while these students 
were studying the theory and practice of the modern elementary 
school, they also participated in the summer school carried on at Nora 
Sterry School. (Nora Sterry School is a public elementary school of 
Los Angeles which is used by the University as a training school.) 
In this way they saw some of the practices of the elementary school 
being carried on, and participated in some of the work that went on in 
the classrooms. The teachers in charge during the summer were not 
the regular staff who were the training teachers when the students 
began their all-day teaching assignments in September. 

During the first week of the supervised teaching period, the train- 
ing teachers did most of the teaching, with the students observing. 
During this time, the training teachers were getting their groups 
organized and divided into smaller groups for work in such drill 
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subjects as reading, arithmetic, and spelling. The students had an 
excellent opportunity to see the first steps to be taken in organizing 
a new group at the first of a semester. This is an experience that some 
groups of students do not have, for often University semesters do not 
open at the same time as semesters in the training school. This ex- 
perience added to the richness of the content of this program of 
student-teaching and was one of the strong points of this program. 

Most of the training teachers said that they tried to teach a lesson 
of each type for observation before a student was asked to teach such 
a lesson. Many times when the writer visited one room or another, 
she saw the training teacher demonstrating some method or technique 
with which the student needed to become acquainted. Without ex- 
ception, the demonstrations by the training teachers were examples 
of skillful teaching. The fine demonstration teaching was probably 
one of the strongest points of this program. This gave these students 
an opportunity to increase their understanding of modern methods of 
instruction. In their own teaching they had the opportunity to put this 
understanding to practical use, and to develop some skill in applying 
what they had seen demonstrated. The students’ answers to questions 
asked them indicate that most of the students did teach some types of 
lessons that they had not seen demonstrated. The students were less 
skillful in attempting to teach a type of lesson that they had not seen 
taught than one they had seen demonstrated. 

Early in the term the students stated that one of their biggest 
problems was pupil control. One general conference was devoted 
mainly to this topic, at which time the supervisor of training talked 
about levels of control and methods of securing good conduct in a 
classroom. She brought out the idea that good conduct in the room 
should be self-control based on interest. She further emphasized that 
the term “‘self-control’”’ should be used in talking to children and that 
they should be led to understand the meaning of the term. The 
students were urged to commend self-control whenever they might 
see it. Probably more time should have been devoted to this topic, 
for control of children was one of the areas in which the students 
were rated only average by the training teachers. 

The training teachers gave the students much guidance in the teach- 
ing of reading according to the particular method used in this school. 
One conference meeting was given over to a discussion of reading. 
In the conference a list of seven or eight types of reading lessons was 
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made by pooling the answers given by the students to the question, 
“What kinds of reading lessons have you seen?” The responses of the 
students indicated that no one student had had experience with all 
of these types. From observation the writer concluded that the 
majority of the lessons taught were of two types, and that the other 
types were used only infrequently. The students had an opportunity 
to become familiar with one method of teaching reading with two 
types of lessons, and to know a little about other types of lessons. 

Each day the students saw good examples of classroom management 
and organization in carrying out the daily routine. Because they were 
in the classrooms for the entire day, they had an opportunity to see 
all the various routine details that must be taken care of in each 
classroom every day. Students teaching only a half day at a time would 
not see all of these activities. Some of the students had considerable 
experience in taking care of these routine matters: others did not do so 
much of this themselves, but observed it done by the training teacher. 
In addition, there were discussions of classroom management in the 
general conferences. Here several different methods of managing 
routine matters were discussed, giving the students an opportunity 
to know more than one way to carry on routine classroom procedure. 
The emphasis always was on economy of time in managing such 
matters. 

Another good feature of this program was that the students became 
acquainted with the entire day’s program in the classroom, and had 
experience teaching everything for their grade level. At first this was 
a heavy burden because it involved writing many lesson plans, which 
took many hours of work on the part of students. However, later the 
students were able to make their preparation without spending so 
much time as at first. In those rooms where only one student teacher 
was assigned to a room, the student taught everything in her room 
much of the time during the latter part of the eight weeks. In those 
rooms where two student teachers were teaching, each one ordinarily 
taught one-half of the time, but each student took entire charge 
of the room for at least two days. This meant that the one student 
was responsible for everything taught in her room during those days, 
and for the routine management of the classroom. This was good ex- 
perience and a strong point in this program, because it gave the 
students an opportunity to see and realize how many activities the 
elementary teacher is responsible for and must carry on every day. 
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In most cases the training teachers required the students to make 
written plans for the lessons to be taught. During the first few weeks 
the students spent a vast amount of time on these assignments, and 
some of their early plans were unnecessarily detailed. As they gained 
experience, however, they were able to reduce the number of details 
written on paper, and also the amount of time consumed in writing 
plans. The necessity for and value of written plans was evident when- 
ever a student took charge of a class without them. An experienced 
teacher would have been able to add interest and variety to a lesson 
as it went along; inexperienced teachers were unable to do this. 

At first, some of the student teachers were so engrossed in the 
techniques of teaching that they had little time or energy left for 
real enjoyment of the lessons. Since child enthusiasm so often stems 
from teacher enthusiasm, it would seem that pleasure in the lessons 
taught should be one of the first things to stress with student teachers. 
A discussion of enthusiasm for lessons taught was conducted in a 
conference by the supervisor of training; this seemed to help the 
students. 

Neither speech training nor methods of teaching music were in- 
cluded in the preliminary training given these students. Many of the 
students were very conscious of their need for definite help in teach- 
ing music. (Some students did not teach music because their own 
singing was not true enough.) The music teacher at the training 
school gave the students as much help as she could during the time 
that they were teaching. 

All of the students had experience reading aloud to the children. 
Some of them read very well; some needed to improve their oral 
reading. Speech training would have helped the students with their 
own speech and oral reading, and should have helped them to de- 
velop better speech habits in their pupils. Some training teachers had 
individual conferences with their students concerning their speech 
and oral reading. It is desirable that all prospective student teachers 
should have had a course in speech at some time, but this was im- 
possible with students in the emergency training program. 

In some rooms the training teachers emphasized word meanings, 
stressing the importance of knowing the meaning of each new word 
encountered in reading. These teachers were consciously working to 
build up meaningful concepts in the minds of the children. Where 
concepts were stressed in this way, this carried over into the work of 
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the student teacher in the room. There were other rooms where no 
special stress was put on word meanings. This is an example of the 
differences in training which the students received even in a care- 
fully-planned program such as this. 

The evaluation attempted in the study of this program was based 
on certain recommendations made in the following study: 


Nelson, Esther Marion, An Analysis of Content of Student Teaching 
Courses for Education of Elementary Teachers in State Teachers 
Colleges. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 723, 1939. 


Chapter Seven of Nelson’s study is entitled, ‘Suggestions and 
Recommendations Proposed for Enriching the Content of Student- 
Teaching Courses in State Teachers Colleges.” One part of this 
chapter is entitled, “Objectives and Purposes of Student Teaching.” In 
the U.C.L.A. study, emphasis was on the third group of these objec- 
tives—‘‘Objectives Relative to the Activities That Help to Make 
Up the Content of Student Teaching.” Quoted below are these ob- 
jectives as listed by Nelson, through the first nine subtopics of the 
second objective.? 

A. “To induct student teachers by gradual, continuous, and eco- 
nomical processes into the art of teaching. 

B. ‘‘To give prospective teachers increasingly wider and richer 
contacts with all the important educative activities of elementary 
teachers: to create constantly keener interest in the work, problems, 
and responsibilities of teachers in the modern elementary schools. 

1. “To guide student teachers in acquiring intelligent under- 
standing of major objectives and basic principles underlying the 
modern elementary school. 

2. ‘To give student teachers continuously broader perspective of 
the elementary school curriculum. 

3. “To help student teachers acquire adequate working knowl- 
edge of materials of instruction. 

a. “To help student teachers develop increasingly greater skill in 
planning, selecting, evaluating, organizing, adapting, and applying 
appropriate materials of instruction. 

b. ““To show student teachers ways in which to integrate the ele- 


* Quoted by permission of the publishers. 
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mentary school subjects into a comprehensive and well-rounded 
school program. 

4. “To lead student teachers to obtain increasingly broader un- 
derstanding of the factors which produce individual differences; 
to train them to cope successfully with both the similarities and the 
wide range of individual differences of children in a group. 

5. “To increase progressively the student teachers’ understanding 
of and skill in applying the best modern methods of instruction. 

a. ‘“To lead student teachers to acquire adequate working knowl- 
edge of effective progressive methods for directing the learning ac- 
tivities of children. 

b. “To give student teachers opportunity to study and to experi- 
ment with different types of teaching techniques and educational pro- 
cedures. 

c. “To help student teachers to develop continuously greater skill 
in applying effective methods of teaching children. 

d. “To lead student teachers to assume increasingly greater re- 
sponsibilities for the development and progress of both individuals 
and groups of children. 

e. “To train student teachers to evaluate and judge teaching and 
learning activities in the light of modern educational principles. 

6. “To develop in student teachers increasingly greater ability to 
guide children in establishing desirable habits, traits, interests, atti- 
tudes, appreciations, and ideals. 

7. “To aid student teachers in establishing proper rapport in child 
guidance; to give them constantly wider experiences in managing and 
controlling children in various types of teaching and learning situa- 
tions. 

a. “To guide student teachers in establishing co-operative rela- 
tions with the children: to direct them in securing and maintaining 
desirable teacher-pupil rap port. 

b. “To help student teachers to build up and maintain high stand- 
ards of conduct among the children in a group. 

c. “To teach student teachers to deal effectively with discipline 
and behavior problems of children. 

8. ‘‘To familiarize student teachers with the routine and mechan- 
ics of the classroom; to aid them in acquiring clear understanding of 
valid principles underlying classroom management. 

9. “To provide increasingly richer opportunities for student 
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teachers to observe, participate in, and direct children’s extra-class 
activities.” 

Let us now see how well this program of emergency training met 
these objectives. 

Although there was some effort to induct the students into teach- 
ing gradually, there was no uniformity in this. As early as Thursday 
of the first week three students were seen in charge of ‘part or all of 
the group of children in the room, and on the first Friday, the writer 
saw four students out of eight visited, doing some teaching. Some of 
the training teachers continued to teach some demonstration lessons 
for the students as late as the sixth week. These variations indicate 
individual adjustments between training teachers and student teach- 
ers rather more than they indicate the gradualness with which the 
students were inducted into teaching. 

As a group these students showed average understanding of the 
major objectives of the modern elementary school. They also showed 
average ability to formulate objectives for teaching and to accom- 
plish these objectives. 

Evidence seemed to indicate that the students did not have enough 
understanding of the curriculum of the elementary school to do 
long range planning; too much of their planning was day-to-day 
planning to teach what the training teachers told them they should. 
These students needed more experience in planning larger units of 
work before they went out in the field into classrooms of their own; 
they needed to see the elementary curriculum with a broader perspec- 
tive. 

These students had experience with a comprehensive and well- 
rounded school program, and with a variety of materials of instruc- 
tion. Discussion with them seemed to indicate, however, that many 
of them did not have an adequate understanding of how to organize 
such a program. Some training teachers said that some of the students 
were not skillful at adapting materials to the age group they taught. 
It may have been that this was an area in which the students were 
unable to gain adequate understanding in so short a period of time. 
Probably, when these students were first out in the field teaching, 
they would need much help in this area from the supervisors. 

This program of supervised teaching made provision for the stu- 
dents to observe at first hand some of the differences and similarities 
of children. The training teachers tried to lead the students to under- 
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stand the individual children, and to have experience working with 
individual differences. The students needed much help in learning 
about individual differences and in learning to guide children. They 
received much help with this, but for some students it seemed not 
to be sufficient help. There were so many things for the students to 
learn during the eight weeks, that they did not have much time to 
read and study about child growth and development. It was impos- 
sible for most of the students to gain an adequate understanding of 
the similarities and differences of children they taught for only eight 
weeks. 

This program of supervised teaching provided for the students’ 
increased understanding of and skill in applying modern methods of 
instruction. It is doubtful, however, if all the students acquired an 
adequate working knowledge of effective progressive methods. They 
had experience with a wide variety of teaching techniques and pro- 
cedures, and most of them taught a wide range of subject-matter. 
The training teachers tried to lead the students to adapt methods to 
their groups and to assume responsibility for the progress of individ- 
uals and groups. Most of the students were conscious of adapting the 
work to individuals or small groups within the larger group for such 
subjects as reading, spelling, or arithmetic, but did not come to see 
the possibilities throughout the entire program. Some of the training 
teachers felt that their students were very inept at adapting methods 
and materials to individuals and groups. Because of their limited 
professional background, these students probably did not acquire 
much skill in evaluating teaching and learning activities in the light of 
modern educational principles. Also in the eight-weeks’ period of 
supervised teaching there was not much time for the growth in in- 
sight and understanding which would be necessary for evaluation. 

Some students seemed to develop increasing ability to guide chil- 
dren in establishing desirable habits, traits, interests, attitudes, ap- 
preciations, and ideals. Probably more important, they learned the 
desirability of establishing such qualities. 

This program of supervised teaching provided guidance in secur- 
ing and maintaining desirable teacher-pupil rapport, in building 
up and maintaining high standards of conduct, in dealing effectively 
with discipline and behavior problems of children. All the students 
did not profit equally from this guidance. A wide range of skill in 
dealing with children was apparent when one visited all the class- 
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rooms. This was one of the areas where a limited background and 
understanding of child growth and development was a distinct handi- 
cap to those students who had not had previous experience with 
children. The supervised teaching of these students was concentrated 
into so short a period that there was little opportunity for satisfac- 
tory growth in child-guidance. 

This program of supervised teaching provided very well for fa- 
miliarizing the student teachers with good examples of classroom 
routine and management. 

Very few opportunities were offered for the students to take part 
in extra-class activities. The only activity in which all the students 
had experience was physical education, which is a required subject 
in all California schools, so the students taught it as a regular subject. 


This emergency program of professional study and supervised 
teaching was planned and conducted by people whose training and 
experience make them experts in their field. To a person who spent 
much time observing in the training school during these weeks, it 
was very evident that these students were getting valuable training. 
The weaknesses of this program were almost all due to the meager- 
ness of the professional training which these students had had. In 
many instances, the students did not have the necessary background for 
understanding points which the training teachers tried to discuss 
with them. Many things which an observer might have wished to 
see done were impossible because of limited professional pre- 
paratory training or the limited amount of time available. This 
program probably gave these students about as much as they could 
assimilate in one semester. 








Army-Navy Education in the Far East* 


WALTER E. SEWELL 


HE story of education of our military forces in the Far East is a 

deeply moving, intensely human story. It is a play whose setting 
is the broad reaches of the Pacific, a play produced by General Mac- 
Arthur, directed by Colonel W. J. Niederpruem, his Troop Informa- 
tion and Education Officer, supported by commanders afloat and 
ashore throughout that vast area, and acted by thousands of soldiers 
and sailors from Honshu to Honolulu, from Sapporo to Samar. 

In traveling over the Far East I saw a dynamic education program. 
Today there are 42,000 men attending classes, and another 52,000 
actively enrolled in USAFI correspondence and self-teaching courses. 

Three fundamental factors make such a program possible. The 
first is command support. And I mean by this not a passive acceptance 
but an aggressive insistence. There is this type of support in the Far 
East. I did not talk with General MacArthur, but I know how he feels 
about education. He issued a directive several months ago to the 
effect that commanders should give their men the opportunity to 
improve their education whenever possible, without prejudice to the 
accomplishment of the military mission. This is the basis of com- 
mand support. I talked with the Chief of Staff and the Deputy Chiet 
of Staff; I found both of them intimately acquainted with the educa- 
tion program, concerned about its problems, delighted with its suc- 
cess. The Chief of Personnel is one of the staunchest supporters of 
education, and is convinced of its military value to the command. 

Most of the troops in Japan proper belong to Eighth Army, com- 
manded by Lt. Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger. General Eichelberger is 
outspoken in his emphasis on education, and his support of the pro- 
gram is not confined to words. The I and E Section of his headquar- 
ters is well staffed with capable personnel. The school for Eighth 
Army troops is housed in a centrally located, well equipped build- 
ing. One of the largest warehouses in the area is devoted to I and E 
materials. Eighth Army has converted several trucks and one railroad 
car to mobile units for the United States Armed Forces Institute. 
These mobile units serve as itinerant guidance clinics and enrollment 





* A report to the War-Navy Committee on the United States Armed Forces 
Institute delivered by the author on July 10, 1947. 
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centers in distant outposts, wherever American troops are stationed. 
They are stocked with USAFI textbooks and vocational! guidance data, 
and staffed by trained educational counselors. 

General Eichelberger’s Chief of Staff, Major General Clovis Byers, 
is solidly behind the education program. His attitude is best described 
by a conversation I had with him. I said, “General, I suppose you are 
glad to see the Army discontinuing the 18-month enlistment? Such 
rapid turnover of personnel puts a heavy burden on an Army.” To 
my surprise he said, ‘‘No, I would like to see it continue. We have in 
the Eighth Army today as fine a group of young men as I have ever 
seen anywhere. We have a real responsibility to these men and | 
believe we are living up to that responsibility. We are encouraging 
them to go to school and they are doing just that. I think that after 
they have been in this Army for twelve months, they will go back to 
their homes and their parents better men than they were when they 
came here. I want as many as possible to look back with pride upon a 
hitch in the Eighth Army.” This attitude in a commander gives one 
renewed confidence in our leadership. 

As a matter of fact, I think General Byers is right. The troops in 
Japan are fine looking and well behaved. They make you proud to 
be in uniform. Certainly by their example they are convincing the 
Japanese that democracy is not the decadent, bankrupt system which 
their warlords had pictured to them. 

In the Eighth Army there are several divisions, and it was my 
good fortune to visit most of them. Everywhere I found an attitude 
toward education that was very encouraging. Each unit has its school, 
and I noted that the commanders were proud of them. 

One of the most thrilling experiences of my trip was a visit to an 
Infantry Regiment. The school was in a large building adjacent to 
headquarters. The classrooms were well equipped with desks and 
ample blackboard space. All the personnel were military—administra- 
tors, teachers, students. I visited several classes and I have never 
seen more seriousness on the part of both student and teacher than I 
saw there. More than 400 men were studying in this school, which 
number seemed large to me. However, a Colonel in the same division 
said that when he had that regiment the enrollment was well over 
600. I might add that there are regiments with more than 800 men 
attending classes. 

Time does not permit me to describe in detail other areas in the 
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Far East; however, I can assure you that in Korea, in the Philippines, 
and elsewhere, there is the type of command support which produces 
effective education programs. 

I did not see as much of the Navy as I did of the Army, but I 
saw ample evidence of the Navy’s participation in the program. From 
Cavite the Naval commander sends his men across to Manila in 
launches to attend the Army school in Manila. And in Guam I saw an 
impressive example of Army-Navy co-operation. The Air Forces 
run the school and the sailors are brought down in buses every night 
to attend classes; while the USAFI Branch is located at the Naval 
Operating Base and the soldiers go there for GED tests and other 
USAFI services. 

From what I have said, you might conclude that every single 
Army and Navy officer in the Far East is an ardent supporter of the 
education program. This is not true. There are some exceptions, but 
they are few and in no position to obstruct. 

So much for command support. The second factor necessary to the 
realization of an effective education program is capable I and E 
Personnel. And the Far East is well endowed in that regard. It ts 
generally true in the Army and Navy that one can judge the impor- 
tance which a commander attaches to an activity by the quality of the 
men assigned to that activity. This is why I was doubly pleased to 
find throughout the Far East high type I and E personnel. Starting 
from the top, I cannot pay too high a tribute to Colonel Niederpruem. 
He believes in the principles for which I and E stands and translates 
that belief into action. On his staff are several professional educators, 
Army officers, whose works are ample testimony of their capabilities. 
Down in the units there are good educational personnel; men who 
are respected for their ability, valued for the job they are doing. The 
confidence which commanders place in these men is evidenced by the 
fact that priority of assignment in many units is given to education. 
By this I mean that a man’s ability to teach English may often deter- 
mine the unit to which he is assigned—the school of that unit being 
in need of an instructor in that subject. 

There is a point which deserves special mention and which is in- 
dicative of the calibre of personnel responsible for the education 
program. In view of the drastic reduction of civilan instructors one 
of the first questions I asked the education officer was ‘‘Is the loss of 
your civilian instructors going to cause you to close your school?” 
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The answer was invariably, ‘No, we are busy now training men, who 
already know the subject matter, how to teach.” You are probably 
wondering how this is working out. As a former professional educa- 
tor I would like to say that it is succeeding. I visited many classes 
conducted by these men. They are serious and careful in their 
preparation and they have the advantage of teaching students who are 
equally serious. Moreover each student is required to take a USAFI 
end-of-course test which is an impartial evaluation of how much he 
has learned. 

There are two by-products of this teaching which are especially im- 
portant to the Army and Navy. First, the quality of instruction in 
purely military subjects is improving. Second, many potential leaders 
are discovered among these instructors; some of these men would 
never have demonstrated their ability if they had not been furnished 
familiar ground in which to venture their first step. 

No discussion of the educational personnel in the Far East would 
be complete without an expression of gratitude to the civilian instruc- 
tors who have contributed in such large measure to the success of the 
program. Unfortunately time and money have deprived us of the 
valuable services of many of these men and women, but the Army 
will always be grateful to them. They are a credit to their profession. 
It was a pleasure and a privilege to see and talk with them. They all 
told me that they had never had a more stimulating educational ex- 
perience, and they attributed it primarily to the fact that those whom 
they were teaching were students for one reason only—because they 
wanted to learn what was being taught. Not a single one complained 
about how he or she was being treated and I can assure you that 
many of them were not quartered in penthouses. To me they typified 
the best there is in teaching. 

The final factor which is necessary for a good education program, 
since participation is voluntary, is a desire on the part of the men 
to go to school. The thousands of students in the Far East leave no 
doubt as to this desire. These thousands are not mere statistics—they 
are fine, young Americans, that make us proud of our past, con- 
fident of our future. Moreover, this is another chance for many of 
these young men and it thrills me to know that so many are taking 
advantage of this opportunity. There is no mistake more readily 
admitted by adults than that of quitting school prematurely. Hereto- 
fore virtually none of them have been in a position to do anything 
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about it; we have corrected this situation to some extent and the re- 
sults are gratifying. 

The wise choice of subjects these men are studying will no doubt 
interest you. Courses in English, mathematics, bookkeeping, typing 
and auto mechanics, head the list. Anyone familiar with our text- 
books, knows that none of these is easy. Moreover, it is obvious 
how much value both the service and the man will derive from 
knowledge gained along these lines. Certainly the advice and guid- 
ance which our servicemen are receiving has a great deal to do with 
this choice. The records at USAFI show that throughout the time 
that the Education Program has been operating, men have consistently 
concentrated on subjects which have real content. 

With regard to the pattern of our education program, what we 
have always sought has been attained; USAFI runs through every 
fibre of this fabric. The books are furnished by USAFI. The tests are 
USAFI end-of-course tests. The records are forwarded to USAFI 
and made available through USAFI to the high schools and colleges 
throughout this country. The whole program would be impossible 
without USAFI. 

Finally let me say that the policies which this Committee has estab- 
lished have met the test; policies made possible through the generous 
assistance and enthusiastic co-operation of civilian education. These 
policies are producing results. They are understood and believed in 
by those in charge of the education program in the field. Certainly, 
in view of what is going on in the Far East, you gentlemen, and your 
colleagues in the schools, colleges, and education departments in 
this country, can take a great deal of satisfaction in the contribution 
you are making toward a fuller life for thousands of soldiers and 
sailors, a better educated, more effective Army and Navy, and a 
finer, stronger America. 








Essential Elements in a Sound Plan of 
Selecting and Counseling College 
Entrants’ 


RALPH PRATOR 


Tt: specific features of the ideal admissions plan may vary from 
institution to institution; however, in general, certain basic essen- 
tials should characterize the admissions program of most colleges and 
universities. 

Two students of college personnel administration, Esther Lloyd- 
Jones and Margaret Ruth Smith, came to the conclusion that a good 
admissions plan would have these characteristics: 


. . . It would offer precollege guidance in co-operation with high 
schools and other colleges for the purpose of directing the prospective 
student to the college best suited to the individual student's needs, It 
would conscientiously discover the objectives of the institution and make 
them well known. These objectives would be clearly reflected in the ad- 
mission procedures of the college. It would not base its admission ex- 
clusively on the criterion of abstract verbal ability but would take into 
consideration all the other aspects of the individual as well. It would 
provide for an appraisal of student personality, health, character, inter- 
ests, and needs, as well as intellectual ability and achievement, and con- 
sider honestly how its total program can meet all his needs. It would 
reach back into the high school and preparatory school, and participate 
with other institutions in experimental work for the improvement of 
admission policies and procedures.””? 


Donfred H. Gardner believed that the following elements should 
be included in the plan for selecting students: 

1. Students should be given precollege guidance through the use 
of a state-wide testing program, the counseling of students by college 
representatives, and the distribution of literature. 


* Ralph Prator, “The Administration of Admission to Colleges and Universities,” 
unpublished Ed.D. thesis, University of California, Berkeley, 1947, Chapter VI. 

* Esther McD. Lloyd-Jones and Margaret Ruth Smith, A Student Personnel Pro- 
gram for Higher Education, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 1938, 
pp. 65-66. 
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2. The procedures for selecting students should fit the peculiar 
aims and objectives of the institution concerned. 

3. Some estimate should be made of the quantity and quality of 
the student’s previous academic work and of his intellectual ma- 
turity. 

4. An objective measure of the student’s future academic success 
should be used. 

5. Some judgment should be made of the student’s personality, 
character, interests, aptitude, and health.* 

Contributors to the literature in the field of college entrance re- 
quirements have offered many suggestions for improving the plan 
for selecting college students. Research studies have reported the 
validity of different admissions criteria. Although the general con- 
clusion is that no plan for selecting students for admission to college 
is infallible, some plans are more defensible than others. The 
writer compiled a list of suggested features of a feasible admissions 
plan after consultation with eight college administrators who had 
long and varied experience as Registrars or Directors of Admission. 
The proposed features of the plan were submitted to sixty admissions 
officers in the form of a check list. The proposals were grouped into 
three categories: pre-admissions guidance, admissions methods and 
requirements, and pre-registration counseling and guidance. A posi- 
tive attitude was assumed in the explanation of the check list of 
proposed features of the admissions plan, and officials of the co- 
operating institutions were encouraged to take exception to any 
statements made. 

It was assumed that the selection of candidates for entrance to any 
one college should be an active process. The candidate for admission 
should have the assistance of his secondary school counselor in de- 
termining his intellectual and occupational interests and abilities. 
The candidate should base his choice of the college or university he 
wishes to attend on objective evidence that that institution offers what 
he feels he needs. In making his choice he is entitled to complete and 
honestly given information from the college or university. The candi- 
date should be able to determine the aims and objectives of the col- 
lege or university, the courses of study offered, the required and 
suggested entrance qualifications, and the intellectual, social, and 


*Donfred H. Gardner, Student Personnel Service, The Evaluation of Higher 
Institutions, Vol. 5, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936, pp. 28-30. 
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financial requirements; and he should be encouraged to explore the 
facilities of the institution. 

Various services may be offered by the colleges to prospective 
students. A state-wide testing plan will serve institutions which 
endeavor to meet the college training needs of students from a 
particular locality by supplying valuable information concerning the 
abilities and aptitudes of students from that area. College representa- 
tives may visit and counsel candidates for admission. The secondary 
school counselors should be encouraged to use the guidance setvice 
provided by the college or university; this service may be given 
through the extension center of the institution or through guidance 
conferences which may be arranged for high school counselors. Not 
only an information center but a testing and counseling service should 
be available to prospective students on the campus of each college 
and university; a candidate for entrance should be offered such aids 
as placement tests, ability and aptitude tests and personal contact with 
a counselor of the institution. Each college and university should 
supply carefully planned guidance materials such as bulletins, films, 
recordings and leaflets to secondary schools and prospective students. 
Through the services suggested above the candidate for admission to 
college should be able to select reasonably well the college or uni- 
versity he wishes to attend. 

Each college or university should encourage only those candidates 
for entrance who can profit most from the opportunities which that 
institution offers. The admission methods and requirements should 
be planned so that students are properly selected. Measures of the 
candidate’s ability, achievement, literacy, and previous scholastic rec- 
ord are helpful in predicting college success; when such measures 
are combined with ratings or judgments of the candidate’s personality, 
character, financial resources, health, interests, and purposefulness, a 
reasonably good basis of: selection should be achieved. It is funda- 
mentally important that the college or university have clearly defined 
purposes so that the admissions officer may know what preparation, 
abilities and characteristics, within reasonable limits, are necessary to 
do successful work in the institution which he represents. 

Between the time a candidate for entrance has been accepted and the 
time he goes through the formal registration procedure, he should be 
given such educational and personal counsel as he needs. To many stu- 
dents entering college as freshmen, the experience may be a frustrating 
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one unless expert individual counseling is available to them. In order 
to facilitate transfer from high school to college, it is suggested that 
students become well acquainted with their college counselors some- 
time prior to registration. This counselor-counselee assignment should 
be made as soon as practicable, and the counselee should be encour- 
aged to communicate with his counselor in advance of the freshman 
days or week. The student may need assistance with his class and 
study schedule, and the counselor may need to have the results of 

lacement tests before offering his counsel; this essential planning 
should be done in advance of final registration, if possible. The new 
student may need assistance in getting housing and in securing part- 
time employment; he may desire information concerning social or- 
ganizations, religious organizations, cultural activities and recrea- 
tional facilities; he should know where to go for such information 
and assistance. 

The table on page 272 shows the rating given each of the proposed 
features of the admissions plan by officials responsible for the admis- 
sions programs in selected colleges and universities. Fifty-six replies 
were received in time for the tabulation. 

It is evident that officers answering the check list favor the pro- 
posed admissions plan. Although Gardner placed very strong empha- 
sis on the value of a state-wide testing program as an aid in pre- 
selection guidance,‘ that is the feature of the proposed pre-admissions 
guidance plan which received the least support from the officers rat- 
ing the program in the institutions included in the survey. The provi- 
sion for an “on-campus counseling” service and the distribution of 
guidance materials are the features of pre-admissions guidance which 
received the most favorable response. 

All but one official checked the “record of previous scholastic 
work”’ as ‘‘very important, a must” and “measures of the candidate’s 
ability, achievement, and literacy” were judged of great value among 
the methods for selecting candidates for entrance. It is to be noted, 
too, that strong support is given the idea that entrance requirements 
should be adjusted to the aims and objectives of the institution. 

Admissions officers believe that the student should receive counsel 
in several areas prior to registration. If a student is accepted by a col- 
lege or university, he is entitled to the assistance of a qualified coun- 


* Op. cit., p. 32. 
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selor in planning his academic, social, religious, and financial pro- 
grams. 

One official who responded to the check list expressed strong sup- 
port of the proposed pre-registration counseling plan, but he be- 








No. Checking Each Feature® 





Features of Admission Program Of No — Very 
Value Idea manent. 





A. Pre-Admission Guidance 
1. Extension guidance service for high school 


counselors provided 4 41 Il 
2. State-wide testing and counseling plan for 

candidates used 10 41 2 
3. On-campus counseling for candidates ar- 

ranged I 32 22 
4. Guidance materials (leaflets, bulletins, films, 

and recordings) distributed 32 23 


B. Admission Methods and Requirements 
1. Co-ordination of enrance requirements and 


aims and objectives of the institution 15 40 
2. Record of previous scholastic work I 55 
3. Measures of candidate's ability, achieve- 

ment, and literacy 14 40 
4. Judgment of candidate's interests and pur- 

posefulness 31 23 
5. Rating or judgment of candidate’s person- 

ality, character, financial condition etc. 4 30 21 
6. Health record I 28 27 

C. Pre-Registration Counseling and Guidance 

1. Assignment of counselee to counselor on 

basis of the major interests and needs of the 

student 27 28 
2. Counselor-counselee interviews arranged 32 24 
3. Placement tests used 25 30 
4. Class and study schedule planned 2 26 28 
5. Employment service, housing service, etc. 

available I 27 28 
6. Information and counsel given concerning: 

social organization, religious organizations, 

cultural activities and recreational facilities I 39 16 





® Some features were not checked by officials answering the check list. 


lieved that “too much of this (counseling and guidance) may be as 
bad as too little; students should be treated as adults”. It may be 
more desirable to have certain counsel readily available to students 
than to assume that all students should receive counsel in each of the 
areas listed in the section, “pre-registration counseling and guidance’. 

There was no great variance in opinions expressed by representa- 
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tives of large institutions from those expressed by representatives of 
small institutions. Neither did the pattern of responses from repre- 
sentatives of private institutions differ materially from the replies 
received from publicly supported institutions. A few admissions 
officers of private schools inserted “personal interview” under Part 
B of the check list, ‘‘Admission Methods and Requirements”. Rep- 
resentatives of private schools also indicated that a state-wide testing 
and counseling plan has questionable value for private colleges and 
universities. 

It would seem that the proposed plan with only slight modifications 
is very satisfactory for large and small colleges and universities and 
for publicly and privately supported collegiate institutions. 

The organizational plan for determining and administering admis- 
sion standards and requirements may differ somewhat from institution 
to institution, but certain general features are desirable in any or- 
ganizational plan for the administration of admissions. It is evident 
that the admissions program may properly include three processes: the 
first step is the pre-admissions period during which the candidates for 
admission are assisted in selecting the college or university; the second 
process is the one in which the institution actually determines which 
candidates will be admitted; and the third step is the procedure 
through which the selected candidates pass in preparing themselves 
for registration. The entire admissions process then extends from the 
recruiting of candidates to the act of registration. 

Strong support of extensive pre-admissions guidance and of a 
variety of methods for selecting candidates for admission are indi- 
cated. Admissions officers seem to feel that more than academic coun- 
seling is necessary for those candidates who are judged eligible for 
entrance. Prior to registration, students should be able to get infor- 
mation and counsel concerning employment, housing problems, so- 
cial organizations, religious organizations, cultural activities and 
recreational facilities. 





Education Abroad 


I. Some Certificates and Degrees Granted in Sweden 
and Some Examinations Offered 


ALINA M. LINDEGREN 


RGANIZATION of instruction. Studies in preparation for admis- 
O sion to an institution of university rank in Sweden begin with 4 
or 6 years of attendance at a primary school (folkskola) which the 
child enters when he is approximately 7 years of age. After 4 years of 
primary schooling the boy or girl enters a 5-year lower secondary 
school called a real school (realskola). After 6 years of primary 
schooling he enters a 4-year real school. Both types of real schools 


TABLE I 
CURRICULA FOR THE 5- AND 4-YEAR REAL SCHOOL 


(Numbers in parentheses are for girls) 








Hours a week per school year 


















































Subject of instruction 5-year real school | 4-year real school 
1|ujmfiv]vj i | o | m |i 
I 2 3 | 4 | 5 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 | 10 
Religion 2 2 2 2 2 2 =e 2 
Swedish 6 6 5 3 3 6 5 3 3 
German 6 6 4 3 4 7 5 4 4 
English fe 4 4 . 5 = > 4 5 
French _ _ —_ 4 3! pees sani 4 3! 
History and civics 3 4 3 3 2 4 3 3 a 
Geography 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Mathematics 4 5 4 3 4 5 4 3 4 
Biology andhygiene | 2 2 2 2 2.5) 2 2 2 2.5 
Physics ;— — 2 2 | 2 — 2 2 2 
Chemistry | _— — — 3 1.5, — — | 3 1.5 
Penmanship | J oes — —!l— —|- - 
Drawing | 3 2 | 2 a1)}) 2] 2 2 | a(t) 2 
Music | 2 2 | 2 ii +s | 2 * | -& } 
Gymnastics iad a te 4Q3)) 3 | 4 4 | 43) 3 
Handwork (boys) Ee. | .) ee } — | 2 2 3 _ 
Handwork (girls) 1 @! @! @®)/—]|]—]|] @®] @!—]- 
Home economics — i-—i 4] = | am | we —| 4 - 
Total | 36 | 38 | 38 | aot] ax | 38 | 39 | a | a7 
1 Optional 


2 Includes French which is optional 
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close with the real school examination (realskolexamen), success in 
which qualifies for admission to a 3-year upper secondary school 
called a gymnasium. Boys and girls who leave the real school on com- 
pletion of the next to the highest class enter a 4-year gymnasium 
without taking the real school examination. 

The gymnasium offers a Latin and a rea/ or modern line of study. 


TABLE II 


CURRICULA FOR THE 3-YEAR GYMNASIUM IN THE LATIN 
AND REAL LINES 








Hours a week per school year 





Subject of instruction Latin gymnasium Real gymnasium 





I II Ill I II Ill 
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Religion 

Swedish 

Latin 

Greek 

German 

English 

French 

History and civics 
Geography 
Philosophy 
Mathematics 
Mathematics (advanced) 
Riology and hygiene 
Physics 

Chemistry 

Drawing 

Music 

Gymnastics 


Total 
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On graduation from either line the student, as he is now called, re- 
ceives a certificate of having passed the student examination (betyg 
ver avlagd studentexamen). This certificate is the regular require- 
ment for admission to an institution of university rank in Sweden. 

Secondary school curricula. Some idea of the work offered at the 
real or lower secondary school as expressed in subjects of instruction 
and the number of hours a week for each school year may be ob- 
tained from table I. 
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The prescribed programs of study leading to the student examina- 
tion at the various types of gymnasia are given in tables II and III. 

Certificate of having passed the student examination. As already 
indicated, a certificate of having passed the student examination is 
the regular requirement for admission to a university in Sweden. 


TABLE III 


CURRICULA FOR THE 4-YEAR GYMNASIUM IN THE LATIN 
AND REAL LINES 
































Hours a week per school year 
Subject of instruction Latin gymnasium Real gymnasium 
I II Ill | IV I II Ill | IV 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Religion 2 2 2 I 2 2 2 I 
Swedish 2 4 5 4 2 4 5 4 
Latin 6 6 6 6 _— _ -- ~- 
Greek — — 7 7 _ _— — — 
German 3 3 2 2 a 3 2 2 
English 3 3 2 - 3 3 3 a 
French 3 4 4 5 3 3 3 3 
History and civics 2 4 3 4 2 4 5 4 
Geography 2 1.5] 2 2 2 1.5, 2 2 
Philosophy — _— 2 2 — -- 2 2 
Mathematics 3 —_ 4 3 5 4 5 6 
Mathematics (advanced) _ _ == _ — a 2 2 
Biology and hygiene 2 _— 3 2 2 — a 2 
Physics _ 2 4 4 2 2 4 a 
Chemistry ~ ~ 2 n 2 2 2 3 
Drawing 3 2 I I 2 2 I I 
Music _ I 2 2 2 I 2 2 2 
Gymnastics 4 4 4 3 4 4 4 3 
Total wina~-i~- 1 aia { = 




















However, admission to study for a specific examination may require a 
passing mark in one or more subjects not included in the applicant’s 
student examination, or a higher mark than that made may be of 
advantage in one or more subjects included in the examination. In 
either case the student may take a supplementary examination (fyl- 
nadsprévning) given by the Student Examination Committee. 

In its evaluation in terms of education in the United States of 
credentials for studies completed abroad the U. S. Office of Education 
considers each case on its own merits. The Office does not bind itself 
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to any fixed amount of credit for studies completed in any particular 
country, school, or class of schools. No general statement can be made, 
therefore, as to the value in terms of education in the United States of 
a certificate of having passed the student examination. In general, 
however, a certificate of having passed the student examination works 
out to approximately high school graduation and in many cases to 
high school graduation plus some advanced standing. 


INSTITUTIONS OF UNIVERSITY RANK 


Sweden has 2 national universities, 1 medical surgical institute, 
2 private universities, 2 technical universities, and a number of other 
institutions which offer advanced scientific training in professional 
and industrial fields. Of the latter 12 are covered in this account. 
Classical universities. These with the dates of founding in paren- 
theses include: 
1. Two national universities each with faculties of philosophy, 
law, medicine, and theology: 
a. Royal University of Uppsala (Kungl. universitetet i Uppsala) 
(1477) 
b. Royal University of Lund (Kungl. universitetet i Lund) 
(1666) 
2. Caroline Medico-Surgical Institute (Karolinska mediko-kirurgi- 
ska institutet) at Stockholm (1663) 
3. Two private universities: 
a. High School of Stockholm (Stockholmshégskola) (1877) 
Faculties: Humanities, Mathematics-natural science, Political 
Science and Law 
b. High School of Gothenborg (Goteborgs hégskola) (1889) 
Faculty: Humanities 
Following is a brief summary of the main examinations offered 
by each faculty and the degrees to which these examinations lead. Un- 
less otherwise stated, the period of preparation means the number of 
years of study beyond success in the student examination. The system 
of marks used with the numerical value for each are: 
Praiseworthy (berémlig), 3; 
Approved with outstanding praise (med utmarkt berém godkind), 
2; 
Approved with praise (med berém godkind), 2; 
Approved not without praise (icke utan berém godkand), 1; 
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Approved (godkind), 1; 
Not approved (icke godkind), 0. 


PHILOSOPHY 


1. Candidate examination in philosophy | filosofie kandidatexa- 
men). This includes at least three of the examination subjects of the 
faculty and requires from 3 to 4 years of preparation. Degree: Candi- 
date in philosophy (filosofie kandidat), usually written “fil. kand.” 

2. Professional examination in philosophy (flosofisk ambetsexa- 
men). The examination requires from 3 to 4 years of preparation and 
includes one of the following subject groups. If the group selected 
includes only two subjects a third subject must be added from the 
examination subjects of the section concerned, except for mathematics 
which may serve as a third subject in either section. The subject 
groups are: 

a. Humanistic Section: 

1-4. Nordic languages, history of literature with poetics and, 
respectively, Latin, German, English, history. 
5. Latin, Greek, classical antiquity, ancient history 
6. Latin, history 
8. German and English or Romance languages 
9. English and Romance languages 
10. History, geography 
b. Mathematics-natural science Section 
11. Geography, botany, zoology 
12. Mathematics, physics 
13. Physics, chemistry 
14. Chemistry, botany, zoology 
Degree: Master of philosophy (filosofie magister), usually written 
“fil. mag.” 

3. Examination in political science (statsvetenskaplig examen). 
The examination may be taken in the Faculty of Law or in the Fac- 
ulty of Philosophy. Due to the broad variety of subjects which may 
be selected the period of preparation varies greatly. Degree: Master 
in Philosophy (politices magister), usually written “mag. pol.” 

a. Political science examination in law (statsvetenskaplig-juridisk 
examen). In addition to the required introductory course for the 
candidate examination in law, this examination includes economics, 
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statistics, political science, financial law, administrative law, and 
rivate law. 

b. Political science examination in philosophy (statsvetenskaplig- 
flosofisk examen ). In addition to the required introductory course for 
the candidate examination in law, success in this examination re- 
quires a total average numerical mark of at least 7 in economics, sta- 
tistics, and political science; or an average of at least 6 in these 
subjects and at least the mark approved in one of the subjects his- 
tory, practical philosophy, and mathematics; or a total of at least 5 
in the first named group with at least the mark approved with 
praise in two subjects and at least the same mark in one of the sub- 
jects geography, history, practical philosophy, and mathematics. 

4, Examination for licentiate in philosophy ( filosofie licentiatexa- 
men). One who has passed any one of the three foregoing examina- 
tions may take the licentiate examination in philosophy. It includes 
at least one of the examination subjects of the faculty in which the 
student must make at least the mark 2 and prepare a dissertation 
approved by the examiners. Degree: Licentiate in philosophy (filoso- 
fie licentiat), usually written “‘fil. lic.” 

5. Doctor of philosophy (filosofie doktor), usually written ‘fil. 
dr.”, may be attained by a licentiate in philosophy after the prepara- 
tion, publication, and public defense of a thesis covering some phase 
of his studies for the licentiate examination which has been approved 
both as to content and defense by the examiners. 

6. Theological-philosophical examination  (teologisk-filosofisk 
examen). This examination is one of the regular requirements for 
admission to theological study. It includes the required subjects 
Greek, Hebrew, and either Latin or theoretical philosophy. In addi- 
tion, the student may include both Latin and theoretical philosophy 
and (or) history. The normal period of preparation for the examina- 
tion in the three required subjects is from 2 to 3 semesters. 

7. Special examination for candidates and licentiates in theology 
(sarskild prévning for teologie kandidater och teologie licentiater). 
A student who has passed the candidate examination in theology 
or the licentiate examination in theology and who wishes to qualify 
for the year of probational training prescribed for secondary school 
teachers may take a special examination with requirements similar to 
those of the professional examination in philosophy, the subject 
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combination Nordic languages and history of literature with poetics 
or one of the subjects Latin, Greek, History. If the student wishes he 
may include also one or more of the faculty examination subjects. 
Unless the examination includes pedagogics the student must take the 
semester course in psychology and in history and theory of pedagogics 
offered for students preparing for the professional examination in 
philosophy. 
LAW 


For admission as a regular student to the Faculty of Law the 
applicant must have made in the student examination or in examina- 
tions supplementary thereto a mark of at least ‘‘approved’’ in each 
of history, introduction to philosophy, Latin, and a modern foreign 
language. 

1. Candidate examination in law (juris kandidatexamen). The 
subjects of the examination are divided into two groups. Those of 
the first group are history of law, juridical encyclopedia, Roman law 
or economics, financial law, and State and common law. The second 
group includes civil law (law of obligations), civil law (family law 
and law of things), special private law, penal law, administrative law, 
law of procedure, international private law. Preparation for the 
examination requires at least 414 years. Degree: Candidate in law 
(juris kandidat), usually written ‘‘jur. kand.” 

2. Licentiate examination in law (juris licentiatexamen). Preteq- 
uisite for admission to the licentiate examination is a certificate of 
having passed the candidate examination in law and evidence of some 
practical experience. The examination includes at least one of the 
subjects offered by the faculty and the preparation of an approved 
thesis. Degree: Licentiate in law (juris licentiat), usually written 
“jur. lic.” 

3. Doctor of law (juris doktor), usually written “jur. dr.”, may 
be attained by a licentiate in law after the public defense of an ap- 
proved thesis based on some phase of his major field of study. 


MEDICINE 


Admission as a regular student to the Faculty of Medicine requires 
evidence of having made in the student examination or in examina- 
tions supplementary to it a mark of at least “approved” in each of 
biology and mathematics according to the requirements at a Latin 





7a 
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or real gymnasium and in physics and chemistry according to those 
of the real gymnasium. 

1. Candidate examination in medicine (medicine kandidatexa- 
men). The subjects of the examination are anatomy, histology, physi- 
ology, medical chemistry, pharmacology, general pathology, and— 
at the University of Lund—bacteriology. Preparation for the examina- 
tion requires a minimum period of 5 to 6 semesters. Degree: Candi- 
date in medicine (medicine kandidat), usually written “med. kand.” 

2. Licentiate examination in medicine (medicine licentiatexamen ). 
The licentiate examination in medicine qualifies for legitimation as 
physician. It comprises tentamina (individual examinations) in medi- 
cine, surgery, special pathology, ophthalmology, obstetrics and 
gynecology, pediatrics, and legal medicine; and final examinations 
in hygiene, syphilology and dermatology, and psychiatry. The mini- 
mum period of study in preparation for the licentiate examination 
after passing the candidate examination is 8 semesters but in actual 
practice the period may extend to 10 and 11 semesters. Degree: 
Licentiate in medicine (medicine licentiat), usually written ‘med. 
lic.” 

3. Doctor of medicine (medicine doctor), usually written “med. 
dr.” may be attained by a licentiate in medicine after writing, publish- 
ing, and publicly defending a thesis approved by the faculty both as 
to content and defense. 


THEOLOGY 


1. Candidate examination in theology (teologie kandidatexamen). 
The subjects of the examination are history and psychology of re- 
ligion, Old Testament exegetics, New Testament exegetics, church 
history, dogmatics and symbolism, theological ethics and philosophy 
of religion, practical theology, canon law, and—at the University of 
Uppsala—a special course and individual examination in history of 
missions. Preparation for the examination requires at least 6 semes- 
ters. Degree: Candidate in theology (teologie kandidat), usually 
written ‘‘teol. kand.” 

2. Licentiate examination in theology (teologie licentiatexamen). 
The examination may be taken by a candidate in theology. It includes 
at least two of the subjects of the candidate examination and the 
presentation of an approved thesis in one of the subjects. Degree: 
Licentiate in theology (teologie licentiat), usually written “‘teol. lic.” 
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3. Doctor of theology (teologie doktor), usually written ‘“‘teol. 
dr.”’, may be attained by a licentiate in theology through the prepara- 
tion, publication, and public defense of a thesis based on research 
in one of the subjects of the licentiate examination. The dissertation 
must be approved by the faculty both as to content and defense. 


TECHNICAL UNIVERSITIES 


The technical universities are the Royal Technical High School 
of Stockholm founded in 1825, and Chalmers Technical High School 
of Gothenborg opened in 1829. Both are national institutions. 

Royal Technical High School (Kungl. Tekniska Hégskolan). This 
comprises the nine Divisions (Avdelningar) of Technical Physics, 
Machine Technique, Aviation and Ship Building, Electrotechnics, 
Road Building and Hydraulics, Chemistry and Chemical Technol- 
ogy, Mining, Architecture, and Surveying. The degrees conferred 
are: 

1. Civil engineer (civil ingenjér), may be attained after 4 years of 
study in one of the Divisions of Technical Physics, Machine Tech- 
nique, Aviation and Ship Building, Electrotechnics, Road Building 
and Hydraulics, Chemistry and Chemical Technology, and success in 
the examination for civil engineers (civilingenjoérsexamen). 

2. Mining engineer (bergingenjér), may be attained in the Divi- 
sion of Mining after 4 years of study, and success in the examina- 
tion for mining engineers (bergingenjérsexamen). 

3. Architect (arkitekt), may be attained in the Division of Archi- 
tecture after 4 years of study and success in the examination for 
architects (arkitektexamen ). 

4. Lantmdtare (surveyor), may be attained after 4 years of study 
in the Division of Surveying and success in the examination in sur- 
veying (lantmatarexamen ). 

5. Technical licentiate (teknisk licentiat), may be attained by one 
who has one of the aforementioned degrees after 2 years of addi- 
tional study in the division concerned. 

6. Doctor of technology (teknologie doktor), may be attained by 
a technical licentiate after the preparation, publication, and public 
defense of an approved dissertation in his major field of study. 

Chalmers Technical High School (Chalmers tekniska hégskola) 
comprises the seven Divisions of General Science, Machine Technique, 


Ship Building, Electrotechnics, Road Building and Hydraulics, Chem- 
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istry and Chemical Technology, and Architecture. Examination and 
degree requirements are essentially the same as for the corresponding 
divisions of the Technical High School of Stockholm. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


Royal Agricultural High School (Kungl. Lantbrukshdgskolan) at 
Uppsala. This was formerly the Agricultural Institute of Ultuna 
opened in 1849. Its examinations are: 

1. Examination for agronomists (agronomexamen) which may be 
taken after 3 years of study in one of the four lines of Agriculture, 
Domestic Animals, Economics, and General Line. Part I of the ex- 
amination covers natural science and mathematics; part II, agricul- 
ture. 

2. Licentiate examination in agronomy (agronomie licentiatexa- 
men). This may be taken by an agronomist. It covers two of a pre- 
scribed list of examination subjects and requires also the preparation 
of a thesis in the major field. 

3. Doctor of agronomy (agronomie doktor), may be attained by a 
licentiate in agronomy after the preparation, publication, and public 
defense of an approved dissertation. 

Agricultural, Dairy and Gardening Institute of Alnarp (Alnarps 
lantbruks-, mejeri- och trad gardsinstitut). This comprises the three 
Divisions of Agriculture, Dairying, and Gardening. The Dairy Divi- 
sion offers a 3-year higher course in dairying which leads to the engi- 
neer examination in dairying (mejeriingenjérsexamen). Admission 
to the remaining courses offered by the Institute is not dependent on 
a certificate of having passed the student examination. 

Veterinary High School (V eterinarhégskolan ), Stockholm. (1821) 
The examinations offered by the Veterinary High School are: 

1. Veterinary candidate examination (veterindrkandidatexamen ). 
Work in preparation for the examination is mainly theoretical and 
includes anatomy, histology, medical chemistry, physiology, general 
pathological anatomy and pharmacology. 

2. Veterinary examination (veterindrexamen ). The subjects of the 
examination are special pathological anatomy, horseshoeing, medi- 
cine, surgery, obstetrics, hoof diseases, breeding and hygiene of do- 
mestic animals, veterinary legal medicine, food hygiene, and bac- 
teriology. Preparation for the candidate and veterinary examination 
requires a total of 5 to 6 years. 
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3. Doctor of veterinary medicine (veterinadr doktor), may be at- 
tained by one who has passed the veterinary examination after the 
preparation, publication and public defense of a dissertation approved 
both as to content and defense. 

High School of Forestry (Skogshégskolan), Stockholm. (1826) 
In 1936 the school combined its game warden course and its course 
for foresters into a single course for game wardens (jagtmistar- 
kursen). This begins with a 1-year course at the crown domain of 
Garpenberg and continues for 7 terms including 2 summer terms 
at the High School of Forestry. Each school year comprises 3 terms—a 
fall term from October 1 to December 20, a spring term from Janu- 
ary 15 to May 15, and a summer term of 314 months. The course 
closes with the examination for civilian game wardens (civiljig- 
mastarexamen). 

On completion of at least 1 year of work at an institution of 
forestry research or wood technique or corresponding practical work 
one who has passed the examination for civilian game wardens may 
take the licentiate examination in forestry (skoglig licentiatexamen). 
The examination includes two of the subjects care of forests; forest 
technology and irrigation; forest evaluation, classification and eco- 
nomics. 

Royal Pharmaceutical Institute (Kungl. Farmaceutiska Institutet) 
Stockholm. (1837) Beginning with 1945 applicants for pharmaceuti- 
cal study have been divided into two groups: Group A in which the 
pupils take the complete course for the druggist examination, and 
group B in which the pupils prepare for the lower or candidate 
examination in pharmacy only. 

Group A: Order of studies and preparation—a. Two years of 
service as druggist’s pupil at a drug store. 

b. Two semesters of attendance at the Pharmaceutical Institute in 
preparation for the pharmaceutical candidate examination (farmacie 
kandidatexamen). This includes chemistry, pharmaceutical chem- 
istry, botany, pharmacognosy, pharmaceutical technology, pharma- 
ceutical law. 

c. One year of service as pharmaceutical candidate at a drug store. 

d. Four semesters of attendance at the Pharmaceutical Institute in 
preparation for the druggist’s examination (apotekar examen). 

Group B: Order of studies and preparation—a. At least one year 
of service at a drug store as druggist’s pupil. 
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b. Two semesters of attendance in a modified course at the 
Pharmaceutical Institute in preparation for the pharmaceutical candi- 
date examination. 

Institute of Dentistry (Tandlakarinstitutet) Stockholm. (1896) 
The examinations offered by the Institute are: 

1. Candidate examination in dentistry (tandlakarkandidatexamen) 
which may be taken after 1 year of theoretical instruction in chemistry 
with metallurgy and medicine, normal human anatomy, with histol- 
ogy and embryology, physics and physiology, and general pathology 
with bacteriology. 

2. Dental examination (tandlakarexamen), After passing the can- 
didate examination this requires at least 314 years of practical and some 
theoretical work in surgery, dental surgery, x-ray diagnosis, filling of 
teeth, prosthesis, teeth regulation, and care of children’s teeth. 

Commercial High School of Stockholm (Handelshégskolan 1 
Stockholm) (1909) The examinations offered by the school are: 

1. Examination for economists (ekonomexamen). This requires 
at least 3 years of preparation. It includes economics; enterprise eco- 
nomics; economic geography or legal science or both; one or more of 
the languages English, French, Russian, Spanish or German, and 
history of economics. 

2. Licentiate examination in economics (ekonomie licentiatexa- 
men). The licentiate examination in economics is intended to repre- 
sent more profound insight into one or more of the subjects eco- 
nomics, enterprise economics, and economic geography. It may be 
taken by one who has passed the examination for economists. 

3. Doctor of economics (ekonomie doktor). This degree may be 
attained by a licentiate in economics after the preparation, publica- 
tion, and public defense of a thesis based on some phase of his major 
field of study in preparation for the licentiate examination. 

Commercial High School of Gothenborg (Handelshégskolan i 
Géteborg) (1920) The Commercial High School of Gothenborg 
offers preparation for the examination for economists and for the 
licentiate examination in economics. The requirements for these 
examinations are similar to those for the corresponding examinations 
at the Commercial High School of Stockholm. 

High School of Art (Konsthégskolan) Stockholm (1773) The 
High School of Art comprises a School of; Painting, a School of 
Sculpture, and a School of Architecture. Admission to the Schools of 
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Painting and Sculpture requires education sufficient to follow with 
advantage the instruction offered. Admission to the School of Archi- 
tecture requires a certificate from the fourth year of the Division of 
Architecture of the Technical High School or an acceptable certificate 
of equivalent schooling. In addition the applicant must have com- 
pleted at least 12 months of pertinent practical work. 

The subjects of instruction at the Schools of Painting and Sculp- 
ture are painting, sculpture, drawing, architecture, plastic anatomy, 
perspective, history of art, and—at the School of Painting—knowl- 
edge of materials. Those at the School of Architecture include archi- 
tecture, Swedish and comparative history of architecture, city plan- 
ning, art of restoration. 

A student may attend the Schools of Drawing, Painting, and Sculp- 
ture for 5 years but not more than 6 years. In the School of Architec- 
ture a student may complete the requirements in 1 year but he may 
attend the school for at most 3 years. On leaving the High School of 
Art the student receives a certificate giving his attainment in the 
individual subjects he has studied. 

Graphic Institute (Grafiska Institutet) The Institute was founded 
in 1944 by employers’ organizations of the graphic industry. The 
courses offered are planned for students with various educational 
backgrounds and include two courses on higher education levels. 
These are a 2-year course requiring for admission schooling equiva- 
lent at least to that required for the student examination, and a 
course for special students who have passed academic examinations 
such as in civil engineering or the examination in economics. The 
latter is a 1-year course arranged to meet the special needs of each 
individual. 

Royal Central Institute of Gymnastics (Kungl. Gymnastiska Cen- 
tralinstitutet) Stockholm (1813) The Institute offers two lines of 
study, one each for teachers of gymnastics (gymnastiklararlinjen) 
and for medical gymnasts (sjukgymnastlinjen). The examinations 
offered are: 

1. Examination for teachers of gymnastics (gymnastiklararexa- 
men ) which may be taken after 4 semesters of study. The subjects of 
the examination are anatomy, physiology, theory of gymnastics, theory 
of games and athletics, psychology and pedagogics, and hygiene. Suc- 
cess in the examination qualifies for the title of director of gymnastics 
(gymnastikdirektor). 
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2. Examination for medical gymnasts (sjukgymnastexamen) 
which also requires 4 semesters of study and includes anatomy, physi- 
ology, general pathology, hygiene, illness and medical gymnastics. 

Royal High School of Music (Kungl. Musikhégskolan) Stockholm 
(1771) The purpose of the school is to impart a musical education 
to its students and to examine those who wish to qualify themselves 
for church music, for positions as teachers of music in the public 
schools, or as military band directors. For admission the applicant 
must have music talent and sufficient instruction in vocal, instrumen- 
tal, and theoretical music to participate to advantage in the line of in- 
struction he plans to pursue. For admission to the classes for organists, 
choristers, and music teachers the applicant must present evidence of 
having passed the real examination or of having at least equivalent 
schooling. Further, he must not be less than 15 nor more than 25 
years of age except for the class in opera which accepts applicants 
up to 27 years of age. 

The examinations offered with the number of semesters of study 
for each are: 

1. Examination for higher organist (hégre organist examen), 6 

semesters. 

2. Higher choristers examination (hOgre cantors examen), 6 se- 

mesters. 

3. Music teachers examination (musiklirarexamen), 8 semesters. 

4. Examination for military music directors (militar musikdirekt6rs- 

examen), 8 semesters. 

5. Examination for piano tuners (pianostimmarexamen), 4 se- 

mesters. 

The title of director of music (musikdirektér) may be used by one 
who has passed the higher organist examination, the higher chorister 
examination, the examination for music teachers, or the examination 
for military music directors. 

The school also offers a number of non-examination special courses 
in organ, solo singing, various instruments such as violin, directing, 
and an opera course. 








Editorial Comment 


Education Abroad 


AST APRIL the Division of International Educational Relations of 
L the United States Office of Education called a conference in 
Washington in which several members of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars participated. Among them were Mr. Canada, 
who was then President of the A.A.C.R., Miss Probst, who has since 
become President, and the Editor. The meeting was held to consider 
problems growing out of the rapid increase in numbers of the for- 
eign students attending American colleges and out of the major part 
they may play in future world affairs. A report of this conference 
was given at the Denver convention, and appears on pp. 536-539 of 
the JOURNAL for last July. 

The Office of Education has given and is giving invaluable assist- 
ance to Registrars and Admissions Officers in the evaluation of 
foreign credentials. It was felt that this service would be enhanced 
in value if the Office of Education could make available complete 
information regarding the educational systems of foreign countries, to 
the end that Registrars might better understand the foreign creden- 
ials which they receive. Accordingly, it was proposed to institute a 
new section in the JOURNAL, to be entitled “Education Abroad,” for 
which the Office of Education will supply most of the material, and 
through which American college officials may become more con- 
versant with education in other countries. This plan was approved 
by the Board of Editors, when it met in Denver. 

The new section is inaugurated in the current issue with an article 
by Miss Lindegren, who is no stranger to members of the A.A.C.R. 

Both the JOURNAL and the Office of Education hope by this in- 
novation to make a significant contribution to the American college 
and to the cause of international understanding as well. In the pres- 
ent uneasy state of world affairs, any project which bears directly or 
indirectly on international relations becomes highly significant. For- 
eign students in American colleges are potential emissaries of good- 
will and to integrate them successfully in the life of the college is a 
task of paramount importance. Members of the A.A.C.R. hold a 
key position in this process. 
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Good Taste 


uR college paper has been publishing an enlightening exchange 
Ors letters about a performance recently brought to the campus. 
There is no disagreement that one of the acts in the musical show 
was the singing of what the correspondents call a suggestive song, 
but which must have been, if one can judge from lines quoted, a 
bawdy song. The disagreement that has kept the letters coming in 
is on the question of whether such songs are morally detrimental to 
those who hear them. The writer of the first letter objected to the 
song because he feared it might damage the moral integrity of young 
people; the writer of the first reply maintained that people with 
satisfactory moral upbringing would not be smirched by hearing 
suggestive lines. 

The correspondence has now reached the stage of assertion that 
one writer would not fear to have his fifteen year old daughter hear 
such songs, if he had a fifteen year old daughter, because she would 
be so brought up as to be impervious to smut; and that another con- 
siders censorship bad but immorality worse. There has been some con- 
tempt, some name-calling, and quite a bit of generalizing on the nature 
of the universe. Nobody, however, has spoken to the point, for the good 
reason that none of those who have been writing letters has ever 
had an opportunity to find out what the point might be. 

It is rather unlikely that any one has ever been much damaged by 
hearing such a song. The point for discussion, however, is not one 
of morals, but one of manners. Mannerly people do not approve 
public singing of improprieties, simply because such a performance 
is in execrable taste. 

In all civilizations that are remembered as worthy of emulation, 
good taste has been one of the principal deciding factors in behavior. 
Cultured ladies and gentlemen acted decorously, not because they were 
oppressed by morality in trifles, but because life was pleasanter that 
way. Good taste made for good living, and they enjoyed living as 
well as possible. It is quite clear from a good deal of our literary 
heritage that extreme sensitivity to mention of sex has never been 
characteristic of much of anybody, but it is equally clear that there is 
a suitable way to do everything, in earnest or in jest. 

Singing a rude song in a college entertainment is like smoking in 
church: it is something essentially shocking, not because either moral- 
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ity will collapse or innocent individuals will be corrupted, but because 
it is the sort of thing that one doesn’t do in an enlightened society. 

Our society, however, is not to that extent enlightened; and our 
schools, colleges, and universities are doing nothing toward such en- 
lightenment. We have courses in just about everything now, including 
predigested history of everything, and man’s cultural heritage in four 
dull hours a week. We are beginning to realize that an ethical back- 
ground is as necessary to life and living as one in chemistry. We are 
encouraging religious life among our students. We are perhaps on the 
verge of emphasizing education in values as against job training. As 
yet, however, we are doing nothing about manners. Our students who 
have not been in the Armed Forces, where they learned to act defer- 
entially (a long way from first rate manners), or have not been em- 
ployed in filling stations, know nothing of manners in any way or 
shape. They are illiterates in taste. 

In the last number of COLLEGE AND UNIversiTy, Willis Knapp 
Jones pointed out that some schools in Latin America give courses in 
Courtesy. Perhaps that is an exaggeration of values, or at least a 
misplacing of emphasis, Some consistent education through the years 
in manners, good taste, and courtesy, however, would make of many 
of us quite different and quite emphatically more pleasing people. We 
might even get to the point of not singing bawdy songs in public 
before finding out whether the particular audience cared for them; 
and, as an audience, of not caring for them because they are such 
rubbish. 

All the preaching in the world will never get rid of rubbish and the 
tolerance of rubbish. On the other hand, such guidance as once led 
men and women to become ladies and gentlemen might make ladies 
and gentlemen of our boys and girls—And let there be no mis- 
understanding: by ladies and gentlemen I mean not affected fops or 
holders of medieval titles, but such people as founded the Republic 
of the United States of America. The basis of judgment was, for such 
ladies and gentlemen, whether a matter was in good taste. Our 
underprivileged boys and girls don’t even know what that phrase 


means. We educators are much to blame for their ignorance. 
S.A.N. 
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Federal Aid for Education 


N A time of world crisis and uncertainty, when powerful forces are 
I challenging the American way of life, the nation must take 
stock of its resources and consider how they can be conserved and 
strengthened to meet the tremendous opportunities and responsibili- 
ties facing the nation, at home and abroad. Chief among these re- 
sources is a system of education basic to the whole scheme of things 
in a nation which has deliberately chosen freedom as its way of life, 
and representative government as its political philosophy. 

Throughout the history of this country, we have acknowledged our 
dependency upon the educational competency of every citizen. Since 
300 years ago when the General Court of Massachusetts Colony passed 
the first legislation affirming the right of the Colony to require its 
constituent communities to establish and maintain schools and to 
assess penalties for failure to do so, the principle has been recognized 
that all children must be educated not alone for the benefit of the 
individual, but because the state cannot survive with an illiterate 
citizenry. 

After years of effort and struggle a free public system evolved, ex- 
tending downward to include the kindergarten in most states, and 
upward to include in many states, junior colleges, teachers colleges, 
technical schools and state universities. One of the fundamental ideals 
underlying the entire educational program was that equal educational 
opportunity should be available to all, irrespective of economic status, 
race, religion or place of residence. 

Unfortunately, this ideal is far from being realized and millions of 
American children of school age are not in school, while other millions 
in school are receiving inadequate, substandard education. At the 
college level educational opportunities are definitely limited by virtue 
of the increasing costs of tuition and living expenses. Lacking the 
necessary funds, many intellectually capable young people are denied 
a higher education. With veteran students receiving government 
subsidies, the inequalities are reduced to some extent, but unless 
means can be found to assist those with restricted financial resources, 
student bodies in colleges and universities will be limited more and 
more to members of families with higher incomes. Such a policy is 
contrary to all democratic principles, and endangers the very survival 
of a democracy which must rely upon higher educational institutions 
to provide leaders in all lines of activity. 
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Inequalities in educational opportunities can be eliminated, but this 
will call for greatly increased appropriations for education. While 
there has been considerable opposition to federal aid for education, 
because of the fear of federal control, the majority of those who have 
given most careful thought to the problems of education agree that the 
resources and facilities of the states must be supplemented by in- 
creased federal appropriations if the democratic ideal of equal edu- 
cational opportunity is to be attained. 

Both houses of Congress are considering bills to provide federal aid 
for education. Senate Bill 472 is on the Senate calendar, with a recom- 
mendation for passage from the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. In the House of Representative hearings on HR 2953 have 
been concluded, and the House Sub-committee on Education has 
recommended the bill to the Committee on Education and Labor. This 
committee is polling the governors of the states on their attitude 
toward federal aid to education. Let us hope that Congress will not 
delay in passing this necessary legislation and that there will be made 
available increased appropriations to meet more adequately the needs 
of education. It is indeed a shortsighted policy for a democracy to 
spend too little on its most important public enterprise, its educational 
system. 

A wealthy nation able to spend 20 billions a year on recreation, 
tobacco, liquor and cosmetics should be willing to forego a few of the 
luxuries, if necessary, and increase the 3 billions allotted to educa- 
tion. This country is spending a smaller part of the national income 
for education than either England, which spends twice our per- 
centage, or the Soviet Union, which reportedly spends five times as 
much. How dare we consider the cost in terms of money, when the 
future of the world is at stake in a race between education and catas- 


trophe? 
A. 1. P. 
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Book Reviews 
R. E. McW. 


Silverman, Hirsch Lazar, Philosophy: Its Significance in Contem- 
porary Civilization. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc. 1946. 36 pp. 


This little volume is written for the layman. Its concise, straight-forward 
statements and valuable advice afford much food for thought. Realizing 
that life has become highly complex, the author here formulates a sub- 
jective analysis of life, based on his own experience with human nature, 
the results of his studies and actual practices in the domain of philosophy, 
and the fruition of his years of philosophic reflection. 

Unhappily, complaints arise from many sides that philosophy has ceased 
to play a vital role in contemporary life. To some, philosophy seems little 
more than an esoteric cult, engaged in dark traffic with the mystical and 
the occult. To others, the term serves as a smoke screen to hide confusion 
and uncertainty, a sign of impotence when confronted with practical prob- 
lems of control. To others, the word is a synonym for complicated word- 
puzzles which, though a source of amusement or delight to a few queer 
souls, are without interest or meaning to the common man. To others, and 
their number is increasing, philosophy is an open gate through which the 
tender-minded find escape to an imaginary realm patterned after the heart's 
desire. Indeed, there are those who abjure all philosophy and heed only the 
call of the wild. 

From this world of outer darkness and confusion, Professor Silverman 
proposes to rescue both philosophy and philosophers. In order to recover 
for themselves a responsible office, philosophers are vigorously admonished 
to forsake all traffic with verbal trivia and escape-mechanisms, and are 
strongly encouraged to busy themselves with the common and everyday 
problems of practical life and education, and especially to restore order 
and authority within the domain of human values. Never have philosophers 
been in more desperate need than at the present moment, and more spe- 
cifically with regard to the performance of the following functions: 

a. to build up a positive philosophy of new values for the society which 
we hope to create; 

b. to set up concrete plans or goals, apart from those dictated by vested 
groups, or formulated by mere naive reaction against such vested interests ; 

c. to make effective, through a comprehensive analysis of its many fac- 
tors, our present turbulent civilization ; 

d. to help mankind pass from verbal dialectics to a profound under- 
standing of our production and distribution methods in technology and 
industry ; 
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e. to bring to light our true objectives in life, conceived not in terms of 
abstractions, but in terms of the functions, the needs, the possibilities of 
life itself ; 

f. to clarify the premise that the efficiency of any economic system de- 
pends upon the adjustment of the means of living to the needs of life; 
and 

g. to make people understand that the motive power for rejuvenation 
must come from the positive demands of education, art, recreation; from 
new standards within each realm superior to those which our present 
civilization now affords. 

And, it need scarcely be added, to all this most present-day philosophers 
would heartily agree. 

PAUL CRISSMAN 
Professor of Philosophy 
University of Wyoming 


Cooley, Mortimer E., Sczentific Blacksmith, Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1947. Pp. 290. 

The name of M. E. Cooley, former Dean of the College of Engineering 
at the University of Michigan, is one of the most important in the history 
of engineering education in this country. The school at the University of 
Michigan is one of the leading schools of engineering in America, and a 
great part of its development is due to the activities and abilities of Dean 
Cooley. 

He was from New York State, a farm boy who went to a one room 
school. Throughout his life he maintained an interest in such matters as 
he came to know when he was a boy, just as he maintained his interest in 
Naval matters even though he did not continue in the Navy long after 
graduating from Annapolis. 

In 1881, Mortimer Cooley went to Ann Arbor and there he stayed the 
rest of his life. He is remembered not only because of his great work in 
his profession, both on and off the campus, but even more because of his 
vigorous personality, his comprehensive interests, and his profound under- 
standing. Dean Cooley believed that an engineer should be a man of edu- 
cation and taste, as he was himself, and that the profession of engineering 
should be comparable with the medical and legal professions. He points 
out in his biography, Scientific Blacksmith, that there is as great a need 
for such education among engineers as there is in medicine and law, but he 
also points out that the demand for such education must come from within 
the profession. 

Dean Cooley believed that engineering education is ‘‘failing to discharge 
its responsibility to industry, to the engineering profession, and to the 
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public in general.” It was brought home to him very vigorously by a great 
president of the University of Michigan, and by a friend in Detroit who 
once complained to him: “You fellows who are teaching engineers are not 
fair. You are not fair to industry, you're not fair to your students, and 
you're not fair to yourselves. You are providing technical training for men 
who are, by that training, qualified to earn up to say $5,000 a year. We 
can get all the men we want who will be worth that much to us. But what 
we need in industry are more who are capable of earning $25,000 to 
$50,000 a year, and you are not turning them out. You are turning out 
young men who know engineering and know it very well, but, Professor, 
they don’t know another goddam thing.” 

Dean Cooley goes on to say, “From my point of view, the engineer 
should be a leader in the thought and action of man. For too many years 
he has been limited, or has limited himself, to the making of the physical 
environment out of which have sprung the thought and actions of others.”’ 
He goes on to say, “Leadership is a quality which comes only from a 
well-disciplined mind, from a sense of responsibility, from learning to 
think straight—and quickly—on one’s feet as it were. This quality is not 
absorbed as is technical knowledge . . . leadership cannot be taught; it 
comes with true education. In my definition education consists of two parts ; 
first and foremost is the training that teaches a man how to get the most out 
of life for himself and to give the most to others; the second part of edu- 
cation consists in giving a man professional training that will enable him 
to earn the money with which to carry out the first part.” And again, “I 
have asked hundreds of young men why they chose to study engineering. 
Rarely has the answer been other than to fit themselves to earn a living in an 
easier way. Most of them have been impatient of studies that do not bear 
directly on their objective. They have seen no usefulness in the study of 
history, philosophy, political science, economics, art, music, and much less 
language study, particularly foreign languages and the so-called dead 
languages. I wish every engineer was a shining light in the subjects so much 
despised by him. He would then be prepared to play quite a different part in 
life. He would be prepared to relate his technical knowledge to the needs 
of the world.” 

Dean Cooley goes on to show that specialization wrought the downfall 
of Germany at the hands of less specializing forces. He points out that 
what we need today is men of a broad view. 

Dean Cooley is himself a brilliant example of what the engineer can 
do who has the background that Dean Cooley thought essential. His whole 
life is an example of how much more an engineer can be than most engi- 
neers are. He is a magnificent argument in his own behalf. 

Nor only that. He has shown in Scientific Blacksmith that he was a 
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man, not only of professional ability, but with a bright sense of humor 
and a memory tenacious of amusing anecdotes and situations. Scientific 
Blacksmith is no mere argument for education, it is a merry and fascinating 
account of a full and delightful life. 

S. ALN. 


Bell, Bernard Iddings, A Man Can Live, New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1947. Pp. 128. 


Canon Bernard Iddings Bell has spent a good many years educating 
people in religion. His latest book, A Man Can Live, is made up of mate- 
rial which he has discussed with over sixty groups of all kinds of people— 
from college professors to machinists and from business executives to 
farmers. He has thrashed out with them the problems he presents and the 
solution to the problems. Consequently, the little volume has been pretty 
well criticized and tried before publication. 

Whether for this reason or for other reasons, the book gives as vigorous 
and as encouraging a plea for the Christian life as one is apt to find. 
Although he is a theologian, Canon Bell doesn’t argue theologically. As a 
matter of fact, he starts out with the acceptance of man as an animal, and 
points out that “man is an animal which alone among the animals refuses 
to be satisfied by the fulfillment of animal desires.” 

He goes on to show that although man has pretty well set himself on 
the road to destruction, there is an end for man which is above and beyond 
all the folly and viciousness of the world; and that true goal, he says, is 
to be artist and lover. The artist and lover find in their fellow men and in 
the world about them an Otherness, a Mystery, a Meaning, that cannot 
be arrived at by logical inquiry; and however much logicians may point 
out that there is no way of observing that Otherness, the artist and the 
lover sense it. Throughout his whole history man has sought with determi- 
nation that Otherness. 

Canon Bell spends a chapter on the nature of the Christ, which should 
be intensely interesting to Christians or those who profess themselves 
Christians; and then discusses Christian morality. Morality, he insists, is 
active and positive, and consists in exercising those powers granted by 
divine grace. It is not abstention from doing what is more or less entertain- 
ing. 

The nature of grace and the symbolic representation of grace are the 
concern of the Church and of each individual member of the Church, and 
can also be understood by those who are seeking outside the Church. The 
Church can take away fear and encourage valor, and in so doing it can 
bring to everyone a magnanimity he lacks in himself. 

There is no preaching in A Man Can Live. There is no condemnation. 
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There is only an attempt to make clear the work of the Church, and the 
possibility of communion in the Church which may be helpful to those 
who have not yet found the way of the Church. However much or however 
little readers may be churchmen, they will be stimulated into an exami- 
nation of their own thoughts and opinions if they read this book. They will 
find themselves in the company of a wise and very friendly man whom 


it is good to know. 
S. A.N. 


Dexter M. Keezer, The Light That Flickers, New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1947. Pp. xi + 160. 


Mr. Keezer tells of his presidency at Reed College and develops his 
philosophy of education. His story is well told. His philosophy is truly 
liberal. The book is witty, concrete, penetrating, and stimulating. 

Mr. Keezer’s goals for liberal education are of two kinds: development 
of personal and intellectual characteristics, and training in skills. The 
characteristics that he would promote are independence of mind, intellectual 
curiosity, breadth of perspective, and humility. He would insist that all 
graduates learn to speak and write lucidly and know how to use the tools 
of elemental logic effectively. 

The faculty that could work toward the accomplishment of these goals 
would be broad-minded and independent. Its primary focus would be on 
teaching. Its research would be directed toward understanding live prob- 
lems of the modern world so that it might teach effectively. It would feel 
no call to conform to the established patterns of academic research in water- 
tight compartments, separating such closely related disciplines as economics 
and ethics. Mr. Keezer’s teachers, freed from the necessity of getting on in 
the academic world in the traditional way, would broaden their perspec- 
tive. They would not fear that introduction of newer teaching methods 
might interfere with their personal security. They would welcome intelli-. 
gent student participation in determination of educational policy. They 
would have complete academic freedom. Objective standards would be 
developed to measure the competence of teachers ; ihe competent would have 
no tenure worries, and the incompetent could no longer hide their 
mediocrity behind the shield of academic freedom. 

Since higher education in a democracy must be subsidized, governing 
boards will probably continue to be chosen for ability in the political and 
financial arts, rather than for educational ability. But a board should include 
a cross-section of the prevailing social and economic groupings in the 
surrounding community. (Mr. Keezer suggested that the governing board 
at Reed include a leader of organized labor.) Faculty would participate 
importantly in the governing of the institution. When faculty and ad- 
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ministrative officers disagreed, an ideal governing board would be capable 
of mediating the dispute. Student government would have disciplinary 
jurisdiction, but the ineptitude of students in areas in moral dispute 
would be frankly admitted so that parents would not expect too much. 
Mr. Keezer applauds the absence of inter-collegiate athletics and fra- 
ternities at Reed. He believes that the main business of education should 
not be interfered with by too diverting sideshows. But the price to be paid 
for these reforms is high. It can be minimized but not escaped entirely. 
He would have a student body representative of all economic classes, 
(Those who could afford it would pay the full cost of their education.) Not 
more than five per cent of his students would be geniuses and mal-adjusts, 
His students would select their school wisely with the help of central coun- 
seling bureaus independent of the colleges. The methods of progressive 
education would individualize their treatment within proper limits; but 
the value of individualization would not be the sole criterion of the ex- 
cellence of instruction and methods. Only experts would be personal ad- 
visers of students, and faculty members who were not distinguished in 
ability to run their own lives would not serve as counsellors. 
Central—though not totally indispensable—in Mr. Keezer’s educational 
philosophy is the need for standards to be used in judging pedagogical 
accomplishment. None can disagree with the view that acceptable, work- 
able standards would be of inestimable value. Mr. Keezer does not naively 
assume that such standards exist. He is also unwilling to assume that they 
could not be developed. He would accomplish their development by as- 
signing the task to his own institution. He would give life tenure to the 
faculty that undertakes the job, so that it could tackle the problem with- 
out personal fear. He implies confidence that such a venture would succeed. 
The teachers whose instructional performance would be satisfactory in 
Mr. Keezer’s ideal college would be consummate artists. Evaluation of 
artists is not a new field of human endeavor. In spite of centuries of work, 
thought and debate, criteria of excellence (and even of acceptability) are 
unsettled. Perhaps a single generation of teachers may not be able to de- 
velop satisfactory standards and guides. Maybe Mr. Keezer will have to 
give successive generations of faculty life-tenure so that they can continue 
the attempt. And there is the chance that generations who enjoy automatic 
personal security may not be capable even of high-grade teaching, much 
less developing criteria of acceptable teaching. 
The book discusses many interesting topics not mentioned in this review. 
It is well worth reading. 
CLARENCE Morris 
Professor of Law 
The University of Texas 
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. Hillis Miller and John S. Allen, Veterans Challenge the Col- 
leges: The New York Program, New York: King’s Crown Press, 


1947. Pp. 150. 

New York State, with ten per cent of the population of the United 
States, faced a most serious problem in trying to adjust its educational 
facilities, both public and private, to the staggering demands of the return- 
ing veterans. The authors of this particular book have done a magnificent 
job in showing how educational leaders and the citizens of the State of 
New York, working co-operatively, planned an educational program to 
care for the needs of the many thousands of veterans and recent high 
school graduates that were entitled to educational privileges. Hundreds 
of administrators of colleges and schools and of state and federal govern- 
mental agencies rendered a real service. It is the burden of this book to set 
forth what was done and how it was done. This contribution is at once 
historical in its presentation of events and factual in its presentation of 
results. It outlines in considerable detail the magnitude of the problem; 
it reveals data as to existing facilities for education at the higher levels; 
it calls attention to what were found to be the inadequacies of existing 
facilities; and it sets forth the many ways in which New York State 
actually worked out solutions to the problem. 

Significantly enough, the authors themselves have had a very large part 
to play in promoting “this spectacular expansion in higher education.” 
As is pointed out and admitted, there was constantly facing them and 
their co-workers the danger of lowering standards and sacrificing ‘sound 
policy and idealism as they apply to higher education.” To quote further, 
“playing the drama in character we (the authors) were inclined to wave 
aside the possibility that this rapid expansion might affect the standards 
of higher education, and we urged the colleges to take more and more 
students on campus and to organize extension and emergency college 
centers—in some cases many miles from home.” 

In fairness, it should be said that the ‘‘promoters’’ were very conscious 
of the dangers involved in such a venture. That they had their fears and 
anxieties concerning the program is not to be wondered at. They recog- 
nized that there were ‘‘vulnerabilities in the program” viz., inability to 
deal with the veteran as an individual; the temporary character of the 
physical facilities provided; the inadequacy of teaching staffs; the danger 
that far too many students may be admitted who cannot profit, “either 
by ability or temperament” from this “exposure to higher education” ; 
and the bad consequences inherent in the program which result from 
“hurried changes in commendable academic traditions.” 

All of these “‘vulnerables” are discussed frankly and honestly. On the 
other hand, the authors have been equally careful to point out that this 
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“noble venture” is not without its positive and constructive elements. 
Certainly they are correct in stating that as a result of the efforts made in 
New York State “higher education in the future will demand many types 
of higher institutions.” It is also true that this emergency program has 
revealed the “‘need for greater financial assistance to students in the pursuit 
of higher education.”’ It has demonstrated that our traditional methods and 
procedures for evaluating student achievement and competence need to 
be studied and modified in the light of such study. Such a program has 
opened up many new areas of research and experimentation in educational 
administration and supervision and classroom instruction. Finally, it has 
clearly revealed the necessity for a complete and careful investigation in 
the fields of professional education. No single event in recent years has 
so clearly demonstrated the necessity for the professional and technical 
training of college instructors. New York State has apparently done an 
excellent job of meeting its responsibility. 
G. W.R. 


Crow, Lester David and Crow, Alice, Introduction to Education, 
New York: American Book Co., 1947. Pp. x + 564. 


The general purpose of this book is revealed in the following sentence 
from the Preface: 

“A prospective teacher or any person interested in education who wants 
to evaluate intelligently our existing educational goals and procedures 
must acquaint himself with an over-all view of education—its philosophy, 
its functions, and its techniques. Herein lies the purpose of Introduction to 
Education, Fundamental Principles and Modern Practices’’. 

In attempting to achieve this purpose, the authors have organized their 
materials under six main topics. The first, Fundamental Concepts in 
Education, covers five chapters devoted to the history of American educa- 
tion, current trends, aims and objectives, organization and control, and 
financing of education. The second main topic, Educational Personnel 
and Professional Relationships, is developed in five chapters on the learner 
as a developing individual, teacher preparation and selection, teacher 
placement and opportunities in teaching, the teacher and his professional 
activities, and effective school administration and supervision. The third 
topic, Basic Education Principles and Practices, encompasses the curriculum 
in democratic education, cocurricular activities, the development of self- 
discipline, guidance, the function of measurement, and educating for physi- 
cal and mental health. Under the fourth main topic, Special Aids in Educa- 
tion, one finds chapters on textbooks and libraries and on audio-visual 
aids. The fifth main topic, Informal Educational Agencies, has to do with 
the home as an educational agency, the educational contribution of or- 
ganized religion, the community and education, and miscellaneous agencies 
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such as health departments, recreational programs and occupational serv- 
ices. Finally, topic six, Scientific Approach to Education, deals with the 
functions of educational research, educational studies and surveys, and 
with experimentation in education. 

It is probable, as the authors state, that the book can serve any or all 
of a wide variety of purposes such as aiding in the orientation of teacher 
trainees, providing material on education as part of the content of the 
general education of college students, and assisting teachers in service 
to become acquainted with recent developments in education, Obviously, 
however, all these purposes will not be equally well served by the same 
body of material. The instructor in an orientation course for prospective 
teachers can use the book advantageously if he picks and chooses care- 
fully. The book contains far too much material to be taken from cover 
to cover. Some of it would probably serve no useful purpose and would 
be confusing and bewildering without a background of considerable prac- 
tical experience. This would seem to be particularly true of such chapters 
as those on administration and finance, and the material of part VI. 
Undoubtedly portions of the book would be very useful for in-service 
educational programs, but every chapter used for this purpose would need 
to be supplemented by a good deal of other material developing the topics 
in greater detail and setting forth other points of view. Fortunately, the 
authors have supplied good questions for discussion, and good lists of 
references at the end of each chapter. 

Some of the chapters will undoubtedly bring a distinctly unfavorable 
reaction in more progressive educational circles. The chapter on ‘“Develop- 
ment of Self-Discipline” for example, seems to be quite distinctly “dated” 
in the amount of attention given to discipline, order, authority, and similar 
items. Moreover, this particular chapter seems to be somewhat inconsistent 
with what is said in other chapters on mental hygiene, self-realization, 
creativity and co-operative pupil-teacher relationship. 

The principal shortcoming of the book stems from the fact that Educa- 
tion is much too comprehensive a body of subject matter, and much too 
complicated a thing in actual practice, to be effectively treated in survey 
fashion in a single volume. In the effort to cover the subject in a reasonable 
number of pages, most topics must be dealt with too sketchily to permit 
the development of genuine insight and appreciation and with too little 
attention to divergent points of view. Nevertheless, the authors have 
succeeded remarkably well in treating a considerable variety of topics 
fairly adequately, at the same time avoiding a too narrow or one-sided 
approach. 

W. B. FEATHERSTONE 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Hook, Sidney, Education for Modern Man, New York: The Dial 
Press, 1946. Pp. xiv + 237. 

In this book Professor Hook, Chairman of the Department of Philoso. 
phy at New York University, has taken the offensive against the Hutchins. 
Adler-Van Doren group of educational philosophers, and has also pre. 
sented a constructive program of general and liberal education based on 
the philosophy of experimentalism. 

He distinguishes two ways of determining the ends of education: the 
intuitional, or theological and metaphysical approach on the one hand, and 
the empirical, or experimental and scientific, on the other. His position js 
that decisions concerning educational purposes should be made, not by 
consulting some fountain-head of eternal truths or values, but by determin- 
ing their consequences in experience. The ends of education, therefore, 
are not to be derived from preconceived, abstract notions of the nature 
of man, but from a study of the processes by which human beings attain 
personality and character through the interaction of biological organisms 
with their physical and cultural environments. 

Professor Hook takes issue with President Hutchins’ contention that, 
because “human nature is, always has been, and always will be the same 
everywhere,” education should also be everywhere the same. He points 
out that human nature, apart from the cultural environment which condi- 
tions it in manifold ways, is a relatively meaningless abstraction. What 
man becomes is determined, not only by his biological inheritance, but 
also by the kind of society in which he grows and by his particular 
experiences within that general cultural setting. Human nature is constant 
only in a limited sense; individuals not only vary in biological inheritances, 
but they are influenced in their development by both common and variable 
environmental factors. Thus human nature is not a constant, but changes 
with time and place, with differences in physical environment and social 
climate. Instead of imposing a uniform curriculum on all students, there- 
fore, the task of the schools is to provide for the individual the kind of 
education most suited to his particular capacities and to the needs of his 
society. 

While he recognizes that education inevitably reflects the kind of 
society which supports it, the author does not believe that the schools 
in a democracy should slavishly represent the dominant social forces or the 
particular social institutions of their era. On the other hand, he realizes 
that the schools cannot rebuild society. “What education can do,” he 
points out, “is to prepare, through proper critical methods, the attitudes 
and ideals that come focally into play when crises arise.” He thinks that 
the doctrine that the schools “‘should always transmit the cultural authority 
of the group” plays unwittingly into the hands of the totalitarians,” and 
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that the objects of teachers’ enduring allegiance ‘‘must include something 
higher than the authority of clerks and officials, rules of institutions, 
whether church or state, or even wishes of parents.” 

After analyzing somewhat sketchily some of the pressing political, 
social, and economic problems of American society, he comes to the central 
thesis of his educational program; namely, “that the materials and methods 
that are relevant to the intelligent determination of a social philosophy 
for our age should pervade the curriculum, that the education of citizens 
of a democracy requires, not exclusive but central emphasis on focal prob- 
lems of our culture and the intellectual skills and moral habits with which 
to cope with them.” 

His view, however, is no cult of immediacy. He hastens to say that fo- 
cussing on the problems of our time does not preclude a study of the past. 
“It only prevents us from getting lost in the past. It enables us to make 
some intelligent selection out of the limitless materials inherited from 
the past.” 

He not only denies the validity of the assumption that the solution of 
our own problems can best be found in the past, but also repudiates the 
related notion that the classical curriculum is the storehouse of ‘‘eternal 
truths” or “‘first principles” which represent final answers to the persistent 
problems of human life and destiny. The assumption that all we need to 
do is to carry over to the solution of present problems the answers found 
in the study of some earlier and simpler society may not only cause us to 
overlook the distinctive character of our own times, but it may also stifle 
the social imagination and invention that our complex age demands. 

The book presents an outline of an educational program based on the 
following propositions: 

1. The liberally educated person should be intellectually at home in the 

world of physical nature. 

2. Every student should become intelligently aware of how the society 
in which he lives functions, of the great forces molding contem- 
porary civilization, and of the crucial problems of our age which 
await decision. 

3. Every student should acquire a knowledge of the nature, career, 
and consequences of human values. 

4, Every student should master the arts and skills of communication. 

5. All students should have a rich experience in the field of literature 
and the arts, not only for their aesthetic values, but for their revela- 
tion of human experience and human potentialities. 

6. The ultimate outcome of liberal education is the development of 
facility in critical analysis and of scientific methods of thought and 
investigation. This outcome is less likely to be the product of courses 
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in formal logic than of constant practice in the use of critical and 
scientific methods of dealing with concrete problems in all fields of 
human thought and experience. So important is this objective that 
method for Professor Hook becomes the central problem in the edu- 
cative process: “Method is central in a liberal philosophy as in science 
because it undercuts the absolutisms that would arrest the flow of 
new knowledge and new insights. Method should be central in 
educative activity because it not only evaluates the funded tradition 
of the past, but enhances the capacity to enrich it.” 

The author has no sympathy for the anti-vocationalism that has charac- 
terized discussions of liberal education by Hutchins, Van Doren, and 
others. Furthermore, he considers the separation of liberal and profes. 
sional studies psychologically and educationally unsound. When vocational 
education is overlaid on liberal education, he points out, it is unlikely that 
the general ideas and philosophy that should be gained from liberal studies 
will be integrated with specialized or vocational education at the points 
where these relationships are most important. He believes that vocational 
and liberal education should not be separated, but should be interrelated 
and interdependent, each influencing and giving broader meaning to the 
other. 

He is as critical of narrow vocationalism as he is of the effort of some 
to purge liberal education of all vocational “‘taint’’. Vocational education 
conceived only as job training he considers a threat to democracy, because 
it emphasizes technological proficiency without relation to the individual’s 
social and moral responsibilities. ‘An education that is narrowly vocational, 
without cultural perspective or social orientation, unillumined by knowl- 
edge of large scientific principles considered in a large way, undisciplined 
by a critical method that sets the range of relevance for methods of tech- 
nical thinking, is even worse for democratic purposes than a narrow and 
pure scientific training which, as a special kind of professionalism, is 
bad in its own way. For the problems on the job are applications of scien- 
tific knowledge in contexts of social values and human relationships.” 

The book closes with a characterization of the good teacher, and in 
an appendix is reprinted, with some revisions, a previously published critical 
appraisal of the St. John’s College Curriculum. 

Many people, laymen and faculty members alike, have responded favor- 
ably to the educational doctrines of President Hutchins, Professor Adler, 
Professor Van Doren, Dean Buchanan, and others of the same general 
persuasion, without realizing the philosophical, psychological, and social 
implications of their ideas. The Harvard report on general education 
served a useful purpose in its emphasis on unity of purpose without 
uniformity of means, on the essential compatibility of science and the 
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humanities, and on a developing society and the evolution of ideas and 
values, rather than the authoritative projection of the past into the present. 
For these reasons, the report was a valuable antidote for classical and 
authoritarian educational doctrines. But it did not present a coherent 
philosophical framework for its program. In fact, it was often vague, and 
sometimes inconsistent, with respect to fundamental assumptions. Pro- 
fessor Hook’s book makes a particularly valuable contribution to the 
philosophy of liberal education, not only because it is an incisive and 
cogent criticism of the “intuitional, theological, and metaphysical” ap- 
proach to education, but particularly because it is an equally forceful and 
understandable presentation of the scientific and experimental point of 
view, a point of view which, to this reviewer, is not only congruent with 
the principles of a free society, but the necessary basis for the development 
of democracy. 

T. R. MCCONNELL, Dean 

College of Science, Literature, & the Arts 

University of Minnesota 


Clifford E. Erickson, A Basic Text for Guidance Workers, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. Pp. x + 566. 


This compilation of information for guidance workers is unique in its 
scope. Other books on personnel work have been limited to one educa- 
tional level, one type of guidance worker, or one problem area. For 
example, several books are for specialists in student personnel work in 
college; others are focused on guidance services in secondary school; 
another deals with the role of the teacher in personnel work; others 
treat educational guidance, vocational guidance, or other social and emo- 
tional adjustment problems intensively; and still other books are devoted 
to a thorough treatment of observation, case study, interviewing, group 
work, or other techniques. A Basic Text for Guidance Workers, however, 
refers to all educational levels (though most of the illustrations are from 
secondary schools), all levels of counseling, the broad aspects of person- 
nel work, controversial issues and theories, child development and 
vocational guidance and placement, techniques, and school and com- 
munity relationships. Certainly the book renders a service in emphasizing 
the continuity and breadth of personnel work and the interrelations among 
guidance services and techniques. It represents the modern trend from 
a narrow to a broad view of guidance of ‘‘the whole child” by the whole 
school or college staff. 

The very comprehensiveness of the book has both advantages and dis- 
advantages. It has the advantage of presenting a useful panorama of 
guidance theories and practices; it has the disadvantage of necessarily 
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treating some topics superficially, and bewildering the reader by a multi- 
plicity of detail. In some chapters the “idea density” is high and this 
makes for difficulty in comprehension. Too many lists of unrelated items 
often fall short of being functional; there is too much for the reader to 
digest. 

The diversity of authors likewise presents problems of avoiding dupli- 
cation and of maintaining consistency in point of view. Although the 
child development point of view is recognized and presented in the early 
part of the book, some of the later chapters sometimes fail to illustrate the 
child development approach. Although the individual’s responsibility for 
discovering and developing his potentialities is given lip service, the book 
as a whole gives the reader the impression of a counselor-centered guidance 
program. Inherent in any book with many different authors is the uneven- 
ness and repetitiousness one finds among the chapters. 

The chapter on growth and development attempts to condense in one 
chapter a vast and controversial field of psychology. The chapter on tests 
is sound and consistent in its emphasis on growth rather than on predic- 
tion, on interpretation rather than on administration, on limitations as 
well as on values, and on the use of tests, as E. L. Thorndike advocated 
more than thirty years ago, in connection with all other sources of in- 
formation available. 

The chapter on case study techniques is admirably concrete and original 
in its focus on the use of the case study as a device for the training of 
teachers and specialists; it presents the counselor-centered approach, or 
what Rogers would call “‘the traditional, diagnostic prescriptive viewpoint.” 
The chapter on interviewing techniques seems to neutralize its well- 
presented theory of interviewing as a means of understanding the indi- 
vidual as a whole by dividing interviews into types—‘‘get-acquainted” 
interviews, school progress interviews, vocation interviews, etc. On the 
whole, however, this chapter presents a helpful “middle of the road” 
point of view. The next chapter on therapeutic counseling brings ovt in 
the open the directive-non-directive or the “sponsored-emergent” con- 
troversy and stays diplomatically on the fence. Other chapters present 
excellent detail on methods of making a community occupational survey 
and on work experience, vocational guidance and placement, and follow 
up. 
A book of this kind would seem to be of more value for the experienced 
worker than for the novitiate. The experienced worker will recognize 
and pass by familiar points and will pause and develop any briefly stated 
ideas that are new to him and that he can incorporate in the guidance 
program of his school. 

Everyone in the school makes a contribution to the guidance program— 
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this is an important concept stated in the first chapter and supported by 
the organization and scope of the book itself. 
RUTH STRANG 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York City 


H. G. Good, A History of Modern Education, New York: the 
Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. vi + 575. 


In a volume of this kind it is proper to ask what view of the nature and 
scope of the work was set for himself by the writer. Professor Good 
supplies an answer to this question in his preface in these words: ‘The 
present book is an attempt to prepare a balanced account of the growth 
of schools and school systems and of the evolution of educational thought 
and doctrine upon a background of the general history of society and 
civilization”. Within this general framework he proposes to give more 
space to the development of the American system than is usually given in 
a general history of education. In consonance with the title of the book 
a beginning is made (after a brief opening chapter on the pre-Greek 
world) with Greek education and the account continues, dealing with 
European education as a unity and in chronological order through Roman 
education, the early Middle Ages, the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
up to the rise of Nationalism. At this point the single broad road divides 
into separate national paths and the educational systems of France, Ger- 
many, England and the United States are treated in that order. A final 
chapter of summary and prospect is intended to gather insight from the 
past and to point to problems for the future. Each chapter is furnished 
with questions for discussion and a selected bibliography. 

The writer of a college textbook in the history of education has no 
easy task. He must select from among or combine a number of possible 
emphases, upon (for example) a detailed account of the development 
of schools and school systems, the development of educational theory, 
the general history of ideas, the analysis of major social forces in relation 
to education; and he must decide whether his idea of education is to be 
confined to organized schooling or allowed to extend to the wider concept 
of the influence upon individual development of the whole range of cul- 
ture. Finally, since students who will study this subject are for the most 
part prospective teachers, the book should seek to be as useful as pos- 
sible within the limited time which is available to the student for profes- 
sional courses. 

Professor Good has made his selection as noted in the quotation from 
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his preface given above, and he moves throughout his book with economy 
of treatment. Students of the history of education will be indebted to 
him for having included in a single volume so much of the factual history 
of schools and at the same time so considerable a treatment of the ideas 
of the principal thinkers on education. 

Despite an economical treatment, however, the author has found it 
impossible, as he notes in his preface, to give as full consideration as he 
would wish to private education, adult education, and higher education. 
Other matters too have had to be dealt with somewhat cursorily or omitted. 
The systematic treatment of German education ends with the close of the 
Weimar Republic, and education under National Socialism is briefly de- 
scribed in the final summary chapter. Education in Soviet Russia is not 
dealt with systematically and is likewise briefly described in the final 
chapter. Education in Italy is not mentioned after the Renaissance. The 
author certainly recognizes the importance of nationalism in modern 
education, but the degradation of national education as found in the 
totalitarian states is not in this reviewer's opinion sufficiently emphasized, 
and Dewey’s question, “Is it possible for an educational system to be 
conducted by a national state and yet the full social ends of the educative 
process not be restricted, restrained, and corrupted ?”, is not documented 
as sharply as one might wish. In dealing with educational thinkers, the 
author gives illuminating and comprehensive treatment to Rousseau, Pes- 
talozzi, Herbart and Froebel, while at the extremes of the period covered, 
Plato and Dewey receive either scant or scattered attention. The back- 
ground of the general history of society and civilization as treated does 
not call for a reference in the index to the industrial revolution. 

The problem raised by this book is one which is of general interest 
to teachers of the history of education: Can one in a single volume, 
or a single general course for that matter, give a relatively complete factual 
account of the development of schools in the western world, follow 
through the history of educational thought, and at the same time marshall 
those important social forces which give understanding not only to their 
own times but also to the conflicts and difficulties of education in the 
20th century? 

W. F. DyDE 
Professor of Education 
University of Colorado 


Davis, Frederick Barten, Utilizing Human Talent, Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1947. Pp. 85. 
This is one of several reports of the Commission on Implications of 
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Armed Services Educational Programs available to Education and to 
the public. 


The report, designed for general reading, was written by an eminent 
psychologist commissioned in the Air Forces for service in the intensive 
AAF selection program of War II. The civilian implications are clearly 
set forth in Chapter II of a three-part report. Leaders in guidance, school 
administrators, and test constructors should take particular notice of this 
excellent report. There are two appendices consisting of technical data 
of value to specialized workers in pursuing study of test items for pre- 
dictive tests. 

There is evidence in this report that the Air Forces were unhampered 
by use of traditional aptitude tests representing commonly-assumed gen- 
eral abilities. Tests were conceived that followed closely the abilities 
represented in duties of air crew members. Basically, the construction 
of aptitude tests is not unlike the construction of achievement tests. The 
more the abilities represented in either type of test are similar to those 
sought in the ultimate performance of the individual, the higher the 
degree of validity and reliability that can be expected of the test. 

If there could be a criticism of the valuable report, it would be that 
the reader may be left with the thought that testing could be given primary 
consideration as a guidance device. It has been the writer’s experience 
that much continued experimentation is necessary, and he believes that 
years may pass before great reliability can be placed on tests in connec- 
tion with guidance service. It is rather difficult to match the constancy of 
statistical calculation with the variabilities of human nature. The most 
difficult characteristic yet to be measured is that intangible ideal of effort 
and industry. Psychologists agree that tests have limited usefulness and 
should be used in connection with other personal data on the individual. 
Unfortunately, however, guidance counsellors, and some psychologists, 
refer too positively to the tests in their counselling procedures. Aptitude 
tests are quite reliable in identifying abilities on the extremes of the 
normal curve, but prediction for the great middle multitude is yet a 
problem. 

This volume should be on the shelf of all workers interested in the 
welfare of youth. There is much valuable evidence of success in a widely- 
known selection program of War II. It is an excellent report—readable, 
practical, forceful, and highly valuable to the professional advancement 


of guidance workers and psychologists. 
VERNE C, FRYKLUND 


President 
The Stout Institute 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 








In the Mail 
J.A.A. 


Survey Graphic; ‘Calling America: Education For Our Time”; 
New York: November, 1947, pp. 569-661. 


This issue of the above magazine is a timely discussion of the educa- 
tional problems from the kindergarten to the grave in the American 
scene. The impact of tne war on education is reviewed and the multi- 
plicity of education problems of the peace are forcefully presented. The 
old school bell is calling citizens together to discuss our schools and 
how they can be made more nearly equal to the demand of these crucial 
years. 

“It is a time when Americans need to take stock of our institutions and to 
consider their strength, and where they fall short of the needs of the difficult 
today, the uncertain tomorrow. Basic to our whole scheme of things is our system 
of education. In the face of this nation’s present opportunities and responsibilities, 
domestic and international, how do our schools measure up? Does the adult 
generation have a reasonable chance to keep abreast of current events, reasonable 
access to the fruits of scholarship and research which will help interpret our 
duty as citizens? Are we equipping youth with sound preparation for urgent tasks 
ahead? Are we applying to education the best of our modern knowledge of psy- 
chology, public health (physical and mental), of learning processes and com- 
munication ?” 


It is difficult to criticize this issue, in which so many intelligent dis- 
cussions of school problems are presented by leaders in the various fields, 
in any light but a favorable one. Perhaps the teacher situation could 
have been presented more fully as this is basically at the heart of the 
educational picture. 

In the introductory section, we look first at UNESCO as a symbol of 
this country’s obligation to approach the problems of peace from the 
viewpoint of intelligence; with George M. Shuster the obvious item of 
this program is that all international educational efforts must be free, 
not committed to any single philosophy or doctrine, that more and more 
of the energies expended by the several nations on their own cultural 
relations must be siphoned off into a co-operative cultural effort and this 
effort must be carefully directed to promote understanding among the 
people. 

I. L. Kandel draws a careful balance sheet of the World War II 
effects on the European educational systems and even the American sys- 
tems. 

The first major section, which has such attractive titles as ‘No Child 
Need Be Lost”, ‘The Most Important Years’, ‘High School—A Hot 
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Spot”, “The Broadening College Base’, “Standards of Quality”, “How 
Shall We Foot the Bills”, “Lifelong Learnings”, and “Steelworkers With 
Diplomas”, presents the prospects of the American School System which 
we like to call our system of education. This section raises the problem of 
emotional and social adjustment, the clearest evidence which is to be 
found in current figures on juvenile delinquency and adult mental disease ; 
high school restlessness; the overcrowded college campuses; and the 
thousands of qualified applicants turned away for lack of space or lack 
of scholarship funds; the obvious fact that in a democracy literacy is 
not enough, that education must not stop with the Three R’s, nor even 
with graduation from college. 

Next we turn to areas of controversy, to consider the inequalities of 
the schooling we afford children of different economic levels, family and 
community; the ways we circumscribe the freedom of teachers to teach 
and of children to learn; why we are so short of teachers skilled in their 
high art; the effect of undemocratic prejudices on educational opportunity ; 
and how we are using and misusing twentieth century tools of mass 
communication. The titles of the section of controversy are ‘Educational 
Strait Jackets”, ‘““All Our Children”, “An Educational Paradox’, ‘“Teach- 
ers Make'the Schools”, ‘So You’re Going to Be a Teacher’, “This Business 
of Admissions’, and ‘“The Other Educators’. 

In this section dealing with areas of controversy, ‘‘academic freedom” 
is presented as being as much a fighting phrase in a crossroads one-room 
school as on a university campus. Controversial issues cannot be dis- 
cussed in the classroom as a rule without local interference. Even on 
university campuses a “witch hunt’’ is in progress for subversive textbooks 
and professors. Inequality of educational opportunity is shown not to be 
limited to one region or one school system. North and south, east and 
west, children are to be found in one community enjoying the advantages 
of the best of modern teaching skill and equipment; and a few miles 
away, the school shows little advance over the rigid book learning, the 
narrow outlook of a century ago. Can this injustice be redressed? John 
Dewey aptly puts it that “the kind of education the wisest and best parent 
desires for his child,—that should be given to all children”. The more 
important question raised by this section is how we can get enough 
talented and well trained teachers and protect our children against mis- 
education at the hands of the inept and the ill-prepared. The contributors 
to this section face these difficult issues squarely, offer honest answers, 
or point to areas where only more facts and study can provide solutions. 

In the fourth and last section of the issue we turn to the ‘long view”. 
This “long view” again reinforces the famous quotation from H. G. 
Wells—that ‘‘survival is a race between education and catastrophe’. The 
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constitution of UNESCO puts it aptly that since war begins in the minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace must be 
constructed . . . that the ignorance of each other’s ways and life has been 
a common cause of war .. . that the wide diffusion of culture, and the 
education of humanity for justice and liberty and peace are indispensable 
to the dignity of man and constitute a sacred duty which all nations must 
fulfill in a spirit of mutual concern . . . and that peace must therefore 
be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the intellectual and moral solidarity 
of mankind. 

O. C. SCHWIERING 

Dean, College of Education 

University of Wyoming 




















In the Office 


Registration Without Uncertainty 
ROBERT E. MAHN 


This fall, with the number of students and the courses they would 
demand, again to a large extent unknown factors, Ohio University insured 
itself against unpreparedness and possible lines at registration with a 
revised plan of registration. Features of the plan are the following, of 
which sectioning without students’ being present is the most significant. 
One day was used for sectioning and in the two days that followed in 
excess of 5,300 students were registered. Sectioning and registration head- 
quarters were the reading rooms of the library. On the basis of experience 
gained the process can be speeded up considerably in the future. 

1. Time card for registration. 

The card is sent to the student in a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope which he leaves for that purpose. Cards are inserted 
at random. New students receive the cards with their admission 
materials. 

2. Functions of counselors and advisers. 

Counselors and advisers concern themselves with personal coun- 
sel and course advisement. Advising is done by faculty mem- 
bers in their offices. Only the time of meeting of single-section 
courses is indicated on the program card at the time a student 
is advised. 

3. Pre-sectioning count of course enrollments. 

After the student has obtained approval of his course program 
he presents to the registrar's office his program card. Enroll- 
ments for courses that have more than one section are tallied 
so that before sectioning is started each department knows 
whether it has scheduled too few or too many sections and 
adjusts its program to exact requirements. 

4. Sectioning. 

Departments have full responsibility for placing students in 
sections. Students are not present during the process. The 
several sections of a course are kept equal in size. If necessary, 
single section courses are split. If enrollment in a course is neg- 
ligible, it may be eliminated. With the exception that hours for 
employment as certified by the personnel deans and other 
special recommendations of counselors and advisers are hon- 
ored, no student has an advantage over any other student in the 
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process. Students appreciate the fairness of the plan. Depart- 
ments need no longer hesitate to schedule noon hour, late 
afternoon, or Saturday classes on the grounds that students will 
not support such classes. This has resulted in far more efficient 
use of faculty and plant. 
5. Dean’s check on program cards. 
Upon completion of sectioning, the deans have an opportunity 
to review the program cards and make such checks as they 
wish. Cards are stamped “Approved” or “Report to Dean.” 
6. Formal registration process. 
The student obtains his course schedule card. If it is stamped 
“Approved,” he obtains class cards, has fees assessed, and fills in 
the schedule portion of his registration card. If required to 
report to his dean, he does so, and after necessary adjustments 
have been made, completes the process as described above. 
Each dean and each department is represented so that adjust- 
ments can be made in a minimum of time. Since registration 
cards were obtained by the student at the time he was advised 
and since he has already entered all personal information on 
the cards, he spends only a few minutes in the writing room. 
Plans are under way to have departments work directly with 
class cards instead of tally sheets in the sectioning process. By 
issuing class cards at this time, it will be possible to increase 
considerably the flow of students and eliminate still further 
the chance for error. 
7. Program changes after registration. 
In addition to the academic dean, the department concerned 
approves withdrawals from courses and the addition of courses 
by change order. The “change order problem” is disappearing, 
with a resulting boost to class morale and scholarship. 
Students like the procedure. Registration is no longer a burden. They 
know that they are almost certain to obtain the courses they desire and 
that they have an equal chance with every other student to obtain a satis- 
factory schedule. The students’ knowledge of these things and the certainty 
of departments that every problem has been foreseen have made registra- 
tion much more satisfactory for everyone concerned with it. 














Reported to Us 


A. H. P. 


Reports from Colleges and Universities 


Candidates for the Master of Arts degree in Education at Stanford 
University, whose major interest is teaching, not research, may substitute 
for the master’s thesis a report on a year’s project which is directly related 
to the candidate’s teaching responsibilities in his regular position. 


Ohio State University has made major changes in the program leading 
to the Bachelor of Arts degree. The new curriculum, designed to give 
students a much broader background of general knowledge, will increase 
the number of fixed requirements, leaving almost no elective courses in 
the student’s first two college years. Bachelor of Science curricula will not 
be affected. The new curriculum parallels in many respects new pro- 
grams at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia and elsewhere, but it has 
been devised to meet the needs of students at a large State university. 


Dartmouth College will require seniors in all curricula to participate in 
the series of lectures and discussions to be known as ‘‘Great Issues.” This 
program, designed to acquaint undergraduate students with basic national 
and international problems of the present day, and to give them an urgent 
sense of their primary public duty as educated men, will receive funds for 
its first three experimental years from the Carnegie Corporation. 


The State University of Iowa is offering a new course, “Great Issues’, 
a study of important national and international problems. There are 100 
students enrolled who were nominated by the heads of the social science 
departments. 


Colgate University has resumed after a lapse of five years, a program 
under which certain students may devote a full semester to study in 
Washington, D.C. The object of the study plan is to promote a better 
understanding of Congressional and government activities through actual 
observation. Ten students now studying under the program will receive 
15 semester hours of regular credit. 


Radcliffe Graduate School is offering a program of lectures designed 
to improve the level of college teaching. Graduate students are acquainted 
with situations they will encounter in their first year of teaching. 


Existing arrangements between Harvard University and Radcliffe Col- 
lege, established as a wartime experiment and providing for joint instruc- 
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tion of students in the two institutions, where separate instruction would 
be wasteful of faculty personnel, have been formalized by governing 
board action by both institutions. Most freshman classes will continue 
to be taught separately in the two institutions. However, upperclass and 
graduate men and women will be scheduled together in lectures and in 
conferences. 


At Smith College an innovation in political science courses permits stu- 
dents to observe at first hand how elections are won or lost. Through the 
co-operation of the Mayor of Northampton and the Democratic and 
Republican party leaders, students are participating in local election cam- 
paigns by working with both parties. 


Princeton University has introduced a novel idea in education. The 
nation’s leading political figures have been invited to address political 
science classes over loudspeaker attachments to long distance telephone 
trunk lines. The first experiment was a question and answer forum with 
James A. Farley, former Democratic National Committee Chairman, speak- 
ing from New York, and Carroll Reece, Republican Chairman, talking 
from Washington. Other important telephone discussions have been sched- 
uled. 


A program of on-the-job-training, similar to that used in training 
teachers, has been undertaken by St. Joseph’s College for Women in 
Brooklyn. Students planning business, industrial and commercial careers 
are placed in jobs to obtain actual experience. 


Duke University has instituted a new scholarship program designed 
to make college education available to worthy high school graduates who 
might otherwise be discouraged by the rising cost of education. Annual 
awards will be made to four men and two women, who are residents of 
North Carolina. These will provide a total of $3,000 in assistance to each 
student over a four-year period. 


A two-year course for dental laboratory technicians is being offered by 
the College of Dentistry, Ohio State University, beginning this fall. 


Rollins College has adopted a revised individualized report card. It is 
divided into two sections, for scholarship and for work habits. Each stu- 
dent will be judged on his success in achieving the specific purpose of a 
course, his thoughtful participation in discussions, his progress in learning 
to think and his social responsibility. 


The faculty of the College of Literature, Science and the Arts of 
the University of Michigan has undertaken a plan for the evaluation of 
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faculty services which will be administered entirely by faculty members, 
under the guidance of a faculty committee. Students will be asked to 
“grade” their instructors, checking a form at the end of each semester 
calling for information such as clarity of assignments, presentation of 
subject matter, success in keeping students alert in class, availability for 
consultation and so on. Each student will also be asked to rate the course, 
regardless of the quality of instruction. The forms will be filled in anony- 
mously. In addition to the student rating, there will be an evaluation by 
faculty committees from each teaching department. The entire program, 
undertaken on an experimental basis for the present year, will include 
information concerning enrollment and grades in each class, teaching 
activities outside the classroom, and reports of colleagues and counselors. 


All special course and laboratory fees were eliminated by the University 
of California beginning this fall. At the same time a standard incidental 
fee of $35 became effective for all students. The incidental fee is not a 
tuition charge, but is rather designed to cover the cost of special educa- 
tional and extracurricular services including certain library books, which 
make the purchase of textbooks by the individual unnecessary; athletic 
and gymnasium facilities; lockers and washrooms; registration and gradu- 
ation expenses; and student health service. 


The State College of Washington has the following point system in 
assigning housing to married veterans: Residents of Washington and of 
Alaska, 5 points; points are allowed for each child or child expected 
within six months; to students who have a “C’’ average, 2 points for each 
year of college; 1 point for each half year of war service, and to wives 
of veterans who are themselves veterans, similar credit; to disabled vet- 
erans, 1 point for each 10 per cent physical disability pension payment, 
and to wives of veterans who are themselves disabled veterans, similar 
credit; 1 point for each six months the applicant has been on the college 
housing list; and preference to older students. 


A survey of 5,783 veterans, representing more than fifty per cent of 
the full-time student body at Northwestern University, indicates that busi- 
ness careers lead their vocational preferences. 


Six hundred pledges and pledge trainers from Ohio State University’s 
45 social fraternities took part in a program of modern fraternity training 
through a series of lectures. The program was sponsored by an Interfra- 
ternity Pledge Council. 


Members of the business administration faculty conducted courses one 
night a week, at Albion College this past spring, for officers of fraterni- 
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ties. The courses included finance, accounting, dining room management, 
purchase of food and furnishings, and maintenance of fraternity prop- 
erties. 


The Denver Junior College has been established at the University of 
Denver. 


Christian Brothers College is expanding from a junior college to a 
college of liberal arts. 


The Louisville College of Pharmacy has been merged with the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 


The Duluth State Teachers College became the Duluth Branch, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota last July. 


Reports from Associations, Organizations, and Government Departments 


The President has created a new Federal agency, the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, to select American students who are to study abroad, and 
foreign students who are to study in this country under the Fulbright Act. 

The board estimated that the 140 million dollars now available will 
make it possible to send abroad each year about 1,500 American students 
in addition to 300 professors and research workers. By law, only the 
transportation of foreign students and professors to study in the United 
States may be paid from this fund, but it is anticipated that several hundred 
will be able to receive such assistance. 

The Institute of International Education in New York will handle the 
selection of Americans for foreign study, setting up regional committees 
to review student applications in various sections of the country. The 
National Research Council, American Council on Education, Social Science 
Research Council and the U. S. Office of Education will be asked to 
co-operate in selecting teachers and research workers eligible for grants. 
A special board to be established in each country will select foreign stu- 
dents and faculty to study in the United States. 


The Department of State has published a roster of the 3,133 foreign 
students who are studying engineering in the United States. They are 
registered in more than 300 colleges and universities and in every state of 
the United States. 


The program of teacher exchange between Great Britain and the 
United States for the 1947-48 school year involves 246 exchange teachers. 


‘Peace Begins in Our Town” was the theme of the Sixth Mountain 
and Plains Conference on Adult Education, held in Denver recently. 
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The program to reduce illiteracy among ten million adults will be 
continued under U. S. Office of Education sponsorship for an additional 
two-year period, through a $25,000 grant by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. The project, concerned especially with the three million 
Negro adult illiterates, was started last year. 


A recent coast-to-coast Gallup survey shows that two out of five adults, 
especially women, are interested in adult education. The reasons why 
they are not carrying courses include such factors as tuition fees, suit- 
ability of courses offered, location of study centers and schedule of classes. 
A similar Gallup survey made in December, 1944, disclosed that 34 per 
cent were interested in adult schooling, as compared with 41 per cent 
today. 


Rotary International is co-operating with the ideals of UNESCO in 
offering fellowships for advanced study in foreign countries. The fellow- 
ships are available to young men between the ages of 20 and 28, in good 
health, of strong moral character and forceful personality, with special 
qualifications for leadership. The average grant will be $2,000. 


American Brotherhood Week will be observed February 22-29, 1948. It 
is sponsored by the National Conference of Christians and Jews, Inc., 
381 4th Ave., New York 16, which has available program material for 
schools and colleges. 


A nation-wide, non-political, non-sectarian organization of American 
college and university students, the National Student Association, was 
officially launched at Madison on the campus of the University of Wis- 
consin this summer with 700 delegates in attendance, representing over 
a million students in 351 institutions, and a number of existing national 
youth groups. 


The Missouri State Teachers Association has received a gift of a 2,080 
acre ranch for use as a recreational center for teachers. 


The Teachers insurance and Annuity Association of America has set 
up 21 new retirement plans for personnel of colleges, universities and 
other educational institutions, bringing the number to a total of 477 
in American and Canadian educational institutions, with approximately 
48,000 teachers and other educational personnel policy holders with the 
Association. 


The final date which may be counted by service men and women as 
service during World War II in establishing eligibility for war veterans’ 
benefits is July 25, 1947. Education or training under the G.I, Bill must 
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be started within four years of July 25, 1947, or date of discharge, which- 
ever is later, and the program ends in nine years as does Public Law 16 
training. 


The statistical survey for the 1947 meeting of the Central Association 
of College and University Business Officers includes complete fee data 
covering 162 institutions. During .he past ten years fees have been in- 
creased in 133 institutions an average of 40.6 per cent, with a range 
from 5 to 196 per cent. The lowest increases have been in state teachers 
colleges with 31.2 per cent and second lowest in state universities with 
39.4 per cent. 

There has been a fee increase averaging 31.6 per cent since 1940-41, 
with increases in 124 schools, and a range from 4 per cent to 100 per 
cent. State universities show the lowest increase since 1940, with 23.6 
per cent. Municipal schools are second with an average of 25.8 per cent. 

The non-resident fee averages $144.85 per year in 52 tax-supported 
institutions. The non-resident fee has been raised an average of 172 per 
cent in ten years, and 145 per cent since 1940. 

Since 1940 and including the present year, salaries of faculty and ad- 
ministrative officers have increased an average of 28.6 per cent in 155 
institutions with clerical salaries increasing 33.3 per cent. 


The Division of Higher Education of the U. S. Office of Education 
carried in the October 1, 1947 issue of Higher Education an article on 
“Administration of College Teachers’ Salaries.’ Discussed on the basis 
of questionnaires sent in by 652 institutions are the following: Regula- 
tions on Salary Administration; Factors Considered in Determining Sala- 
ries; Salary Schedules; Variations in Scheduled Salaries; Number and 
Time of Salary Payments; Other Provisions (such as retirement and 
insurance plans, etc.) ; Administrative Officers or Agencies Determining 
Salaries. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York has granted $250,000 for an 
experimental five-year program to develop four permanent university 
study centers on Latin America. The project will be carried out jointly 
by the University of North Carolina, the University of Texas, the Tulane 
University of Louisiana, and Vanderbilt University. North Carolina will 
focus on studies of Spanish South America; Texas will emphasize Mexico; 
Tulane will carry on a Middle American program; and Vanderbilt plans 
to establish an institute of South American studies emphasizing Brazil. 


The Veterans Administration reports that 10,654 disabled, handicapped 
ex-servicemen and women are preparing to teach under the Vocatioal 
Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 16). 
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Average salaries of city teachers have increased from 12 per cent to 
20 per cent in the past two years, according to a report from the N.E.A. 
Research Division. 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs representing two and a 
half million members in 17,500 American communities has undertaken 
a program designed to raise the level of education in this country. 


The California College of Arts and Crafts offers courses leading to 
four degrees: Bachelor of Applied Arts, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
of Art Education, and Master of Fine Arts. It is accredited by the State 
of California to offer the B.A.Ed. degree and to recommend students for 
the special Secondary Credential in art. 


The William H. Kilpatrick Award for Distinguished Service in Phi- 
losophy of Education was awarded in November to Boyd Bode, Professor 
Emeritus of Education, Ohio State University. 





In the corrections to the ‘Report on Credit Given by Educational 
Institutions” issued last summer, Memphis (Tennessee) State Col- 
lege was erroneously given a rating of ‘g”. Mr. Thomason reports 
that this should be changed to “‘b”. 











News Concerning Registrars and Admissions Officers 


It is with regret that we announce the death of George Lamke, Registrar 
of Washington University, and an active member of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars for over thirty years. 


Emma Bradford Stanton, former Registrar, Pembroke College, Brown 
University, died at seventy-four years of age. She had served as Registrar 
from 1897 until her retirement in 1932. 


Mr. John B. Pugsley has retired as Registrar of Northeastern University 
after 28 years of service. 


Mrs. Clara D. Hayes, for many years Registrar at Bowdoin College, 
has returned after a leave of absence for illness, and is resuming her 
duties as Secretary of Bowdoin College. Miss Helen B. Johnson has been 
appointed Registrar. She attended Connecticut College for Women. 


Mr. J. G. Stipe, long-time Registrar and Director of Admissions of 
Emory University, will give his entire time to admissions. Mr. L. L. Clegg 
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has been named Registrar after having served in various administrative 
capacities including Associate Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
and Co-ordinator of Veterans Education. Miss Maude Hilley continues 
as recorder. Dr. M. C. Langhorne, Assistant Registrar for a number of 
years will give his full time to the chairmanship of the Department of 
Psychology. 


Mr. Robert E. Burns has been appointed President of the College of 
the Pacific. He had been Registrar and will be succeeded in that post by 
Miss Ellen L. Deering, Associate Registrar since 1926. Miss Deering is a 
past president of the Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars. 


Mr. Elliott J. Taylor, formerly Registrar of Reedley Junior College, has 
been appointed Director of Admissions and Placement Secretary. 


By recent action of the Board of Trustees of the University of Illinois 
the name of the Registrar’s Office has been changed to Office of Admis- 
sions and Records, and the title of Registrar to Director of Admissions 
and Records. The functions of the office and the duties of the Director 
remain the same as heretofore. The changes in name and title were made 
to indicate more clearly the responsibilities of the office which extend 
to both admissions and records. The chief administrative officers within 
the office are as follows: 


Office of Admissions and Records 


Director, G. P. Tuttle 
Address: Urbana 


Urbana Office 
(All Urbana Colleges and Schools) 
Examiner (in charge of Division of Admissions ) 
D. A. Grossman 
Recorder (in charge of Division of Records) 
E. C. Seyler 


Chicago Offices 
(A) The Professional Colleges (Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, 
Graduate School) 
1853 West Polk Street 
Examiner and Recorder, G. R. Moon 
(B) Undergraduate Division, Navy Pier 
Examiner and Recorder, H. E. Temmer 


Galesburg O ffice 
Examiner and Recorder, L. O. Kerwood 
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The High School Testing Bureau, which administers the Illinois State- 
wide High School Testing Program and which offers other testing and 
counseling services to high schools of the State also is temporarily an 
administrative unit within the Office of Admissions and Records at Ur- 
bana. In charge is J. T. Hastings as Technical Director. 


Mr. R. B. Zumstein, formerly Assistant Registrar, Purdue University, 
has been appointed Director of Admissions and Records, Los Angeles 
University of Applied Education. 


Mr. E. H. Hereford, Registrar, North Texas Agricultural College, has 
been appointed Dean of the college. 


The Reverend Alcuin W. Tasch, O.S.B., former Registrar, Saint Vin- 
cent College, has been appointed Assistant Professor of Education, the 
Catholic University. 


Ralph E. Hill, Registrar of the University of Louisville, is serving this 
year as Governor of the 161st District of Rotary International. 


At the Alumni Reunion of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science, George H. Pramer, class of 1897, received his semi-centennialist 
certificate from his son, Registrar John E. Kramer, class of 1925. 


Sarah B. Young, for thirty-seven years Registrar of Wheaton College, 
Norton, Massachusetts, retired in June, 1946, and was succeeded by Miss 
Catherine A. Noyes. 


Recent Appointments 


Registrars 
eR ri re oer re. Helen B. Johnson 
eg eee Ellen L. Deering 
Se eeerrerr eee ye L. L. Clegg 
PTT ee Mrs. Stanley Doty 
Nobis teniew ar xweweee eke eee Frederic Spaulding 
DN id osc nandeesacdneymiaeseeneee Margaret M. Kiesel 
Deaminenebems TWaiversity: 6... 6.05 ec cndcecacwessns Rudolph M. Morris 
errr Robert E. Mahn 
ate Thniveteiey OF BW cow. ccc caine eessencewenn Ted McCarrel 
Se BG TN ov vo ke cde dene dennenenee Dr. Lee B. Reifel 
I TIN ooo. cs pk kcekeanseesceen ene Kathrin Baker 
Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts .......... Catherine A. Noyes 
We NIE is de vax Keewakacenudae eenweneweee S. Frank Logan 


Yeshiva University, Teachers Institute ............... Hyman Grinstein 
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Directors of Admissions 


EET Ce eee Mary Ross Flowers 
NN 5 oie ovsank tan eeeghe~eeee ree Elliott J. Taylor 
I ck oe i265 05 Seed hee ee eee Eleanor Clifton 
enenneeel Waeey COMIN... eer een sneenes Stanley I. Hayden 


Director of Admissions and Records 


Los Angeles University of Applied Education ........... R. B. Zumstein 


Michigan State College announces another workshop for the study of 
the International Business Machine in connection with registration, to be 
held on campus at the time of Spring Quarter registration, probably around 
March 25 to 27, the exact date to be confirmed later. 

The workshop will be similar to the one held at Michigan State College 
June 17 and 18, 1947, as reported on page 106 of the October, 1947, issue 
of the JOURNAL. Many colleges and universities whose representatives were 
unable to attend the workshop in June have requested a second workshop. 
Requests have already been received from the following twelve institu- 
tions: University of Alabama; Roosevelt College, Chicago; University of 
Kansas; University of Kentucky; Montana State University ; Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Temple University; State A. & M. College, South Carolina; Utah 
State Agricultural College; University of Detroit; University of Bridge- 
port; Miami University, Ohio. 

Holding the workshop during a registration period will make it 
necessary to limit the number attending to about twenty-four. Michigan 
State College will therefore appreciate hearing from any institution not 
already listed in this announcement as to whether or not they wish to send 
representatives for the workshop. 

Housing quarters can be provided by the college for a dollar and a 
quarter the first night and one dollar for each additional night's lodging. 
The housing will be provided in our short course dormitories. Those who 
wish to make hotel reservations in Lansing, three miles west of East Lan- 
sing, may book hotel reservations with the Hotel Olds, Hotel Porter, or 


the Hotel Roosevelt. 
R. S. LINTON 


On November 15, 1947, approximately 450 people, faculty and students, 
attended the fifteenth annual conference of the Illinois Association of 
Junior Colleges held at Wright Branch of the Chicago City Junior College. 
The speaker at the general session was V. M. Huston, principal of the 
Illinois State Normal University High School, of Normal, Illinois. His 
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topic was “The Junior College in Education for Democracy.” After the 
general meeting, the assembly broke into small discussion groups: the 
faculty by academic departments and the students by clubs and organiza- 
tions. During the past year the president of this Association has been Har- 
old L. Bitting, Dean of the Lyons Township Junior College, of La Grange, 


Illinois. 





Definite plans are being made to hold the twenty-sixth meeting of the 
Illinois Association of Collegiate Registrars in Chicago on October 28 
and 29, 1948. 


At the twenty-first annual convention of the Pacific Coast Association 
of Collegiate Registrars in Seattle on November 9-12, report was made of 
action in the realm of high school-college relationships which is of general 
interest as an example of a co-operative project. In process of printing at 
the present time by James Kerns and Abbott Company, Portland, Oregon, 
is a publication known as ‘Mapping Your Education in Oregon and 
Washington.” This publication, a guide to planned education, presents 
in attractive, two-color format, the results of a co-operative project carried 
on by the Interstate Committee on High School-College Relations. 

The committee represents high schools, colleges, universities, and the 
State Departments of Education in Oregon and Washington. The initial 
meeting of the group was held on October 30, 1946. Since then plans for 
several projects of common concern to secondary and higher education have 
been considered. 

One of these projects is the publication now nearing completion. The 
book consists of two parts: Part I is a carefully developed program of 
educational planning for high school students on a basis of realistic self 
guidance. The Table of Contents of Part I indicates its scope: Is this book 
for you? Planning your life. Planning your career. Education, what is it? 
College or not. Choosing your college. Part II is a concise, uniform presen- 
tation of basic factual information concerning each of the collegiate insti- 
tutions in the two states and the educational opportunities afforded by each. 
Listed are 24 colleges, universities, and junior colleges in the State of 
Washington and 14 such institutions in the State of Oregon. 

The publication has been prepared under the editorial direction of co- 
chairmen Merle Kuder, Director of Student Personnel and former Regis- 
trar, Western Washington College of Education, and Douglas V. McClane, 
Director of Admissions and Registrar, Whitman College, with the assist- 
ance of an editorial advisory commission made up of the following per- 
sons: E. B. Lemon, Dean of Administration, Oregon State College ; Harold 
B. Jory, Registrar, Willamette University ; Boyd Jacobs, Principal, Chehalis, 
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Washington, High School; Clyde Beard, Principal, The Dalles, Oregon, 
High School; Rein Jackson, Principal, Benson High School, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Reports concerning the publication and a preview of final proof sheets 
indicate that the material will be of invaluable assistance to high school 
students and their counselors. Both the co-operative techniques by which 
this publication has been achieved and the finished product which is due 
largely to the efforts of the co-editors are highly commendable. 

FLORENCE N. Braby 
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Regional Associations 


WEST VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The annual meeting of the West Virginia Association of Collegiate 
Registrars was held in the Waldo Hotel, Clarksburg, West Virginia, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, October 16, 17, and 18, 1947. The 
meeting was run on the workshop plan. Practically all of the colleges of 
West Virginia were represented at this meeting with twenty-two members 
of the Association present. 

An informal reception was held Thursday evening, after which Robert 
T. Crawford, Dean of Glenville State College, gave an interesting talk 
on ‘The Denver Meeting of the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars.”” 

Friday morning Luther E. Bledsoe, Registrar and Director of Admissions 
of Marshall College, presented data on, and a discussion of, ‘The Present- 
Day Registrar.” This report was very well received and the Association 
unanimously agreed to continue this study. H. K. Baer, Secretary of the 
State Board of Education, spoke also on ‘Recent Educational Progress in 
West Virginia.” 

The Friday afternoon session featured addresses by K. S. McKee, Dean 
and Registrar of Potomac State School of West Virginia University, on 
the subject, “The Junior College in Higher Education,” and Ethel Ice, 
Registrar of Fairmont State College, on ‘Evaluation of West Virginia 
Transcript Blanks.” 

Special guests for the dinner held Friday evening were Miss Genevieve 
Starcher, Supervisor of Certification, State Department of Education, 
Charleston, West Virginia; Mr. H. K. Baer, Secretary, State Board of 
Education, Charleston, West Virginia; and Dr. Irvin Stewart, President, 
West Virginia University. The featured speaker of the evening was Miss 
Carrie Mae Probst, Registrar of Goucher College, and President of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars. Miss Probst spoke on the 
subject, ““The Role of the Registrar in His Institution.” 

Joseph C. Gluck, Veterans Co-ordinator, West Virginia University, led 
a discussion Saturday morning on the topic, ‘College and Veterans Admin- 
istration Relations.” 

A joint committee, representing the West Virginia Secondary School 
Principals’ Association and the West Virginia Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, sponsored a uniform high school transcript blank for West 
Virginia, which was adopted by both associations during the year. The 
Committee on Special Projects, under the chairmanship of Registrar 
Luther E. Bledsoe of Marshall College, gave special attention during the 
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year to the collection of current data on the position of the registrar. This 
study will be continued during 1947-48. 

The following officers were elected for the 1947-48 year: President, 
J. Everett Long, West Virginia University; Vice-President, Alta L. Van 
Horn, Salem College; Secretary-Treasurer, Jesse J. Pugh, West Liberty 
State College. 


THE KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The Kansas Association of Collegiate Registrars held its annual meeting 
at Saint Mary College, Xavier, Kansas, on Saturday, October 18, 1947. 

The activities of the morning meeting, a joint session with the Kansas 
College Deans, followed the informality of former years, having no set 
speakers but free discussion from the floor. 

At the business meeting with Miss Iva V. Pickering, Friends University, 
presiding, the following officers for 1948-49 were announced: President, 
Mr. J. U. Massey, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg; Vice-President, 
L. Avery Flemming, McPherson College, McPherson; Secretary, Miss Vir- 
ginia Jennings, Ottawa University, Ottawa; Treasurer, Sister Bonaventure 
McKenna, Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, was selected as the place of the 
1948 meeting. 

At twelve o'clock luncheon was served in the College Dining Hall after 
which members of both organizations toured the campus. 

From two to four o'clock the registrars participated in a Workshop 
directed by Mr. S. A. Nock, Kansas State College. 

SISTER ANN ELIZABETH, Secretary 


THE ASSOCIATION OF OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS 


The Association of Ohio College Registrars held its twenty-second 
annual meeting at Denison University, Granville, October 21, 22, and 
23. The meetings of the association proper were preceded on Tuesday 
evening by an informal meeting of registrars of institutions having evening 
colleges, at which problems of adult education were discussed. 

Speakers at the convention were Miss Alina Lindegren, United States 
Office of Education, who spoke on ‘Problems in Credential Evaluations 
of Foreign Students,” Almon R. Wright, General Records Office of the 
National Archives, whose paper was entitled “The Lure of the Micro- 
photograph,” President Kenneth R. Brown of Dennison University, whose 
address at the annual dinner was entitled “Oh to Be a Registrar,” and 
Edward Blythin, Vice-President in Charge of Finance, Western Reserve 
University, who spoke at the Thursday luncheon on “A Lawyer Looks at 
the Modern College.” 

In addition to the formal addresses, the Association held a workshop 
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meeting on Wednesday afternoon for the discussion of campus problems. 
At the business meeting on Thursday the following officers were elected: 
President, Edward T. Downer, Western Reserve University, Cleveland; 
Vice-President, Emmett C. Stopher, Kent State University, Kent; Secretary- 
Treasurer, P. P. Buchanan, Youngstown College, Youngstown. 


THE TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The Texas Association of Collegiate Registrars met in Fort Worth on 
October 30 and 31 and November 1. Papers presented were as follows: 

History of Admissions Policies in Texas—Some Needed Revisions— 
E, J. Howell, Dean, John Tarleton Agricultural College. 

The Dean of Texas Registrars Reminisces—E. J. Mathews, University 
of Texas. 

Validity of General Educational Development Tests for College Entrance 
—Gordon V. Anderson, University of Texas. 

He Who Laughs—Lasts—R. Earl Jackson, Texas State College for 
Women. 

The Place of Vocational Education in Texas Colleges—President John 
E. Gray, Lamar College. 

Atomic Registration—Terrel Spencer, University of Houston. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year were: president, T. J. Treadway, 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio; vice-president, H. F. Bright, San 
Angelo College, San Angelo; secretary-treasurer, Celeste Kitchen, Lamar 
College, Beaumont. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF INDIANA COLLEGE REGISTRARS 


The Association of Indiana College Registrars held their annual meet- 
ing at Franklin College, November 6, 1947. 

Certificates of honorary membership “in grateful recognition and appre- 
ciation of services and devotion to the association” were presented to three 
Indiana registrars who had retired during the year. They were: Miss Cora 
Helman of Manchester College, Dr. Ralph Bushnell Stone of Purdue 
University, and Miss Mary Gilbert of Rose Polytechnic Institute. 

New members of the association introduced were: Herbert Heller of 
Hanover College, Miss Maxine Domer of Manchester College, Mrs. 
Louzetta Jolief of Canterbury College, J. G. Lee of Rose Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Mrs. Mary Finke of John Herron Art Institute, and Vern Jones of 
Tri-State College. ; 

A committee was appointed to advise the Indiana State Department of 
Education on revisions of the Department’s forms used for reporting the 
college credit of teacher license applicants. 

Charles E. Harrell, assistant registrar of Indiana University, was elected 
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president, and G. R. McCoy, registrar of Evansville College, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. The retiring officers are Miss Virfsel Roe, registrar of 
Franklin College, president, and Robert S. Harvey, registrar of Wabash 
College, secretary-treasurer. 


THE COLORADO-WYOMING REGIONAL ASSOCIATION 


PROGRAM 


Cosmopolitan Hotel 
Denver, Colorado 
November 7, 1947 


Morning Session 


“International Business Machines” ............ Miss Katherine Malone 
TOOT TE CTE CCCI TTT Mr. Ralph Prator 


Afternoon Session 
Workshop questions 
Election of new officers: president, Mr. H. R. Dorricott, Registrar, Western 
State College, Gunnison, Colorado; vice-president, Mr. William Griffith, 
Casper, Wyoming Junior College; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Katherine 
Malone, Head of Records and Registration, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 


PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The twenty-first annual convention of the Pacific Coast Association of 
Collegiate Registrars was held in Seattle, Washington, November 9, 10, 
11, 12, 1947. The attendance was excellent with 126 delegates and guests 
registered from 90 institutions. These representatives came from Arizona, 
California, Oregon, Washington, British Columbia, Montana, and Idaho. 
The registration list was especially noteworthy in its inclusion of several 
former registrars, members of the Pacific Coast and National Associations, 
among them the following: E. B. Stevens, University of Washington; 
Ella Oleson, University of Idaho; J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University; 
Frank Barnard, Washington State College; E. B. Lemon, Oregon State 
College; Earl Pallett, University of Oregon; Dean Newhouse, University 
of Washington. 

The convention opened with a reception in the beautiful Penthouse 
Apartment of the Hotel Edmond Meany, convention headquarters. At the 
first formal session on November 10 greetings were expressed on behalf of 
the University of Washington by Dr. Raymond R. Allen, President. 
Various phases of counseling were presented by a panel as follows: THE 
COLLEGE VETERAN—1947, Dean Newhouse, Director of Student 
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Affairs, University of Washington; ACTION IN THE REALM OF 
HIGH SCHOOL-COLLEGE RELATIONSHIPS, Merle Kuder, Director 
of Student Personnel, Western Washington College of Education; PSY- 
CHOLOGY OF SCHOLARSHIP, Edwin Guthrie, Dean of the Graduate 
School and Executive Officer in Charge of Academic Personnel, University 
of Washington; SOME ASPECTS OF GENERAL EDUCATION, Charles 
J. Armstrong, Dean of Administration, Whitman College. 

At a luncheon session on November 10 Harold Barto, Chairman, Social 
Science and History Department and former Registrar, Central Washing- 
ton College of Education, spoke on the subject REGISTRARS ARE 
HUMAN. He outlined as essential and much needed characteristics of a 
successful registrar: (1) A defined and definite philosophy; (2) Human- 
ized, personalized efficiency; (3) Time to think; (4) Optimism. 

On the afternoon of November 10 section meetings were held by junior 
colleges, private colleges and universities, and public colleges and univer- 
sities at which admissions policies and procedures, enrollment problems, 
office procedures and organization were discussed in their respective groups 
with findings reported back to the association in general session. 

Tuesday morning’s session included a report on FORMS AND REC- 
ORDS IN THE REGISTRAR’S OFFICE, Harold B. Jory, Willamette 
University, and an outline of THE PUNCH CARD METHOD IN THE 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR by William Southworth, State College of 
Washington, and Harry Chambers, State College of Washington. Panel 
members offering suggestions and directing discussion on the general theme 
of office procedures included D. D. DuSault, University of Idaho; Mary 
Jane Learnard, San Francisco Junior College; H. W. Patmore, University 
of Southern California. 

As usual the Question Box included in the sessions of November 11 
was of wide general interest. 

At the luncheon session on November 11 Tom Ordeman, Oregon State 
College, reported the meeting of the National Association at Denver, 
Colorado, and the report of the Nomination Committee presented by 
Douglas V. McClane, Whitman College, was unanimously accepted. The 
new executive committee is headed by Michael J. Brickley, Sacramento 
College, as president. 

The afternoon session of November 11 was devoted to the general 
theme of COUNSELING. The general topics, Types of Counseling Sys- 
tems, The Registrar's Office in the Counseling System, and Counseling 
Problems were discussed by the following panel members: Douglas V. 
McClane, Whitman College, Chairman; D. D. DuSault, University of 
Idaho; D. T. Ordeman, Oregon State College; Lloyd Stansbury (student), 
University of Washington. 
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Speaker at the association dinner on Tuesday evening was Dr. George 
E. Taylor, Chairman of the Far Eastern Department, University of Wash. 
ington, who spoke on PROPAGANDA, A technique for the develop. 
ment of attitudes which will lead to action. Toastmaster of the evening, 
who presided most effectively over this session and the initiation of new 
members, was E. B. Lemon, Dean of Administration and Former Registrar, 
Oregon State College. 

The closing session of the convention on the morning of Wednesday, 
November 12, included a discussion of REGISTRATION PROCEDURES: 
Preregistration, Sectioning and Class Cards, Admission and Registration, 
Change of Programs, Selection and Function of Registering Officers, under 
the leadership of Curtis E. Avery, University of Oregon; H. Donald Win- 
bigler, Stanford University; Margaret Maple, Pomona College; Richard 
Dale Smith, College of Puget Sound; Armin G. Jahr, Olympic Junior 
College. The official Business Session brought to a close the very successful 
convention. 

Special features which added greatly to the enjoyment of delegates and 
guests were a production of ‘‘Charlie’s Aunt’’ at the Penthouse Theatre, 
University of Washington ; music furnished by Seattle Pacific College, Uni- 
versity of Washington, and Seattle College at luncheon and dinner sessions; 
and a sight-seeing tour by boat on the afternoon of November 12, arranged 
by courtesy of the United States Army. 

FLORENCE N. BRapDy 


NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 
REGISTRARS 


PROGRAM 


Twenty-Fourth Annual Meeting 
O. Henry Hotel (Victory Room), Greensboro, North Carolina 
Mr. A. L. Hook, Registrar of Elon College, Presiding 
November 19, 1947 


10:30 A.M. Call to Order 
Reading of Minutes 
Report of Secretary and Treasurer, Business 

10:35 A.M. Report: Mr. Roy Armstrong, Director of Admissions, 
University of North Carolina. The Meeting of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars, April, 
1947. 

11:00 A.M. “The Registrar's Office and the Veterans Administration,” 
by Mr. E. C. Hemingway, Chief Vocational Rehabilita- 
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11:15 A.M. 
11:30 A.M. 


11:45 A.M. 
12:00 P.M. 
1:30 P.M. 


1:45 P.M. 
1:55 P.M. 


2:10 P.M. 
2:30 P.M. 


tion and Educational Division of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

Open Discussion 

“Curriculum Trends for Future Teacher Education,” by 
Dr. James E. Hillman, Director, Division of Professional 
Service, State Department of Public Instruction. 

Open Discussion 

Registrars’ Luncheon 

“How the Registrars May Assist in Certification,” by Mrs. 
Mary Alice R. Terrell, Supervisor of Certification, State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Open Discussion 

“The Use of Photographs in Registration,” by Mr. W. L. 
Mayer, Director of Registration of State College. 

The Question Box 

Report of Nominating Committee 
Election of Officers 
Adjournment 











The 1948 Convention 
Philadelphia, April 19-22 


GREETINGS TO ALL MEMBERS: 

The Executive Committee, the Standing Committees, and the Ap- 
pointed Committees have been very diligently carrying on the various 
phases of the work of the Association. With no headquarters and with 
officers located in widely scattered sections of the country our Association 
is an organization with activities and achievements that react to the pro- 
fessional benefit of the individual member. The affairs of the Association 
will be fully reported and commented upon at the April, 1948, Con- 
vention Meeting. 

Arrangements for this Convention are progressing well. The Conven- 
tion Committees listed elsewhere are all functioning and making every 
effort to provide the facilities essential to a Convention worthy of the 
attendance of every member regardless of location or interests. 

The general plans for the convention days and for the program are 
described elsewhere by the publicity chairman. 

In my own thinking and planning I have sought to make it possible for 
all members to find something of inspiration, help, and good fellowship 
when meeting together in the City of Brotherly Love. 

CARRIE MAE PRosst, President 


CONVENTION ANNOUNCEMENT 


A program built on individual participation in workshop groups, and 
as rich and varied a lecture and social schedule as any the Association 
has ever offered, will bring 600 or more registrars, admissions officers, 
and other administrators to Philadelphia April 19 to 22 for the 1948 
Convention of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 

Put the date on your calendar now. Every collegiate and professional 
institution in the United States will receive direct announcement by mail, 
including a letter to the president, stating the case for your attendance from 
his standpoint. Your president can not afford to have you miss the oppor- 
tunity. Nor can you afford to miss it. If the trip is not a customary one for 
you, a matter of course, approach your budgetary officer about it late in 
February, after your president has received Miss Probst’s letter. 

A.A.C.R. conventions, always among the most practical seminars in 
collegiate administration the nation affords, will strike a new high in this 
year’s ingenious technique of working almost wholly through panel and 
discussion groups, with experts making their contributions as consultants 
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instead of by papers and addresses. The 1948 program carries to its logical 
conclusion the long experience of the Association that the real meat and 
interest of the professional sessions center in the small rooms where people 
with similar problems work them out person-to-person. Except for two 
keynote addresses to set the general framework, and a summary, all the 
educational discussions will be carried on in groups, several meeting 
simultaneously, under conditions designed to promote every member's 
participation. The experts, instead of reading papers over the public 
address system in the auditorium, will work with these groups as 
consultants. 

Topics to be handled in this novel way include admissions, co-ordina- 
tion with personnel services, foreign student problems, junior college 
interests, the use of tabulating and other mass-operation machines, regis- 
tration systems and devices, and office procedures of all kinds. 

Another innovation will be the discussion of the Association’s own 
wide-spread activities as part of the educational program, instead of as 
formal committee reports. The work of the executive and standing com- 
mittees will appear as our common approach to problems we meet daily, 
eliminating one of the duller sessions. 

You will return from Philadelphia, under the plans of John Rhoads’ 
Convention Committee, richer in friends and in understanding of Ameri- 
ca, past and present, than when you arrived. The group-working organiza- 
tion will bring you into close quarters with your associates and the three 
days spent together in the hotel will afford ample opportunities for better 
acquaintance with them. Historic Philadelphia which abounds in interest 
will be revealed to you in unusual ways. Come in time for the informal 
party Monday night, the nineteenth. It helps to know your colleagues, and 
the process begins Monday evening. Tuesday afternoon will feature a 
chartered bus trip through the countryside, touching at several of the 
colleges of the area and disembarking twice in famous Valley Forge 
National Park, with a major treat at the end—the entire Association will 
be the guest of Temple University for a Pennsylvania Dutch dinner, fol- 
lowed by Millard Gladfelter’s inimitable description of Pennsylvania 
Dutch traditions and manners: ‘The Dumb Dutch, by One of Them,” 
he calls it. 

Between meetings and before dinner you will see the treasured spots of 
Philadelphia's history, many of them within walking distance of the 
Benjamin Franklin headquarters hotel, on intimate guided tours organized 
continuously by the committee. 

Manufacturers’ exhibits will be another important between-meetings 
feature this year, for the first time since the war. We expect the lobbies 
around the meeting rooms to be crowded with exhibits. 
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And while you are making the convention trip, take advantage of the 
week ends preceding and following the Convention to see some of the 
East. A note follows this article telling how Irene Davis’ committee can 
help with your arrangements. 

As they go, the 1948 Convention will not be an expensive one. Rooms 
at the Behjamin Franklin Hotel run from $4.50 to $6.00 a night, single, 
or from $8.00 to $10.00 a night for double rooms with twin beds. There 
will be a registration fee of $2.00 for each person. The bus trip will cost 
$3.00. That is all. There are many attractive and inexpensive restaurants 
around the hotel, and meal charges in the Benjamin Franklin itself are not 
excessive. Since you will be Temple University’s guest at the big dinner, 
your food bill for the trip will depend only on your tastes and expense 
account. 

In preliminary outline, the convention program as a whole shapes up 
like this: 


Monday, April 19: 


Morning and afternoon—Committee meetings. 
Evening—Informal reception and party, in the hotel. 


Tuesday, April 20: 


Morning—Opening address, President George W. McClelland, Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania. 

Discussion of proposed A.A.C.R. UNESCO scholarship. 
Address, President David Allan Robertson, Goucher College. 

Afternoon—Private bus trip to Valley Forge and the nearby colleges 
—Bryn Mawr, Drexel, Haverford, Pennsylvania, Rosemont, 
Villanova. 

Evening—Guests of Temple University; Pennsylvania Dutch Dinner, 
an authentic period meal with all the atmosphere. Music by 
university students, stories about the Dutch by Provost Millard 
E. Gladfelter. 


Wednesday, April 21: 


Morning—Presentation of the far-reaching work of the A.A.C.R. and 
election of its new officers. 
Panel discussions (choose one) : 
Admissions. 
Co-ordination with personnel agencies. 
Noon—Luncheons for each of the Regional Associations, in the hotel. 
Afternoon—Round-table discussions (choose one) : 
Foreign student problems. 
Junior college problems. 
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Round-table discussions (choose one) : 
Machine operations. 
Registration procedures. 
Evening—Round-table discussion of office procedures (choose one 
section) : 
Smaller colleges. 
Larger colleges and universities. 
Institutions over 5,000. 


Thursday, April 22: 
Morning—Discussion of the activities of Regional Associations. 
Address, President John W. Nason, Swarthmore College 
Official association action on matters under attention. 
1:00 p.M.—Adjournment. 


Come one, come all. Nearby people, bring some of your staff members 
with you; they will have a new feeling about their work after such an 
experience, Old-timers, you have never seen anything better. New registrars 
and others in related jobs, this week will be as useful as a semester’s leave 
for study. All registrars, and all others who carry the great load which a 
new day in higher education has given such tremendous importance, join 
us in refreshing your spirits, in finding a new perspective, in discovering 
how others are facing the problems that baffle you. 

See you in Philly in April. 

F, TAYLOR JONES, 
Convention News and Publicity Chairman 


WEEK-END TRIPS AT THE CONVENTION 


Week ends before and after the April, 1948, Convention of the Associa- 
tion offer unusual opportunities for sightseeing in cities within easy reach 
of Philadelphia. The Convention Committee has a group headed by Miss 
Irene Davis of Johns Hopkins University especially designated to help 
you make plans. 

Advance arrangements are recommended. You are invited to inquire 
directly of the committee member in charge of each area as to transporta- 
tion, hotels, and spots of interest. They will work on a person-to-person 
basis. The committee regrets that it can not take responsibility for hotel 
reservations, theater or broadcast tickets, but it will endeavor to tell you how 
to get them, provided you write early enough. 

Suggestions with name of committee member in each area: 

Atlantic City, New Jersey—60 miles from Philadelphia. Famous seaside 
resort, beautiful hotels, delightful climate, fine place for a rest. W. E. 
Zingg, Assistant Registrar, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 
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New York City—90 miles from Philadelphia. Attractions include 
theaters, stores, art galleries, museums, parks, Radio City, the Harbor, and 
many points of historical interest. Mrs. Hazel C. Quantin, Registrar, Junior 
College of The Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 

Washington, D.C.—Government buildings, places of historical interest, 
including Mount Vernon and Arlington Cemetery, beautiful parks, espe- 
cially the Potomac River Basin if the cherry blossoms bloom at the time of 
the Convention. Miss Alma H. Preinkert, Registrar, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Maryland. 

Baltimore, Maryland—See November number of Holiday magazine. 
Steeplechase races each Saturday in April, the last one being the famous 
Hunt Club Races the week end after the Convention. A Baltimore trip 
may include a trip to Annapolis. Rebecca C. Tansil, State Teachers College, 
Towson, Maryland. 

Williamsburg, Virginia—Colonial capital of Virginia restored to its 
early beauty by a Rockefeller Foundation grant. A visit to Williamsburg 
is a trip in time rather than in space—a visit to the 18th Century. Home of 
William and Mary College. Miss Kathleen Alsop, Registrar, College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

IRENE M. Davis, Chairman 
Sub-committee on Week Ends 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 
General Chairman, JOHN M. RHoaDs, Temple University 


Committee on News and Publicity 
Chairman—F. Taylor Jones, Drew University 
Gunnar P. Carlson, Upsala College 
Marie K. Fitzsimmons, Seton Hill College 
Margaret E. Hight, Centenary Junior College 
Sylvia Sammartino, Fairleigh Dickinson Junior College 
Hazel M. Wacker, Panzer College 
Committee on Registration 
Chairman—William S. Hoffman, Pennsylvania State College 
T. Sherman Stanford, Lycoming College 
Committee on Reception 
Chairman—Helen Tavenner, Drexel Institute of Technology 
Charles Bush, University of Delaware 
Newton Danford, Albright College 
Gretchen M. Happ, The Principia 
Lulu C. Haskell, New Jersey State Teachers College 
Esther Hawes, New Jersey College for Women 
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Frank R. Hunt, Lafayette College 
Lillie Turman, Harcum Junior College 
Committee on Exhibits 
Chairman—H. Sherman Oberly, University of Pennsylvania 
George B. Curtis, Lehigh University 
Frank J. O'Hara, University of Scranton 
Gilbert J. Quick, University of Pittsburgh 
Committee on Pennsylvania Dutch Dinner 
Chairman—William Phillips, Ursinus College 
Raymond P. G. Bowman, Dickinson College 
Janet M. Newswanger, Franklin and Marshall College 
Robert Rinehimer, Keystone College 
Charles A. Wolfe, Gettysburg College 
Committee on Sightseeing 
Chairman—Lucius R. Shero, Swarthmore College 
Marian Carter Anderson, Bryn Mawr College 
Joseph I. Boyle, Villanova College 
Paul J. Gebert, Muhlenberg College 
Paul Kuchner, Lincoln University 
Abe Pepinsky, Haverford College 
Howard Steppe, Princeton University 
Committee on Walking Trips to Historic Places 
Chairman—Abby A. Sutherland, Ogontz Junior College 
Michael P. Boland, St. Joseph’s College 
Alice Gentry, Ogontz Junior College 
Margaret Keily, La Salle College 
John E. Kramer, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 
Ruth Lindemann, Beaver College 
Sister Mary Rosaire, College Misericordia 
Mother Mary St. Stephen, Rosemont College 
Committee on Week Ends 
Chairman—lIrene M. Davis, Johns Hopkins University 
Kathleen Alsop, College of William and Mary 
Alma J. Preinkert, University of Maryland 
Hazel C. Quantin, Packer Collegiate Institute 
Rebecca C. Tansil, Maryland State Teachers College at Towson 
W. E. Zingg, Rutgers University 











Members of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars 


{Eprror’s Note: Notwithstanding the great care that has been taken to keep this 
list correct and complete, errors do appear, and there ave often changes which are 
not reported to the Association. Every member is requested to bring all omissions 
or corrections to the attention of Mr. D. B. Doner, Second Vice President of the 


AA.C.R.] 


(The individual in whose name membership is held bears the title of 
Registrar unless otherwise indicated) 


ALABAMA 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Virginia Hendrick 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Charles W. Edwards 

Alabama State Teachers College, Montgomery, J. T. Brooks 

Athens College, Athens, L. Del Wallace 

Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, W. E. Glenn 

Howard College, Birmingham, Mrs. Helen S. Kirkland 

Huntingdon College, Montgomery 

Marion Institute, Marion, Anne Sanders 

Milos College, Birmingham, Marjorie L. Hopkins 

St. Bernard College, St. Bernard, Rev. John Capesius, O.S.B., Dean 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Mobile County, Louis J. Boudousquie 
State Teachers College, Florence, Vera Grace Mobley 

State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Allen Clifton Shelton 

State Teachers College, Troy, Mrs. Lucile B. Sawtell, Assoc. Registar 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Mrs. A. N. Cohen 

University of Alabama, University, William F. Adams, Dean of Admissions 


ALASKA 
University of Alaska, College, Helen M. Jorgensen 
ARIZONA 


Arizona State College at Flagstaff, Win R. Hensley 

Arizona State College at Tempe, H. D. Richardson 

University of Arizona, Tucson, C. Zaner Lesher 

Gila Junior College of Graham County, Thatcher, Nellie Lee, Secretary & Registrar 
Phoenix College, Phoenix, Mrs. Jeanne P. Bitler 


ARKANSAS 


Agricultural & Mechanical College, Magnolia, Matsye Gantt 

Arkansas College, Batesville, Roberta T. Dorr 

Arkansas A. & M. College, Monticello, Dean B. J. Fletcher 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville, G. R. Turrentine, Dean of Registrar 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Normal Station, Conway, G. Y. Short, Registrar 
and Examiner 

Central College, Conway, Elizabeth Claiborne 

The College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Laney J. Roberts 

Harding College, Searcy, W. K. Summit 
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Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, R. T. Proctor 
Hendrix College, Conway, Victor Hill, Acting Registrar 

John Brown University, Siloam Springs, T. 1. Montgomery 
Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock, Dean E. Q. Brothers 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Fred L. Kerr 


CALIFORNIA 


Archdiocesan Junior Seminary, Los Angeles, Rev. J. G. Yallaly, C. M. 

Armstrong College, Berkeley, J. Evan Armstrong, President 

Beulah College, Upland, Alma B. Cassell 

College of Agriculture, University of California, Davis, Howard B. Shontz, Recorder 

California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, Merle A. Quait 

California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, L. W. Jones 

California Polytechnic School, San Luis Obispo, Eugene A. Egan 

Chapman College, Los Angeles, Bert C. Williams 

Chico State College, Chico, Wallin J. Carlson 

The Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, F. Theodore Perkin, Recorder 

College of the Holy Names, Oakland, Sister Mary Andrew 

College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, Los Angeles, Will Rodgers 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, San Francisco, Ernest G. Sloman, Dean and 
Registrar 

Compton Junior College, Compton, Holland A. Spurgin, Dean of Records 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael, Sister Mary Anita 

George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, D'’Lila J. Symcox 

Humboldt State Teachers College, Arcata, Mrs. Myrtle M. McKittrick 

Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood, Sister M. Virginia 

LaSierra College, Arlington, Willeta Carlsen 

LaVerne College, LaVerne, Mrs. Ethel Hollinger 

Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, Dorothy B. Stinson 

Loyola University of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Catherina F. Emenaker 

Marin Junior College, Kentfield, Grace W. Donnan 

Mills College, Mills College P.O., Mary C. Walker, Recorder 

Mount Saint Mary’s College, Los Angeles, Sister Mary Teresa 

Muir Junior College, Pasadena, H. I. Weiners, Dean of Student Personnel 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, Florence N. Brady 

College of the Pacific, Stockton, Ellen L. Deering 

Pacific Bible College of Azusa, Azusa, Geraldine Hess 

Pacific Union College, Angwin, Edwin C. Walter 

Pasadena College, Pasadena, Mrs. Marie H. Huff 

Pasadena City College, Pasadena, John A. Anderson, Dean of Records 

Pomona College, Claremont, Margaret Maple 

Riverside College, Riverside, O. W. Noble 

Sacramento College, Sacramento, M. J. Brickley, Dean of Registration 

San Diego Junior College, San Diego, Harry E. Jones 

San Diego State College, San Diego, Donald R. Watson 

San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco, Mother Isabel Bartlett 

San Francisco Junior College, San Francisco, Mary Jane Learnard 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Florence Vance 

San Jose State College, San Jose, Joe H. West 

Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, Louise B. Hallberg 

Scripps College, Claremont, Mrs. Cecily A. Hall 

Stanford University, Stanford, H. Donald Winbigler 
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University of California, Berkeley, Thomas B. Steel 

University of Redlands, Redlands, Esther Martins 

University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, William C. Pomeroy 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco, William J. Dillon 

University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Elizabeth Trumbley 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles, H. W. Patmore 

Ventura Junior College, Ventura 

Westmont College, Santa Barbara, Keith Rees 

Whittier College, Whittier, K. W. Richardson, Registrar and Director of Admissions 
Williams College, Berkeley, Irene C. Hopkins 

Yuba College, Marysville, Algeo E. Brill 


COLORADO 


Baca-Prowers Junior College, Lamar, Neal Burch, Dean and Registrar 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Fred Minuth 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, William Burger, Director of Admissions 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, R. M. Carson 

State College of Agricultural and Mechanical Arts, Fort Collins, Stella Morris 

Colorado Women’s College, Denver, Elizabeth Wood Gerould 

Denver Bible College, Denver, Mrs. Mary K. Englund 

Fort Lewis Branch of the Colorado State Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Hesperus, W. Norton, Jones, Jr. 

Holy Cross College (Abbey School) Canon City, Rev. Thomas L. Zabolitzky, Dean 

LaJunta Junior College, LaJunta, Norma E. Powell 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Sister Mary Florence, Dean-Registrar 

Mesa County Junior College, Grand Junction, Mrs. Mattie F. Dorsey 

Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo, Lulu L. Cuthbertson 

Regis College, Denver, Rev. Eugene Kessler, Dean and Registrar 

Trinidad State Junior College, Trinidad, Guy C. Davis, Director of Admissions and 
Records 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Ralph Prator, Director of Admissions 

University of Denver, Denver, C. H. Maruth, Director of Registration and Records; 
Marjorie Cutler, Registrar, University Park Campus; Norman Weir, Registrar, 
Civic Center Campus 

Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison, Herbert Dorricott 


CONNECTICUT 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Sister M. Dorilda, O. P. 

University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Earle M. Bigsbee 

Connecticut College for Women, New London, Mrs. Katherine Hunter Peugh 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, Thomas E. Roberts 

Hillyer College, Hartford, Frederic H. Spaulding 

Junior College of Commerce, New Haven, Mrs. Theresa B. Hudnutt 

Larson Junior College, Hamden, Mrs. Maleska S. Robinson 

New Haven YMCA Junior College, New Haven, Julia M. Stockover 

New Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, Owen W. McDowell 

St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Sister M. Consilia 

Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, Douglas Rugh, Director of Admis- 
sions 

Trinity College, Hartford, Arthur Adams 
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United States Coast Guard Academy, New London, Carl B. Olsen, Commander, 
U.S.C.G. 
Yale University, Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven, Loomis Havemeyer, As- 
sistant Dean 
DELAWARE 


University of Delaware, Newark, Charles W. Bush 
Wesley Junior College, Dover, Mrs. Margaret B. Kilby 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


American University, Washington, Hazel H. Feagans 

The Catholic University of America, Washington, Catherine R. Rich 

Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washington, Sister Mary Justine 

Georgetown University, Washington, Joseph G. Connor 

George Washington University, Washington, B. H. Jarman 

Graduate School, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, Mrs. Bar- 
bara A. Burrow 

Howard University, Washington, F. D. Wilkinson 

Miner Teachers College, Washington, John H. Williams 

National University, Washington, Mrs. Alice K. Conner 

Seventh Day Adventist Theological Seminary, Washington, Theodora Wirak 

Southeastern University, Washington; Juliette H. Lodter 

Trinity College, Washington, Sister Mary Mercedes 

Washington College of Law, Washington, Mrs. Gladys B. Middlemiss 

Washington Missionary College, Washington, Eunice J. Rozema 

Wilson Teachers College, Washington, C. M. Huber 


FLORIDA 


Barry College, Miami, Sister Mary Ann 

Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, William M. Du Bose 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, C. P. Hogarth 

Jacksonville College of Music, Jacksonville, L. Wolcott Prior 
Jacksonville Junior College, Jacksonville, Benjamin L. Harton 
University of Florida, Gainesville, R. S. Johnson 

John B. Stetson University, Deland, Barbara Rowe 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, K. Malcolm Beal 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Anna B. Treat 

University of Tampa, Tampa, Mrs. Sylvia Harbert 


GEORGIA 


Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College, Tifton, Evamae Howard 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur, S$. Guerry Stukes 

Armstrong Junior College, Savannah, Arthur M. Gignilliat 

Berry College, Mt. Berry, Edward G. Dickey 

Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, Eugenia W. Stone 

Brenau College, Gainesville, Ella D. Winfield 

Clark College, Atlanta, A. A. McPheeters, Dean-Registrar 

Emory University, Emory University, J. G. Stipe, Director of Admission; L. L. Clegg, 
Registrar 

Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, C. V. Troup 

Georgia Military Academy, College Park, K. G. Skaggs, Dean 

Geoigia Military College, Milledgeville, R. A. Thorne 
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Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Lloyd W. Chapin 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Hoy Taylor 
Georgia State Women’s College, Valdosta, Mrs. Caroline Parrish Thomas 
University of Georgia, Athens, J. Ralph Thaxton 

LaGrange College, LaGrange, E. A. Bailey, Dean and Registrar 
Mercer University, Macon, Major J. D. Blair 

Morehouse College, Atlanta, J. P. Whittaker 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Anne E. Graves 

North Georgia College, Dahlonega, Will D. Young 
Oglethorpe University, Oglethorpe, Mrs. Ruth Sanders 

Paine College, Augusta, M. M. Hall 

Riverside Junior College, Gainesville, James K. Mooney 
Shorter College, Rome, Louise Thompson 

Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Viola Perry 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Viola L. Jensen 

University System of Georgia, Atlanta, Ernest H. Emory 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Elizabeth Winn 


IDAHO 


Boise Junior College, Boise, Mrs. Mary T. Hershey 

College of Idaho, Caldwell, Bess Steunenberg 

Idaho State College, Pocatello, Anna B. Capellen 

Northern Idaho College of Education, Lewiston, C. C. Lame 

North Idaho Junior College, Coeur d’Alene, G. O. Kildow, President 
Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa, Mallalieu A. Wilson 

Ricks College, Rexburg, Eldred C. Stephenson 

Southern Idaho College of Education, Albion, Alfred J. Soeters 
University of Idaho, Moscow, D. D. DuSault 


ILLINOIS 


American Conservatory of Music, Chicago, Charles G. Haake, Dean 

Augustana College and Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Hubert L. Glynn 

Aurora College, Aurora, James E. Crimi 

Baptist Missionary Training School, Chicago, Suzanne G. Rinck 

Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest, Mother Brenner 

Belleville Twp. Junior College, Belleville, Edw. G. Hexter 

Blackburn College, Carlinville, Theresa M. Renner 

Bradley University, Peoria, Asa Carter 

Carthage College, Carthage, Pearl E. Goeller 

Chicago Art Institute, Chicago, Lloyd H. Cowan 

Chicago City Junior College, Englewood Branch, Chicago, Chester R. Powers 

Chicago City Junior College, Herzl Branch, Chicago, J. M. McCallister 

Chicago College of Osteopathy, Chicago, Mrs. Kathleen Peck 

Chicago Musical College, Chicago, Mrs. Genevieve Lyngby 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Mrs. Emma Fleer Muller 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Ernest C. Miller, Registrar; Valerie C. Wickham, 
Director of Admissions 

Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, W. F. Kruse 


De Paul University, Chicago, John C. McHugh, University Examiner; Alice E. 


McFarland 
Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, Blanche C. Thomas 
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Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Alfred Friedli 

Eureka College, Eureka, T. E. Wiggins 

Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville, P. E. Keen 

Evanston Collegiate Institute, Evanston, Reuben C. Schellhase 

George Williams College, Chicago, G. L. Schuytema 

Greenville College, Greenville, Bethany Jane Smith 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ernest J. Hildner, Jr., Dean and Registrar 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, W. E. Kelly 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Elsie Brenneman 

University of Illinois, Urbana, G. P. Tuttle, Director of Admissions and Records 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Mildred Hunt 

James Millikin University, Decatur, Raymond R. Brewer, Acting Registrar 

Knox College, Galesburg, Rothwell C. Stevens 

Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Marie J. Meloy 

Le Clerc College, Belleville, Sister Mary Carmel 

Lincoln College of Law, Springfield, Ellen M. Rourke 

Loyola University, Chicago, Bertram J. Steggert, University Examiner; Lyman J. 
Templin, Registrar 

MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville, Mary Baird 

McKendree College, Lebanon, B. B. Wood 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Inez Hogue 

Monroe College of Optometry, Chicago, S. H. Paul Stephens 

Monticello College, Alton 

Morton Junior College, Cicero 50, Catherine Bowes 

Mundelein College, Chicago, Sister Mary St. Helen 

National College of Education, Evanston, M. Frances McElroy 

North Central College, Naperville, C. C. Hower 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Helen Jantunen, Director of Ad- 
missions, Edith Leifneit, Registrar 

North Park College, Chicago, Oscar E. Olson, Acting Registrar 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Katherine George 

Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, Linford A. Marquart 

The Principia, Elsah, Mrs. Gretchen M. Happ 

Quincy College, Quincy, August Reyling 

Rockford College, Rockford, Lorena M. Church 

Roosevelt College, Chicago, D. H. Steward, Registrar, Howard G. Winebrenner, 
Director of Admissions 

Rosary College, River Forest, Sister M. Fidelis 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Sister M. Mildred 

St. Procopius College, Lisle, Rev. Daniel Kucer, O.S.B. 

St. Xavier College, Chicago, Sister Mary Charlotte Holland 

Sherwood Music School, Chicago, Arthur Wildman, Asst. Musical Director 

Schurz Evening Junior College, Chicago, J. J. Hackett 

Shurtleff College, Alton, Mrs. Evelyn Petersen 

Southern Illinois State Normal University, Carbondale, Marjorie Shank 

Springfield Junior College, Springfield, Roman A. Hodalski 

Thornton Township Junior College, Harvey, William E. McVey, Supt. 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Hertha Voss 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Enock C. Dyrness 

Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, J. Anthony Humphreys 

Wright Junior College, Chicago, Martin Schlicting 
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INDIANA 


Anderson College, Anderson, Leona Nelson 

Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indianapolis, Stanley Norris 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Leo M. Hauptman 

Butler University, Indianapolis, C. R. Maxam 

Canterbury College, Danville, Mrs. Louzetta Jollief 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Veneta Kunter 

Earlham College, Richmond, Elizabeth K. Edwards 

Evansville College, Evansville, G. R. McCoy 

Franklin College, Franklin, Virfsel Roe 

Goshen College, Goshen, Paul Bender 

Hanover College, Hanover, Herbert L. Heller 

Huntington College, Huntington, Edna Shipley 

Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Miss Lee Thrasher 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Harry E. Elder 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Thomas A. Cookson 
Manchester College, North Manchester, Maxine R. Domer 
Marian College, Indianapolis, Sister M. Rachel 

Marion College, Marion, Virginia Jones 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Rev. Louis J. Thornton 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Clarence Damon 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, J. G. Lee 

St. Frances College, Fort Wayne, Sisters M. Edith 

St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Rev. Cletus G. Kern 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Sister Mary David 

St. Mary-of-the- Woods College, St. Mary-of-the- Woods, Sister Celeste 
Taylor University, Upland, J. Arthur Howard 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, A. F. Scribner 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Robert S. Harvey 


IOWA 


Briar Cliff Junior College, Sioux City, Sister Mary William, Dean and Registrar 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, L. W. Sampson 

Central College, Pells, William C. Wing 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Sister Mary Eunicia Dougherty 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, John A. Fisher 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, W. Gray 

Drake University, Des Moines, Roy W. Bixler 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque, F. W. Kracher 

Graceland College, Lamoni, J. C. Bergman 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Bethana McCandless 

Iowa State College, Ames, J. R. Sage 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Marshall R. Beard 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ted McCarrel 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, G. E. King 

Kletzing College, University Park, Mrs. C. D. Nash 

Loras College, Dubuque, Rev. N. C. Barrett 

Luther College, Decorah, R. A. Haatvedt 

Morningside College, Sioux City, Ira J. Gwinn 

Mount Mercy Junior College, Cedar Rapids, Sister Mary Eleanor, Dean and Registrar 
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Mt. St. Clare College and Academy, Clinton, Sister Mary Regis Cleary 
Northwestern Junior College, Orange City, H. V. E. Stegeman 
Ottumwa Heights College, Ottumwa, Sister Marie Ancille, Dean 
Parsons College, Fairfield, Freda Bruns 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Rev. Leo C. Sterck 

Still College of Osteopathy, Des Moines, John B. Shumaker, Dean 
Simpson College, Indianola, Mrs. Edna Dean Miller, Acting Registrar 
Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Lee Reifel 

Waldorf College, Forest City, Stanley L. Johnston 

Wartburg College, Waverly, A. D. Cotterman 

Western Union College, LeMars, E. M. Miller 

William Penn College, Oskaloosa, Casa Mae Conover 


KANSAS 


Baker University, Baldwin, Dean B. A. Gessner 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Emil O. Deere, Dean-Registrar 

Bethel College, North Newton, D. C. Wedel 

Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Robert H. Russell 

Chanute Junior College, Chanute, Charles Yoos 

The College of Emporia, Emporia, C. F. Little 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Standlee V. Dalton 

Friends University, Wichita, Iva V. Pickering 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Manhattan, S. A. Nock, 
Director of Admissions; Eleanor Tibbetts, Registrar 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Ray C. Maul 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, J. J. Massey 

Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Thelma Book 

McPherson College, McPherson, J. W. Boitnott, Dean and Registrar 

Marymount College, Salina, Sister M. Madelena 

Mount St. Scholastica, Atchison, Sister Bonaventure McKenna 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Grace McWilliam 

Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Gladys Phinney 

Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita, W. A. Fletcher 

Sacred Heart College, Wichita, Sister M. Lioba 

St. John’s College, Winfield, W. H. Wente 

St. Mary College, Xavier, Sister Ann Elizabeth Shea 

Southwestern College, Winfield, William J. Poundstone 

Sterling College, Sterling, Estelle Dougherty 

Tabor College, Hillsboro, S. L. Loewen 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, James K. Hitt 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland Junior College, Ashland, Mrs. Virginia Zinn 

Berea College, Berea, Adelaide Gundlach 

Bowling Green Business University, Bowling Green, Nina Hammer 
Campbellsville College, Campbellsville, John M. Carter, Dean and Registrar 
Centre College, Danville, James H. Hewlett, Dean and Registrar 

The College of the Bible, Lexington, Charles L. Pyatt 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, M. E. Mattox 
Georgetown College, Georgetown, Edna M. Record 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort, J. T. Williams, Dean and Registrar 
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University of Kentucky, Lexington, Maurice F. Seay, Dean of the University and 
Registrar 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester, Fred Whitehead, Dean and Registrar 

University of Louisville, Louisville, Ralph E. Hill 

Morehead State Normal School, Morehead, Mary P. Milton 

Mt. St. Joseph Junior College, Maple Mount, Sister Casimir 

Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester 

Nazareth College, Louisville, Sister Mary Paul Walsh 

Nazareth College and Academy, Nazareth, Sister Mary Martine 

Paducah Junior College, Paducah, Mrs. Richard L. Williams 

Pikeville College, Pikeville, Alice H. Record 

St. Catharine Junior College, St. Catharine, Sister Althaire, Dean 

Southern Baptist Theological Seiminary, Louisville, A. R. Peterson 

Sue Bennett College, London, Mabel E. Parsons 

Transylvania University, Lexington, Pearl Anderson 

Union College, Barbourville, Phillip I. Peters 

Ursuline College, Louisville, Augusta Gardiner 

Western Kentucky State Normal and Teachers College, Bowling Green, E. H. Canon 


LOUISIANA 


Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, Amanda Wilson 

Dillard University, New Orleans, Wilma I. Miller 

H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, New Orleans, Logan Wilson, Dean 

John McNeese Junior College of Louisiana State University, Lake Charles, Inez S. 
Moses, Assistant Registrar 

Louisiana College, Pineville, H. M. Weathersby, Dean and Registrar 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Mrs. Ruby B. Pearce 

Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, Baton Rouge, 
Mrs. W. H. Gates 

Loyola University, New Orleans, Carmel Discon 

Northeast Junior College, Louisiana State University, Monroe, Fred G. Thatcher, 
Assistant Registrar 

Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, W. S. Mitchell 

St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, Sister M. Eugene, O. P., Dean 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, Mrs. Ruth Carter 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Joseph A. Riehl 

Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, Mis. Florence M. Tappino 

Ursuline College, New Orleans, Augusta Gardner 


MAINE 


Bates College, Lewiston, Mabel L. Libby 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Mrs. Clara D, Hayes, Secretary 
University of Maine, Orono, James A. Gannett 


MARYLAND 


Goucher College, Baltimore, Carrie Mae Probst 

Hood College, Frederick, Grace N. Brown 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Irene M. Davis 
Loyola College, Baltimore, Catherine H. McDonald 
Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, Rebecca C. Tansil 
University of Maryland, College Park, Alma H. Preinkert 
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Morgan College, Baltimore, Edward N. Wilson 

Mount St. Agnes Junior College, Mount Washington, Sister M. Carlotta, R.S.M. 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, John M. Roddy, Jr. 

Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Sister Bridget Marie 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, Miriam Strange 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Sister Elizabeth 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, R. S. Craighill, Commander 
Washington College, Chestertown, Henry G. Turner 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, Martha E. Manahan 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, Edward J. Berbusse, S. J. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


American International College, Springfield, Esther D. Frary, Acting Registrar 

Amherst College, Amherst, Gladys A. Kimball, Recorder 

Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster, G. Eric Jones, President 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Francis J. Campbell 

Boston College, College of Arts and Sciences in town, Boston, William L. Haggarty 

Boston University, Boston, College of Business Administration, Robert L. Peel; 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston, Donald Oliver; College of Practical Arts and 
Letters, Carla Paaske 

Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Dale Mitchell, Dean 

Brandeis University, Waltham, C. Ruggles Smith 

Emerson College, Boston, Mrs. Nettie H. Chipman 

Emmanuel College, Boston, Sister Mary St. Edward 

Endicott Junior College, Pride’s Crossing, Dean Eleanor Tupper 

Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston, Mary C. Orr 

Harvard College, Cambridge, Sargent Kennedy 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Raymond D. Kennedy 

College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, Sister Helen Joseph 

Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Ruth Foote 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, J. C. MacKinnon 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Harriet J. Eustis 

Northeastern University, Boston, Rudolph M. Morris 

Regis College, Weston, Sister Mary Mildred 

Simmons College, Boston, Margaret K. Gonyea 

Smith College, Northampton, Joy Secor 

Springfield College, Springfield, Thornton W. Merriam, Dean 

State Teachers College, Framingham, Linwood L. Workman 

Suffolk University, Boston, Donald W. Goodrich 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Marshall O. Lanphear 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Kathleen Elliott, Recorder 

Wheaton College, Norton, Catherine A. Noyes 

Wheelock College, Boston, Laura A. Townsend 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mrs. Nelson S. McCraw 

Worcester Junior College, Worcester, Miriam Schleich 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Gertrude R. Rugg 


MICHIGAN 


Adrian College, Adrian, Mrs. M. C. Miller 

Albion College, Albion, Marvin F. Pahl 

Alma College, Alma, Molly Parrish 

Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Sister M. Blandina 
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Bay City Junior College, Bay City, George E. Butterfield, Dean 

Bible Holiness Seminary, Owosso, K. W. Phipps 

Calvin College, Grand Rapids, H. C. Dekker 

Central Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant, David M. Trout 

Cleary College, Ypsilanti, Lois Finkbeiner 

Dearborn Junior College, Dearborn, Fred R. Eshleman, Director 

Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit, V. R. Lougheed 

University of Detroit, Detroit, Rev. Hugh F. Smith, S.J. 

Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, Mrs. Wanda Westcott-MacMorland 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Ralph E. Pattullo 

Flint Junior College, Flint, Muriel Parsell 

Gogebic Junior College, Ironwood, S. E. Field 

Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand Rapids, L. June Linderholm 

Highland Park Junior College, Highland Park, Grant O. Withey, Dean 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Florence Kreiter 

Hope College, Holland, Rev. Paul E. Hinkamp 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Everett R. Shober 

Lawrence Institute of Technology, Highland Park, Genevieve Dooley 

Mary Grove College, Detroit, Sister Miriam Fidelis 

Mercy College, Detroit, Sister Mary Lidwina, R.S.M. 

Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mrs. Maybelle Stevens 

Michigan College of Mines, Houghton, L. G. Duggan 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Sault St. Marie, H. Crawford, Asst, 
Registrar 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, Robert S. Linton 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Clemens P. Stiemle 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Ira M. Smith 

Nazareth College, Nazareth, Sister Marie Arthur 

Northern Michigan College of Education, Marquette, L. O. Gant 

Port Huron Junior College, Port Huron, John H. McKenzie 

St. Mary’s College, Orchard Lake, Rev. Ferdinand Marion Sojka 

Siena Heights College, Adrian, Sister M. Bertha 

Spring Arbor Junior College, Spring Arbor, O. C. Griswold 

Wayne University, Detroit, Elizabeth A. Platt 

Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, John C. Hoekje; Leonard 
Gornant, Assistant Registrar 


MINNESOTA 


Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Arthur Nash 

State Teachers College, Bemidji, Mabel E. Parker 

Bethany Lutheran College, Mankato, Albert B. Morris 

Bethel College, St. Paul, C. Emanuel Carlson, Dean 

Carleton College, Northfield, Peter Olesen 

Concordia College, Moorhead, Carl R. Narveson 

Duluth Junior College, Duluth, R. D. Chadwick, Dean 

Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, F. W. Schaefer 

Hamline University, St. Paul, C. B. Olson 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Raymond Jay Bradley 

Mankato State Teachers College, Mankato, Albert B. Morris 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, R. E. Summers, Dean of Admissions and 
Records; True E. Pettengill, Recorder; Duluth Branch, Duluth, Myrtle S. 
Anderson 
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Rochester Junior College, Rochester, Hazel H. Creal 

State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Mary Lilleskov 

College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Sister Rosalinda, O.S.B. 

College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Sister Helen Margaret 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Arno A. Gustin 

Saint Mary's College, Winona, Brother J. Leo 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Norman Nordstrand, Dean of Academic Administration 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Sister M. Mercedes Ryan 

College of St. Teresa, Winona, Sister Mary Keating 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Rev. Donald J. Gormley 

State Teachers College, Moorhead, Jennie M. Owens 

Winona State Teachers College, Winona, Helen B. Pritchard 
Worthington Junior College, Worthington, W. Donald Olsen, Dean 


MISSISSIPPI 


Alcorn A. & M. College, Alcorn, Horace D. Murdock 

Belhaven College, Jackson, Annie McBride 

Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Annie Hendricks 
Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Wesson, J. J. Wesson, Dean-Registrar 
Jones County Junior College, Ellisville, A. H. Blackwell 
Mississippi Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Katie Mauldin 
Millsaps College, Jackson, C. L. Harrell 

Mississippi College, Clinton, Addie Mae Stevens 

Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mary Pulley 

Mississippi State College, State College, Ben Hilbun 

Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, G. T. Buckley 
University of Mississippi, University, A. J. Lawrence 

Sunflower Junior College, Moorhead, Nannie P. Scroggins 
Whiteworth College, Brookhaven, Sinclair Daniel, President 

Wood Junior College, Mathiston, Mrs. Helen Welch Seay 


MISSOURI 


Central College, Fayette, Martha C. Ricketts 

Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Lillian Rages 

Christian College, Columbia, Kenneth H. Freeman, Dean 

Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Richard R. Jesse, Dean of Men 
Conservatory of Music of Kansas City, Kansas City, Wiktor Labunski, Director 
Cottey Junior College for Young Women, Nevada, Orpha Stockard 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton 

Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Sister Susanne Marie 

Hannibal-LaGrange College, Hannibal, Mrs. E. F. Moore 

Joplin Junior College, Joplin, Mrs. Theo Hart 

Junior College, Kansas City, Ethel D. Pickett 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, R. R. Hann 

Kemper Military School, Boonville, F. J. Marston, Dean 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Walter R. Talbot 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Robert C. Colson 

Maryville College, St. Louis, Mother M. G. McNalley 

University of Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Noel Hubbard 
University of Missouri, Columbia, S$. Woodson Canada 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, W. R. Mitchell 

Monett Junior College, Monett, Wilma Dunaway 
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Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville, M. C. Cunningham, Dean 
and Registrar 

Notre Dame Junior College, St. Louis, Sister Mary Lelia 

Park College, Parkville, Homer L. Williams 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City, William F. Bartholome 

Junior College of School Dist. of St. Joseph, St. Joseph, Radiance Zollinger 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Elma Poole 

St. Theresa’s Senior College, Kansas City, Sister Marguerite 

Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar, Orien B. Hendrex 

Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau, E. F. Vaeth 

Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield, Guy H. Thompson 

Stephens College, Columbia, P. R. M. Armstrong 

Tarkio College, Tarkio, Fred L. Keller 

Washington University, St. Louis, Kathrin Baker 

Webster College, Webster Groves, Sister Alexander Marie 

Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Mary E. Null 

Westminster College, Fulton, Donald B. Gordon 

William Jewell College, Liberty, J. B. Sullivan 

William Woods College, Fulton, William A. Brandenburg, Dean 


MONTANA 


Carroll College, Helena, Rev. James C. Aylword 

Custer County Junior College, Miles City, D. B. Campbell, Dean and Registrar 

Eastern Montana Normal School, Billings, Lincoln Aikins 

College of Great Falls, Great Falls, Sister Mildred Dolores 

Montana School of Mines, Butte, W. M. Brown 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Martha L. Hawksworth 

State University of Montana, Missouri, Leo Smith 

Northern Montana College, Havre, S. Kendrick Clark, Business Manager and 
Registrar 


NEBRASKA 


College of St. Mary, Omaha, Sister Mary Angelica 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, L. G. Bickel 
Creighton University, Omaha, Jack N. Williams 

Dana College, Blair, F. H. Larson 

Doane College, Crete, Mrs. Edna D. Miller 

Duchesne College, Omaha, Mother Nora M. Kelly 
Fairbury Junior College, Fairbury, Donald S. Overturf 
Hastings College, Hastings, Eunice Chapman 

Midland College, Fremont, Mildred A. Cattern 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, A. E. Kent 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, L. B. Mathews 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, Leonard F. Good 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, G. W. Rosenlof 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Mrs. Helen Luschei 
Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, Alice Smith 
Union College, Lincoln, Marie Anderson 

York College, York, Myron L. Holm 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Colby Junior College, New London, Wayne K. Wheeler, Bursar 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, Robert O. Conant 

Mount St. Mary College, Hooksett, Sister M. Anselma 

University of New Hampshire, Durham, Doris Beane, University Recorder 


NEW JERSEY 


Bayonne Junior College, Bayonne, Harvey J. Yogman 

Bloomfield College and Seminary, Bloomfield, Frank Kovach 

Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hackettstown, Margaret E. Hight 

Drew University, Madison, F. Taylor Jones 

Fairleigh Dickinson Junior College, Rutherford, Sylvia Sammartino 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, Eva M. Reiss 

Hudson College, School of Business of St. Peter's College, Jersey City, Vincent P. 
McInerney 

Junior College of Bergen County, Teaneck, C. L. Littel 

Monmouth Junior College, Long Branch, Ruth E. Nebel 

Newark College of Engineering, Newark, E. Alice Hickey 

Newark Colleges of Rutgers University, Newark, Agnes D. Watt 

New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, Esther W. Hawes 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City, Mrs. Ruth C. Alexander 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, Frances Van Etten 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, Dr. Clair §. Wightman, President 

Panzer College of Physical Education and Hygiene, East Orange, Hazel M. Wacker 

Princeton University, Princeton, Howard W. Stepp 

Rider College, Trenton, J. Goodner Gill, Vice-President 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, L. H. Martin 

College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, Sister Mary Carmela 

St. Peter's College, Jersey City, Kenneth J. Dwyer 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, M. K. Fitzsimmons 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. H. Memory 

Upsala College, East Orange, Gunnar P. Carlson 


NEW MEXICO 


Catholic Teachers College of New Mexico, Albuquerque, Sister Agnes deSales, 
Dean-Registrar 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College, Era Rentfrow 

Eastern New Mexico College, Portales, Ruth Wheeler 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, Mrs. Eva W. Hutchison 

New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, Modene Bates 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, D. E. Keefer, Director of Admissions 


NEW YORK 


Adelphi College, Garden City, Rosemary Feeney 

Alfred University, Alfred, Clifford M. Potter 

Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, Florence Pyle 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, S. N. Kagen 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo, Emma E. Deters 

Cazenovia Junior College, Cazenovia, Clarence R. Heagle 

Champlain College, Plattsburg, Marguerite A. VanBree 

Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, F. A. Ramdsdell, Director of Admissions 
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Colgate University, Hamilton, Lida F. Kiedaisch 

Columbia University, New York, Edward J. Grant 

Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, Margaret Giddings 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, Frank H. Hagemeyer 

Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronxville, Theodore W. Hausmann, Dean 

Cooper Union, New York, Mildred S. Wolf 

Cornell University, Ithaca, Eugene F. Bradford 

D’Youville College, Buffalo, Sister Alice of the Sacred Heart 

Elmira College, Elmira, Katherine G. Cuffney, Acting Registrar 

Fordham University, City Hall Division, New York, E. Vincent O’Brien 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, Sister M. Ambrose 

Hamilton College, Clinton, Wallace B. Johnson, Secretary 

Hartwick College, Oneonta, F. Aurill Bishop 

Hobart College, Geneva, L. Bess Clemens 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, Charles J. Meixel 

Houghton College, Houghton, Rachel Davison 

Hunter College of City of New York, Mrs. Mary B. J. Lehn; Bronx Buildings, 
Dorothy B. Ball, Assistant Registrar 

Ithaca College, Ithaca, Florence Howland 

Juilliard School of Music, New York, Everita Edes 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, Helen M. Space 

Ladycliff College, Orange County, Sister M. Thomas Aquinas, Dean 

Long Island Agricultural and Technical Institute, Farmingdale, H. B. Knapp 

Long Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn, George H. Dwenger 

Long Island University, Brooklyn 1, Eleanor Burg 

Manhattan College, New York, Brother Agatho, F.S.C., Director of Admissions 
and Registrar 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York, Mother Gertrude V. Brady 

Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Sister M. Regina 

College of St. Rose, Albany, Sister Therese 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York, Sister Miriam Rose 

National Bible Institute, New York, Louis Rasera 

Nazareth College, Rochester, Sister Rose Angela 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, Mother M. Xavier 

College of the City of New York, New York, Robert L. Taylor 

New York School of Social Work, New York, Dorothy Evans 

New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, Raymond F. Crossman 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany, Elizabeth Van Denburgh 

New York University, New York, Elwood C. Kastner 

Niagara University, Niagara, Charles J. Edgette 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Sister St. John of Parma 

Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, Mrs. Hazel C. Quantin 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, Erich Hausmann 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, Alfred D. Donovan 

Queens College, Flushing, Howard A. Knag 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, Mary L. Burke 

Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, Alfred A. Johns 

Russell Sage College, Troy, Doris L. Crockett, Dean 

Saint Bernardine of Siena College, Loudonville, Rev. Raymond F. Govern, O.F.M. 

St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, Rev. Ephrem Wukitsch, O.F.M. 

St. Elizabeth's Teacher Training Institute, Allegany, Sister Genevieve Marie 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn, Catherine Kenney 
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St. John’s University, Brooklyn, Frederick E. Kienle; Graduate School, Marion F. 
Muchow 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, Margaret Kilboy 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, Helen Whalen 

Sampson College, Sampson, Edward J. Sabol 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, Anna Ludington Hobbs 

State Teachers College, Brockport, Ella M. Orts 

State Teachers College, Buffalo, Richard G. Dyer-Hurdon 

State Teachers College, New Paltz, Ailsa E. Reid 

State Teachers College, Oswego, Thomas R. Miller, Director of Teacher Education 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, K. J. Kennedy 

Union College, Schenectady, C. William Huntley, Dean 

United States Military Academy, West Point, Robert T. Timbers, Deputy Registrar 

University of Rochester, Rochester, Olive M. Schrader; School of Liberal and Ap- 
plied Studies, Rochester, Ruth M. Harper, Secretary-Registrar; College for 
Women, Rochester, Constance H. Wood; Eastman School of Music, Arthur H. 
Larson, Secretary-Registrar 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, C. Mildred Thompson, Dean 

Wagner College, Staten Island, Marguerite Hess 

Walter Hervey Junior College, New York, V. L. Berg 

Wells College, Aurora, Mary Hale Crouch 

Yeshiva University, New York, D. G. Wiesenthal, Acting Registrar 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville Biltmore College, Asheville, Mrs. Miriam Feinson 

Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina, C. R. A. Cunningham 

Atlantic Christian College, Wilson, Perry Case 

Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, Willa B. Player 

Davidson College, Davidson, Fred W. Hengeveld 

Duke University, Durham, C. E. Jordan, Secretary; School of Law, Helen M. 
Kendall 

Elizabeth City State Teachers College, Elizabeth City, Matthew J. Whitehead 

Elon College, Elon College, A. L. Hook 

Flora MacDonald College, Red Springs, Hazel Morrison, Dean of Faculty and 
Registrar 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, Letha Brock 

High Point College, High Point, N. P. Yarborough 

Lees-McRae College, Banner Elk, Leo K. Pritchett, Dean and Registrar 

Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, S. Herbert Adams 

Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, Edwin L. Setzler 

Livingston College, Salisbury, Julia B. Duncan 

Louisburg College, Louisburg, Mrs. Scott Boyd 

Meredith College, Raleigh, Mrs. Vera Tart Marsh 

Mitchell College, Statesville, Ernestine Boineau 

Montreat College, Montreat, R. C. Anderson, President 

North Carolina College of Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, W. L. Mayer. 
Director of Registration 

North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham, Frances M. Eagleson 

Peace College, Raleigh, Mrs. Emmie Ansley 

Pembroke State College for Indians, Pembroke, J. A. Jacobs 

Queens College, Charlotte, Helen T. West 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, Margaret L. Simpson 
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University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, Roy Armstrong 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, Grady S. Patterson 

Woman's College of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, Mary Taylor 
Moore 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, Alfred H. Parrott 
North Dakota State School of Science, Wahpeton, W. M. Nordgaard 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, Ruby M. McKenzie 

State Teachers College, Mayville, J. Evert Scholton 

Minot State Teachers College, Minot, T. S. Jenkins 


OHIO 


University of Akron, Akron, Richard H. Schmidt 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Miriam Dickinson 
Ashland College, Ashland, Martha E. Holmes, Recorder 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Jess J. Petty 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, John W. Bunn 
Capital University, Columbus, Frances Quinlan 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, W. E. Nudd 
Cincinnati College of Pharmacy, Cincinnati, Lois Bouts 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, Mildred Eakes, Educational Director 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Helen H. Burgoyne 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Elmer C. Lackner 
Dayton Y.M.C.A. College, Dayton, C. C. Bussey, Director 
Defiance College, Defiance, Lester S. Ivins, Dean and Registrar 
Denison University, Granville, Donald R. Fitch 
Fenn College, Cleveland, William A. Patterson 
Findlay College, Findlay, Myrtle Deming 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, E. I. F. Williams 
Hiram College, Hiram, Lawrence C. Underwood 
John Carroll University, Cleveland, Eugene B. Mittinger 
Kent State University, Kent, Emmett C. Stopher 
Kenyon College, Gambier, S. R. McGowan 
Lake Erie College, Painesville, Helen B. Dunlap 
Marietta College, Marietta, Mrs. Lillian Spindler Sinclair 
Mary Manse College, Toledo, Sister M. Christina 
Miami University, Oxford, W. C. Smyser 
College of Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mount St. Joseph, Sister Reginald 
Mt. Union College, Alliance, Robert W. Tripp 
Muskingum College, New Concord, Carrie E. McKnight 
Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Sister Mary Aquinas 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Edith Stanley 
Ohio Northern University, Ada, Mrs. Mae M. Fiddler, Acting Registrar 
Ohio State University, Columbus, R. B. Thompson 
Ohio University, Athens, Robert E. Mahn 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Allen C. Conger 
Otterbein College, Westerville, Floyd J. Vance 
Our Lady of Cincinnati Co!lege, Cincinnati, Sister Mary Martina, R.S.M. 
St. John College, Cleveland, Rose Mary Bland 
St. Mary’s of the Springs College, Columbus, Sister M. Lucy 
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Teachers College of Athenaeum of Ohio, Cincinnati, Rev. Carl J. Ryan, Dean 

University of Toledo, Toledo, Mrs. Hazel Geiner Petcoft 

Ursuline College, Cleveland, Sister Grace 

Western College, Oxford, Alice L. Butler 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Edward T. Downer; Flora Stone Mather 
College, Elinor R. Wells, Cleveland College, Matilda J. Jameson 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Sarah F, Castle 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Helen Dyer 

College of Wooster, Wooster, Arthur F. Southwick 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Raymond Fellinger 

Youngstown College, Youngstown, P. P. Buchanan 


OKLAHOMA 


Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany, C. H. Wiman 

Catholic College of Oklahoma, Guthrie, Sister M. Louise 

Central State College, Edmond, A. G. Hitchcock 

East Central State Teachers College, Ada, W. Harvey Faust 

Langston University, Langston, C. D. Batchlor 

Northeast Oklahoma A. and M. College, Miami, Mary Jane Speer 

Northeast State College, Tahlequah, Noble Bryan 

Northern Oklahoma Junior Coilege, Tonkawa, Gladys Meanor 

Northwestern State College, Alva, G. C. Jackson 

Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, Herbert Patterson 

Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, L. E. Solomon 

Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City, L. A. Jones 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Virginia Embree 

Oklahoma Military Academy, Claremore, H. G. Riggs 

Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College, Goodwell, E. L. Nichols, Jr. 
Phillips University, Enid, J. C. Lappin 

Southeastern State College, Durant, Beth R. Lana, Assistant Registrar 
Southwestern Institute of Technology, Weatherford, Millie Alexander 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, J. E. Fellows, Dean of Admissions and Records 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa, G. V. Metzel 


OREGON 


Cascade College, Portland, Phillip S. Clapp, Dean-Registrar 

Dental School of the University of Oregon, Portland, Ted Russell 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland, William H. Norris 

Linfield College, McMinnville, E. A. Whitman 

Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Sister Mary Agnetta 

Mount Angel College, St. Benedict, Rev. Clement Frank, Rector 
Multnomah College, Portland, G. W. Swanbeck 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, R. E. Lievallen 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, D. T. Ordeman 

Eastern Oregon College of Education, LaGrande, Lyle H. Johnson 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Curtis E. Avery 

Pacific University, Forest Grove, Malvin O. Skarsten 

University of Portland, Portland, Bernard T. Walls 

Reed College, Portland, Margaret A. Scott 

Willamette University, Salem, H. B. Jory 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Albright College, Reading, Newton S. Danford 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Aileen G. Dain 

Beaver College for Women, Jenkintown, Marjorie Darling 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Marian C. Anderson, Recorder 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, H. W. Holter 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, E. K. Collins 

Cedar Crest College, Allenstown, Elizabeth M. Curtis 

Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia, Sister M. Clare Joseph 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Raymond Bowman 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Mrs. Helen J. Tavenner 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Maurice J. Murphy 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Daniel Z. Gibson, Dean 

Gannon College, Erie, Violet Nellis 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Lulu J. McKinney 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Charles R. Wolfe 

Grove City College, Grove City, H. O. White 

Hershey Junior College, Hershey, V. H. Fenstermacher, Dean 

Immacuiata College, Immaculata, Sister Anastasia Maria 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pressley L. Crummy 

Lafayette College, Easton, W. M. Smith 

LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Brother G. Joseph 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Samuel O. Grimm 

Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, G. B. Curtis 

Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Paul Kuehner 

Marywood College, Scranton, Sister M. Margarete 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Sister Mary Alice Weber 

Messiah Bible College, Grantham, Ira E. Miller 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Sister Mary Rosaire 

Moravian College and Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Dale H. Gramley, Assistant 
to President 

Moravian Seminary and College for Women, Bethlehem, Arthur S. Cooley 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Sister M. Regis, Dean 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, H. A. Benfer 

Ogontz Junior College, Rydal, Alice Gentry 

Penn Hall Junior College, Chambersburg, Sarah W. Briggs, President 

Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, M. Helen Marks, Acting Registrar 

Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Clarence R. Mol!, Dean of Admission 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, William S. Hoffman 

Pennsylvania State College of Optometry, Philadelphia, Lawrence Fitch 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, H. Sherman Oberly 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Philadelphia, John E. Kramer 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, J. G. Quick 

Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Robert M. Karr 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Mother Mary St. Stephen 

St. Francis College, Loretta, Rev. Francis P. Flanagan, T.O.R. 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Michael Boland 

St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Rev. Aiden Pfister 

Scranton-Keystone Junior College, La Plume, Robert E. Rinehimer 

University of Scranton, Scranton, Frank J. O'Hara 

Seton Hill College, Greenburg, Sister H. Eucharia 

State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Charles J. Neagle, Dean of Instruction 
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State Teachers College, Indiana, Mary L. Esch 

State Teachers College, Lock Haven, C. M. Sullivan, Dean of Instruction 

Susequehanna University, Selinsgrove, Isabel Nicely, Secretary of Admissions 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, L. R. Shero 

Temple University, Philadelphia, John M. Rhoads 

Thiel College, Greenville, H. G. Gebert 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, E. H. Miller 

Villa Maria College, Erie, Vangeline Barbale 

Villanova College, Villanova, Rev. Joseph D. Boyle 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Melvin D. Brewer, Secretary of 
Admissions 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, M. T. Talpas 

West Chester State Teachers College, West Chester, B. Paul Ross 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Mary Isabel Ramsey, Recorder 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Margaret Vanderzee 


RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University, Providence, G. E. Case 

Pembroke College, Brown University, Providence, E. H. Smith, Recorder 
Providence College, Providence, Daniel M. Calliher 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, Marion B. Wilson, Recorder 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston, J. C. Woldin 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Allen University, Columbia, R. L. Peguese 
Anderson College, Anderson, Elizabeth Tribble 
Bob Jones University, Greenville, Theodore C. Mercer 
The Citadel, Charleston, Leonard A. Prouty 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, G. E. Metz 
Coker College, Hartsville, Kenneth Kuehner, Dean and Registrar 
Columbia Bible College, Columbia, Kathryn L. Warren 
Converse College, Spartanburg, Frances R. Cherry 
Furman University Woman's College, Greenville, Eula Barton 
Furman University, Greenville, C. D. Riddle 
Lander College, Greenwood, Mrs. R. A. Hollingsworth 
Limestone College, Gaffney, Miriam A. Thompson 
Morris College, Sumter, J. P. Garrick, President 
Newberry College, Newberry, James C. Abrams 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, R. C. Needham 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, J. G. Kelly 
Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. F. Logan 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Augustana College, Sioux Falls, I. B. Hauge 
Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, J. B. Smith 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, J. J. Knox 
General Beadle State Teachers College, Madison, R. A. Williams 
Huron College, Huron, Ella McIntire 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, J. R. McAnelly 
Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, A. O. Larson 
South Dakota State College, Brookings, D. B. Doner 
South Dakota State School of Mines and Technology, Rapid City, R. H. Moore 
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Southern State Normal School, Springfield, M. E. Burgi 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion, H. W. Frankenfield 
Yankton College, Yankton, Adolph Schock 


TENNESSEE 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, Medford P. Bowman 
Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Mrs. Nina M. Rubin 
David Lipscomb College, Nashville, J. R. Stroop 

Fisk University, Nashville, Harold F. Smith 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, W. H. Vaughan 
King College, Bristol, Janet Newton 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, James Bond 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, H. T. Ramsey 

Madison College, Madison, Mary Lillie 

Martin College, Pulaski, Mrs. W. B. Sanders 

Maryville College, Maryville, Frank D. McClelland, Dean and Registrar 
Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Emma L. White 

Memphis State College, Memphis, R. M. Robison 

Milligan College, Milligan, Mrs. Kathleen Adams Bowman 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville, G. G. Starr 
Siena College, Memphis, Sister M. Jamesetta 

Southern Missionary College, Collegedale, Ruby E. Lea 

State Teachers College, Johnson City, Frank Field 

Southwestern, Memphis, Annie Beth Gary 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State College, Nashville, Frederick McKinney 
Tusculum College, Greeneville, Edith Knipp 

Trevecca Nazarene College, Nashville, Amy L. Person 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, R. F. Thomason 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Austin W. Smith 
Union University, Jackson, Mrs. Hazel E. Mansfield 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, James L. Buford 

William Jennings Bryan University, Dayton, Rebecca M. Peck 
Ward-Belmont School, Nashville, J. A. Bitzer 


TEXAS 


Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Mrs. Clara Bishop 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, H. Lloyd Heaton 
Amarillo College, Amarillo, Marion Miller 

Baylor University, Waco, Truett K. Grant 

Daniel Baker College, Brownwood, Mrs. Atta M. Craig 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, J. $. Windell 
Hardin Junior College, Wichita Falls, Rena M. Jameson 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Mrs. J. A. Beard 

University of Houston, Houston, Terrell Spencer 

Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Z. T. Huff 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Sister M. Clement 

John Tarleton Agricultural College, Stephenville, Leslie $. Moore 
Lamar College, Beaumont, Celeste Kitchen 

McMurray College, Abilene, Mrs. Kathryn G. Morrison 

Mary Harden-Baylor College, Belton, Zelma Lee Bond 

College of Mines and Metallurgy, El Paso, Lehman C. Hutchins 
North Texas Agricultural College, Arlington, B. C. Barnes 
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North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Alex Dickie 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Sister Mary Pia 

Prairie View State College, Prairie View, T. R. Solomon 

St. Mary's University of San Antonio, San Antonio, Rev. Thomas J. Treadaway 
University of St. Thomas, Houston, F. E. Finnerty 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Mrs. Marshall Rix, Acting Registrar 
San Angelo College, San Angelo, H. F. Bright 

St. Edward’s University, Austin, Rev. Simon Scribner 

Southwestern Junior College, Keene, J. M. Whitlock 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Claude Elliott 
Southwest Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, S. A. Newman 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, Pearl A. Neas 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Mary I. Love 
Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Anna D. Linn 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, S. W. Hutton 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, George McCulley 
Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, A. C. Gustafson 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, F. W. Emerson 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, W. P. Clement 

Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, K. C. East 

Trinity University, San Antonio, Clifford H. Perea 

University of Texas, Austin, E. J. Mathews 

Victoria Junior College, Victoria, G. W. Pritchard 

Wayland Baptist College, Plainview, Rev. Hardy F. Stevens 

West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Frank H. Morgan 
Wiley College, Marshall, Mrs. H. L. Bradford 


UTAH 


Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City, Elva Oldroya 

Brigham Young University, Provo, J. E. Hayes 

Carbon College, Price, Bessie B. Bentley 

Dixie Junior College, St. George, B. Glenn Smith 

College of St. Mary-on-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake City, Sister M. Frances Inez 
Snow College, Ephraim, J. O. Anderson 

Utah Agricultural College, Logan, W. H. Bell 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, J. A. Norton 

Weber College, Ogden, Clarisse H. Hall 

Westminster College, Salt Lake City, J. S. Boughton, Dean 


VERMONT 


Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Mrs. Mary DeMarsh 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, J. R. Scobie 

Norwich University, Northfield, Miss A. F. Hedges 

St. Michael's College, Winooski Park, T. A. Garrett 

Trinity College, Burlington, Sister Mary Gonzaga 

University of Vermont, Burlington, R. H. Kroepsch 


VIRGINIA 


Averett College, Danville, Mary C. Fugate, Dean and Registrar 
Bluefield College, Bluefield, J. E. McCoy 

Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Mrs. Betty M. Ray 

Emory and Henry College, Emory, Dorothy Schrader, Recorder 
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Hampton Institute, Hampton, Theresa Wilkins 

Hollins College, Hollins, G. E. Mulhollan 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Rosetta Himler 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Helen M. Frank 

Marion College, Marion, L. E. Horn 

Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Louis C. Guenther 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Marguerite Hillhouse 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Annie Whiteside 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, M. J. McNeal 

Richmond College, University of Richmond, Richmond, H. A. Monsell 
Roanoke College, Salem, D. R. Carpenter 

Shenandoah College, Dayton, Mrs. Marie Wilson 

Southern Seminary and Junior College, Buena Vista, Mrs. H. R. Robey, Director 
State Teachers College, Farmville, Virgilia I. Bugg 

Stratford College, Danville, Marguerite Carter 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Mrs. Bernice D. Lill 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Colonel William Couper 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blackburg, Clarice Slusher 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, George O. Ferguson, Jr. 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Kathleen Alsop 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, W. M. Drake 
Virginia State College, Petersburg, J. L. Barrett 


WASHINGTON 


Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, Edward Rogel 
Centralia Junior College, Centralia, A. W. Ehret 

Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney, G. W. Wallace 
Everett Junior College, Everett, Gertrude Tunnard 

Holy Names College, Spokane, Sister M. E. Clare, President 

Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Philip E. Hauge, Dean and Registrar 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, R. D. Smith 

Seattle College, Seattle, K. S. Johnson 

Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, L. R. Schoenhals 

Simpson Bible Institute, Seattle, F. W. Hawley 

University of Washington, Seattle, Mrs. Ethelyn Toner 

Walla Walla College, College Place, Mrs. Irene Black 

Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, Donald A. Ferris 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, D. V. McClane 

Whitworth College, Spokane, Estella E. Baldwin 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Alderson Broaddus College, Philippi, Sue Bartlett 

Beckley College, Beckley, George E. Hartman 

Bethany College, Bethany, Elizabeth Belt 

Bluefield State Teachers College, Bluefield, E. W. Browne 
Concord College, Athens, S. L. McGraw 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, Fred A. Miller 

Fairmont State Teachers College, Fairmont, Ethel Ice 
Glenville State College, Glenville, Michael E. Posey 
Marshall College, Huntington, L. E. Bledsoe 
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Morris Harvey College, Charleston, Phyllis Thumm 

Potomac State School of West Virginia University, Keyser, K. S. McKee, Dean and 
Registrar 

Salem College, Salem, Alta L. Van Horn, Acting Registrar 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, A. D. Kenamond 

Storer College, Harper’s Ferry, Mrs. V. J. Darius 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty, Jesse J. Pugh 

West Virginia Institute of Technology, Montgomery, F. E. Thornton 

West Virginia State College, Institute, Daniel P. Lincoln 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, J. E. Long 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, A. A. Schoolcraft, Dean and Registrar 


WISCONSIN 


Alverno College, Milwaukee, Sister M. Johannella, O.S.F. 
Beloit College, Beloit, Bessie M. Weirick 

Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Redempta 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Lawrence H. Beaudin 

Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point, Arthur S. Lyness 
Edgewood College, Madison, Sister Mary Joan 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Mrs. K. F. Abendroth 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Dorothy H. Draheim 

Marian College, Fond du Lac, Sister M. Vera, Dean 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, George E. Vander Beke 
Milton College, Milton, O. T. Babcock 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Ruth Damkoehler 
Mission House College, Plymouth, Alvin Grether 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Ignatia, S. S.N.D. 
Ripon College, Ripon, Elva Boettcher 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Rev. F. F. Dupont 

State Teachers College, River Falls, E. J. Prucha 

Stout Institute, Menomonie, Gertrude M. O’Brien 
Whitewater State Teachers College, Whitewater, Carl O. Wells 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Kenneth Little 

Viterbo College, La Crosse, Sister M. Dolorita 


WYOMING 


Casper Junior College, Casper, M. F. Griffith, Dean 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, R. E. McWhinnie 


CANADA 


Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Miss R. M. Thompson 

Carleton College, Ottawa, Ontario, Kathleen E. Bowlby 

McGill University, Montreal, Quebec, T. H. Matthews 

McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, Harold E. Bridge 

Mount Saint Vincent College, Rockingham, Nova Scotia, Sister Frances Carmel 
Queens University, Kingston, Ontario, Jean Royce 

St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Rev. J. H. Gillis 

Sir George William College, Montreal, Quebec, Douglass B. Clarke 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Geoffrey B. Taylor 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, British Columbia, Charles B. Wood 
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The University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Douglas F. S. Chevrier 
University of Toronto, Toronto, A. B. Fannell 
University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, Helen M. B. Allison 


HAWAII 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Helen B. MacNeil 


LEBANESE REPUBLIC 
American University, Beirut, F. O. Fuleihan 


MEXICO 
Mexico City College, Mexico City 


PUERTO RICO 


Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San German 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, J. F. Maura 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Mrs. Anna LeFevre Boyer, Gibson City, Illinois 

Miss Edith D. Cockins, 1580 Guilford Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Mr. A. H. Espenshade, 315 E. Beaver St., State College, Pennsylvania 

Mr. C. E. Friley, President, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Mr. Ezra L. Gillis, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Mr. Millard E. Gladfelter, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Lelia G. Hartman, 2343 Parle Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Miss Agnes J. Kaufman, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Illinois 

Mr. C. S. Marsh, Associate Director, American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C. 

Miss Florence McGahey, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Mr. John Pearce Mitchell, Stanford University, Stanford, California 

Mr. K. P. R. Neville, University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario 

Mr. E. B. Pierce, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Mr. Thomas W. Read, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 

Miss Elida Yakely, East Lansing, Michigan 





Epiror’s NotE: In an effort to make the foregoing list as correct as 
possible, galley proof was sent out to one registrar in each state 
with the request that he send in any corrections he could. The 
results were highly satisfactory, and it is hoped that the percentage 
of errors remaining is very small. Those registrars who co-operated 
are requested to check once more and let us know of any additional 
changes, and are hereby tendered the thanks of the Executive Com- 
mittee for their assistance. 




















A.A.C.R. Standing Committees 


Committee on Regional Associations 


Robert S. Linton, Chairman, Michigan State College 

Charles W. Edwards, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Alabama Collegiate Registrars 
Association 

Laney J. Roberts, College of the Ozarks, Arkansas Association of Registrars 

George Moon, School of Medicine, University of Illinois, Chicago Conference of 
Collegiate Registrars 

Charles H. Maruth, University of Denver, Colorado-Wyoming Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars 

Elsie Brenneman, Illinois State Normal University, Illinois Association of Collegiate 
Registrars 

Charles E. Harrell, Indiana University, Association of Indiana College Registrars 

Eleanor Tibbetts, Kansas State College, Kansas Association of Collegiate Registrars 

Ralph E. Hill, University of Louisville, Kentucky Association of College Registrars 

David Trout, Central Michigan College of Education, Michigan Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars 

Mary B. J. Lehn (Mrs.), Hunter College of the City of New York, Middle States 
Association of Collegiate Registrars 

Ben Hilbun, Mississippi State College, Mississippi Association of College Registrars 

Robert R. Haun, University of Kansas City, Missouri Association of Collegiate 


Registrars 
W. L. Mayer, North Carolina State College, North Carolina Association of Collegiate 


Registrars 
Walter B. Gray, Cornell College, Upper Midwest Association of College Registrars 
Allen C. Conger, Ohio Wesleyan University, Association of Ohio College Registrars 
L. E. Solomon, Oklahoma Baptist University, Oklahoma Association of Collegiate 


Registrars 

Florence N. Brady, Occidental College, Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate 
Registrars 

John G. Kelly, Winthrop College, South Carolina Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars 


Lloyd W. Chapin, Georgia School of Technology, Southern Association of College 
Registrars 

Hugh T. Ramsey, Lincoln Memorial University, Tennessee Association of Collegiate 
Registrars 

Max Fichtenbaum, University of Texas, Texas Association of Collegiate Registrars 

J. Orin Anderson, Snow College, Utah Association of Collegiate Registrars 

Annie C. Whiteside, Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Virginia Association of 
Collegiate Registrars 

Luther Bledsoe, Marshall College. West Virginia Association of Collegiate 
Registrars 

Bessie M. Weirick, Beloit College, Wisconsin Association of Registrars 


Committee on Special Projects 


Warren P. Clement, Chairman, Texas Technological College 
Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo 
Herman W. Frankenfeld, University of South Dakota 
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Edward J. Grant, Columbia University 

H. Lloyd Heaton, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
Kenneth Little, University of Wisconsin 

J. Pearce Mitchell, Stanford University 

Grady S. Patterson, Wake Forest College 

William C. Smyser, Miami University 


Employment Service 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the Editor in care of 
the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, including the 
address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. Extra space will be 
charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those seeking em- 
ployment, the Association expects that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering announcements. The Association assumes no obligation as to qualifica- 
tions of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. 

PosiTION WANTED: As Registrar, Assistant Registrar or Administrative Assistant, by woman 


with eight years of experience, M.A. degree. Prefer location in midwest or far west. Reply 
EW, care Editor. (4) 


REGISTRAR (MALE) WANTED: Men's college, developing into university ; ofpuie pre- 
terred; salary in proportion to training and experience. Address H, care Editor. (4) 


PosITION WANTED: As College Recorder, Secretary, Publisher, or Foreign Student Adviser. 
Experience: past four years, secretary to Secretary of College, work including advising foreign 
students: eight years previous, junior high school English teacher. Woman, age 32, 
degree, Phi Beta Kappa, graduate study in Eng!ish. Address FLB, care Editor. (3) 


Positron WANTED: Man with 17 years. experience as principal of large senior high school 
and 5 ie  priecival of small high school desires position as Director of Admissions and 


Registrar. — for Director of Placement Bureau. B. S. (Kansas State), M. A. 
(University = MP its » Dem raduate study (Harvard University). Superior credentials. 
Methodist. Address care Editor. (2) 


PosiT1IoNn WANTED: As assistant registrar; B.A., graduate work; eighteen years’ secondary 
school experience, last ten as principal of private school ; trained and experienced in journalism 
and newspaper publicity and also in guidance work ; single, 42, no dependents ; willing to travel. 
Write T, care Editor. (2) 


PosiTION WANTED: As registrar or assistant, by lady with 17 years’ experience in college 
administrative offices, including 15 years’ registrars’ offices; in addition, 4 years’ Government 
service in Government records (Archivist). Business school graduate; B. 2 (Peabody College), 
history and English; M.A. (Univ. of Kentucky), registrar's field and psychology. Address 

F.T.M., care Editor. (2) 
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